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| The Right Honourable 
George Dodington, Eſq; 
One of the Lords of the Treaſury, 


ö. 1 


Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of SOMERSET, 


HE Loſs of my intended 
Patron, Sir Samuel Garth, 
who put me upon this Work, 
was ſuch a Diſcouragement 

to my Studies, which he was 

always pleas'd to fayour, that 

I thought no more of Pere 

| =" Bouhours, or Right-thinking, 
till 1 had the Honour of your Converſation, 
which reyiy'd in my Memory all thoſe 3 
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of it that are the Ornament. and Uſe of the 
French Critick's admirable Treatiſe. 3h 


THE Inducements I ſhou'd have had to have 
made the like Addreſs to my deceas'd Friend, 
were his fine Learning, Genius, Taſte, Wit, 
Judgment, Vivacity, and Humanity, which are 
but a Part of your Character, heighten'd by a 
perfect Knowledge of Men, and the Buſineſs of 
the World, by ſuperior Dignity and Fortune; 
where we find yerify'd what Mr. Pope ſaid in 
Flattery of one of the late Queen's lateſt Mini- 
ſters, A Genius not more. diſtinguiſh'd in the 
great Scenes of Buſineſs, than in all the uſe- 
Ful and entertaining Parts of Learning : But 


it was thoſe other valuable and amiable Quali- 


ties which wou'd have induc'd me to have had 
Recourſe to the Protection of Sir Samuel Garth, 
as they neceſſitate me to deſire Yours : For with- 


out Learning, Genius, Taſte, Wit, and Judg- 


ment, no Patron cou'd have protected a Book 
which treats of nothing elſe, and that in the 
moſt. Delicate and Inſtructive Manner. 


IT was impoſſible for me not to think of You, 
in a Caſe of this Nature ; and that Beneficence 
which is ſo conſpicuous in all Your Actions, con- 
firm'd me in an Opinion that You wou'd not de- 
ny me Your Patronage; it being as neceſſary to 
me, as it is glorious to others: For in every Ar- 
ticle of Right- thinking, You will, with a Glance 
of Your Eye, ſee if Father Bowhours and my 
ſelf are not miſtaken ; and if You approve of 
3 what 
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what we have done, we ſhall have nothing to 
fear from Criticiſm. , | 


I DARE not flatter my ſelf with ſuch Hopes, 
and that this will be our good Fortune; Your 
Penetration being too quick to let the leaſt Slip, 
or Negligence eſcape You, and much leſs any 
Error, or Misjudgment ; but then we are ſure to 
ſuffer nothing by Jealouſy and Prejudice, which 


Your Judgment is as much above, as any Perfor- 


mance of ours can be beneath them ; and Your 
Candour, ſo peculiar to Great Minds, will put 
the good Intention into the Scale, when the Me- 
rit of the Work wants more Weight there. 


I AM far from a yain Imagination that I have 
perform'd my Part as a Tranſlator, or as an Au- 
thor, with the Perfection the Subject deſerves z 
but there being little or nothing concerning it in 
our Language, and both Authors and Readers 
confounding the various Manners of Thinking in 
the general Term Thought, by which great Con- 


fuſion happens, and much is loſt both of In- 


ſtruction and Pleaſure, I could not help fancying 
that an Attempt of this Kind would be equally 


. uſeful and agreeable ; and having made greater 


Collections for it, than perhaps any other 
Man had done, I was willing to offer them to 
the Publick for thoſe Improvements and Embel- 
liſhments which may be expected from better 
Talents, and more Opportunzng 
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H ow many great Gentus's have miſcarry d, 


by not thinking rightly on Subjects they were 
otherwiſe well able to handle and adorn, and for 
Want of conſidering that Truth, in all the Pro- 3 
ductions of the Mind, is what only renders them 


agreeable and uſeful, and that the falſe Brillant of | 
Thoughts is like the Glare of Lightning, which | 


dazles and hurts the Sight, as that does the | 


Underſtanding ! 


THvs it was that Biſhop Andrews, and the | | 
moſt eminent Divines at the Beginning of the a 


laſt Century, reduc'd Preaching to Punning, and 
the Eloquence of the Chair to the Buffoonry of | 
the Stage. Thus it was that Dr. Donne, and 


Mr. Cowley, confounded Metaphyſicks and Love, | 1 


and turn'd Wit into Point. 


IT was thus that Dryden alſo confounded | 


Epick Poctry and Elegy, Tragedy and Farce, 
and taught his Contemporary Poets, by his Ex- 
ample, to make their Heroes and Heroines, in 
the Agonies of Deſpair and Death, ſigh out their 
great Souls in Simile and Rhime. This Vice in 
Thought is the moſt obvious, and yet the moſt 
common, in Engliſb Poetry, occaſion'd either by 
the Poets Ignorance of it, or their Dependance 
on the Ignorance of their Hearers and Readers, 
tho' they have been taught better, as by the 
laſt Puke of BUCKS. 


Figures 
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Figures of Speech, which Poets think ſo fine, 


7; 


vere | Are all but Paint upon a beauteous Face, 
| for Aud in Deſcription only claim a Place 
Pro- = But to make Rage declaim, and Grief diſcourſe, 
nem Hm Lover in Deſpair fine Things to force, 
t of = Muſt needs ſucceed ; for who can chooſe but pity 
uch A dying Hero miſerably witty ? 
the | 
3 And again, 
= Or elſe the Bells eternally hy chime, 
* 4 They 7. T4 in Simile, aud die in Rhime. 
nd  15rov'p not have preſum'd to have touch'd 
of the Chair, which is ſacred even its Faults, but that 
ind I found the Lord Lan ſaoum had been more free 
Ve, with it on the like Occaſion, where he ſpeaks of 
Truth in Thought, or Right-thinking; without 
ws which the Poet's and Orator's Brain is always de- 
lirious, 
os, 
X But let the bold Adventurer be ſure 
n That every Line the Teſt of Truth endure. 
* On this Foundation may the Fabrick riſe, 
= - | Firm and unſhaken, till it touch the Skies. 
ft From Pulpits baniſh'd, from the Court and Love, 
by * Abandon'd Truth ſeeks Shelter in the Grove. 
my Cheriſh, ye Muſes, the forſaken Fair, 
2 And take into your Train #be beauteous Wanderer. 


Txt noble Critick plainly alludes to the pun» 
ning Sermons in the Reign of King James I. 
and the Metaphyſical Loye-Verſes by, which 

A 4 Donne 
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Donne and Cowley acquir'd ſo much Fame. 


Cowley eſpecially, with as much Wit as ever 
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Man had, ſhews as little Judgment, by which, 
his Poetry is in our Days ſo ſunk in the Opinion of [ 
good Judges, that there is no Hope of its riſing 
again. The following Verſes of his on Deſpair, 
is an Inſtance how little he knew of Right-think- 


ing, though he knew ſo much of Thought. 


Beneath this gloomy Shade, 

By Nature only for my Sorrows made, * 
Til ſpend my Voice in Cries, 

In Tears Ii waſte my Eyes, 

By Love ſo vainly fed 5 = 

So Luſt, of old, the Deluge puniſhed. 
FW hen Thoughts of Love J entertain, 
meet no Words but Never and In vain. 
Never, Alas that dreadful Name, 
Which fuels the ciernal Flame, 

Never, my Time to come muſt waſte, 

In vain torments the Preſent and the Paſt, &c. 


A L1VELY Inſtance of what the Duke of Buck- | 
zngham ſays, That a Lover in Deſpair cannot | 
have. ſuch fine Things forcd from him, and 


that, like Rage, it expreſſes it ſelf in Rants and 
Breaks; the Mind being too buſy with its own 
Miſery, to have Leiſure for foreign Objects. 
Such Examples will explain what is meant by 
Thinking and Speaking rightly, better than Rea- 
ſonings and Rules. Figures, indeed, ſeem to be 
too little underſtood by the Moderns, and 


leſs 
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leſs by Engliſh Writers than Italian or French, 
whoſe Wit lying pretty near the Surface, one 


hich Y wou'd think ſhou'd be more apt to riſe up in 
on of Mctaphor ; but ours in England. tho? it has more 
ifing ¶ Depth, ferments ſooner, and then with a great 
hair, deal of Spirit there will be ſome Lee, from 
ink whence proceeds that Huddle of Metaphors which 


XZ Collier and the moſt celebrated Writers of Eſſays 
miſtake for a fruitful Fancy, tho* they leave no 
diſtinct Idea in the Mind of the Things they 
wou'd expreſs. | 


* For Want of knowing how to think right- 

ly, Painting and Declamation have paſs'd lately 
for the Perfection of Hiſtory, both in Fact 
and Expreſſion, tho* nothing is more contrary 
to that Simplicity which is the very Effence 
of it. | 


SIR, I do not tell you theſe Things as News: 

You are too well acquainted with them, to learn 

from Pere Bowhours, or the beſt of his Diſciples ; 

tho' Mr. Ap DIS & /ook'd upon him to be the moſt 

ck= © penetrating of all the French Criticks. 1 only 
nor lay them before You, as a Judge to decide, Whe- 


ind ther it was not fit that ſuch Errors, being found 
ind in the Writings of Authors of the greateſt Emi- 
wn F nence, ſhou'd be known, that they may be a- 
ts. $ voided; and, if poſſible, there may be a little 
by Order obſerved to make ſome Amends for what 
ea- is wanting in Genius and Eloquence, which are 


be not to be learn'd, and hardly to be expected, in 


2 the Decay which is coming faſt upon all Kinds 
of 
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of polite Literature. Good Judges foreſaw it 
twenty or thirty Years ago, and mark'd the Gra- 


dations by which this Decay wou'd appear ſen- 
fibly. They, probably, made thoſe Reflections 


from what they had obſery'd of the Fate of ; 
Poetry and Eloquence; when, after the Age of 
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Aucusrus, Mimes, Cudgel-Players, and 


Bears, were prefer d to true Comedy ; the Points 
of Martial to the happy Turns of Catullus; when 
Sound got the better of Senſe, and ſolid Reaſon 
gave Way to Tales and Trifles; when the De- 
generacy reach'd their Morals as well as their 
Arts and Sciences, (as it will always do in all 
Countries) and the Loſs of their Taſte was fol- 
low'd with the Loſs of their Liberty. 


War Danger we are in of lofing our Got 
is too viſible; and if there is any Way to pre- 
vent or delay it, twill not be ſo inconſiderable 
a Piece of Service to the Publick as may at firſt 


be imagined ; for whatever ſerves to ſet People 


in a right Way of Thinking on one Subject, will 
be helpful to them on all; and to bring them to 
the Standard of Truth, is a ſure Way to make 
them aſham'd of Falſhood, which, when known, 


1s as ridiculous and contemptible in Letters, as 


it is pernicious and odious in Life. 


THERE is nothing ſo likely to gain the Read- 


er's Attention to ſuch new and ſtrange Notions, 


as my venturing to ſtart them before Vou; for 
whatever Opinion the World has of my Capaci- 


ty, they have ſo juſt a one of Your Judgment, 


ny 


bu 
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chat they will imagine I durſt not have preſum'd 
ſo far, if in what I ſaid there was not ſomething 
true at the Bottom: Indeed if there is not, tis 
TX owing entirely to the Weakneſs of my own Con- 


ceptions, as Father Bowhours has miſled them. 


But ſince there is no Fear of his miſleading, and 
as much Strength in his Argument as Elegance in 
his Diction, I flatter'd my ſelf I did not venture 
ſo much in making this Addreſs to You, as I may 

be thought to have done by thoſe who have leſs 
Knowledge of him and his Merit. 


TAE Scandal ſuch Addreſſes as theſe have 


for ſome Time lain under, has not ariſen ſo much 
from the Meanneſs of the Author's Views, as from 
their Indiſcretion in the Choice of their Patrons. 
Thus, without having any Regard to their Cha- 


racer, or Capacity, we often find a Diſcourſe of 


| Politicks addreſs'd to a Fox-hunter, a Treatiſe 
of Gardening to a Citizen of London, a Piece of 


Divinity to a General of the Army, a Poem to a 
Judge, and a Play to a Stockjobber : But ev'ry* 
one will approve of my preſenting this Work 
to You, as to a perfect Maſter of the elegant 
Arts Pere Bouhours treats of ; the Example of 


whoſe Writings will teach us more of the Man- 


ner of Right-thinking in the Works of the In- 
genus, than his Precepts and Leſſons. 


THAT Part of the following Treatiſe which 
is entirely my own, and near a Moiety of the 
Whole, recommends it ſelf to You by nothing 
but an exact Imitation of Father Bowhours's Ob- 

9 5 | ſeryations 
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ſervations on Thought and Expreſſion in the beſt 

Anthors, antient and modern ; to which I have 
endeavour'd to adapt parallel Quotations out of 
the beſt Eugliſh Authors, Poets and Orators, in 
the different Manners of Thinking, 


Tux Difficulty of this Task will be eaſily 
conceiv d by thoſe who judge with Your Quick- 
neſs and Exactneſs; but the Number of them is 


ſo few, that it will be neceſſary to explain it a. 


little. For, as Images, in Painting, do not al- 
ways appear in the ſame Light to all that ſee 
them, ſo neither do they, in Thought and Ex- 
preſſion, to all that read them; and the leaſt 
Variety in View will very much vary the Simi- 
litude. Being ſenſible how difficult it was to ſuc- 
ceed in ſuch parallel Quotations, I cannot but be 
as ſenſible of the Caution I ſhou'd have taken in 
addreſſing them to You; tho' if there is not that 
ſcrupulous Equality in all of them, which may 
be expected in Things of this Delicacy, there 
will be found the Sublime, the Grand, the Fine, 
the Agrecable, and all the various Kinds of 
Thought, which are ſo finely ſpun in the French 
Critick's Explanation of them. The Examples 
out of Engliſh Authors may not quadrate with 
thoſe taken out of Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spaniſh, and other Writers, Antient and Modern : 

However, they will be found to have a nearer 
Relation to them than (according to Boileau) 
is neceſſary, in comparing Things one with ano- 
ther; 'Tis. a Truth untverſally acknowledg d. 


ſays he, That zt 1 ic not neceſſary in Poetry for the 
Points 
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Points of Compariſon to anſwer exact one to 
another, but that a general Agreement is ſuſſi- 

cient ; which general Agreement will be apparent 
in comparing my Quotations with Father Bou- 
hours's. Boileau, as ſevere a Critick as he is, may 
have too much Regard to the Diſagreement which 
is too often found in modern Similes : Such as this 
of Dryden's, where he compares the Jockies at 

Wincheſter Hoſe-race to the Sun, which had ſo 
often the Honour to be a Compariſon for the 


French King. 


Over thy Courſe they rather fly than run, 
In a wide Circle, like the glorious Sun. 


Bur I cou'd name an Epiſtle in Engliſh 
Verſe where the Compariſons anſwer one ano- 
ther exactly, and where the Author was not 
contented with a general Agreement. 

Arr Men enjoy in common with the other Gifts 
of Nature, thoſe of Thinking and Speaking: 
But the Difference in their Look and their Air, 
is not greater than that in their Thought and 
Expreſſion; the Excellence of which ariſes as 
much from the Manner and Turn, as the Matter 

and Words. The Flowers which grow in the 
Gardens of Logick and Rhetorick are not ſpon- 
taneous, but the beautiful Effects of the niceſt 
Culture and Care. Any one might have ſaid, 
the Paſſions are too ſtrong for Reaſon; but it 
was only for the Duke de la Rochefaucault, and 
Perſons of his Diſtinction in Genius and Rank, 


to ſay, the Head is the Dupe of the Heart. 
A's 
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As good Breeding and Politeneſs give a Grace 
to Reaſon, ſo they do it much more to Wit; as 
we ſee in that excellent Epiſtolary Poem, where 


the fineſt Imagination is render'd ſtill hner = 
the Spirit and Elegance of Expreſſion: 


For none have been with Admiration read, 
But who, beſi de their Learning, were well bred ; 


Said the Lord Roſcommon, who underſtood good 
Breeding, and good Learning, as well as any 
Man ever did. 


WITHOUT theſe glonous Advantages, which 


are always accompany'd with Diſcretion and De- 


cency, Authors, otherwiſe of agreeable Talents, 
fall into Trifling and Ribaldry. Lowneſs of Cha- 
racter and Life naturally create Envy in irregu- 
lar Minds, - and thence proceeds an inordinate 
and miſchieyous Deſire of Cavilling, the Cor- 
ruption of Criticiſm, one Inſtance of which is 
not to be found in Pere Bowhonrs. 


S1R, If You cou'd forgive what might be ſaid 
on this Subject, and ev'ry body wou'd not know 
to whom and to what 1t refers, a great deal of 
the following "Treatiſe might have been ſpar'd, 
as it concerns the Perfection of Thinking and 


Writing, and the very great Refinements they 


receive by the Knowledge of Men and Affairs, 
as well as Books and Letters; for Want of which 
there is ſo much Crudity and Pedantry in the 
Productions of Authors by Profeſſion. 


I MUST own, I am not without Apprehen- 
ſions that You may diſtaſte that Profuſion of 
Praiſe on Lewis XIV. which we meet with in 
the French Critick's various Examples of the 
Sublime, the Grand, the Fine, the Delicate in 
Thought, out of French;and other Authors; Your 
Abhorrence of Flattery and Tyranny, and Your 


juſt and generous Sentiments of good Policy and 


Liberty, will, doubtleſs, make that appear flat 
and inſipid to You, which to him is ſo elevated 
and grand. But in a Suppoſition that the mighty 
Monarch was really in Fa&, what in Imagination 
they repreſent him to be, thoſe Thoughts are in 
that Senſe true; and I have endeavour'd to pro- 
vide an Antidote againſt what is poiſ'nous in 
them, by giving Inſtances of all thoſe different 
Kinds of Thinking out of Eugliſb Writers, in 
Praiſe of the great Princes who reign'd in Eng- 
land after the Revolution, whom Your Honour- 
able Unkle had the Honour to ſerve in the moſt 


important Offices of the State, with equal 'Zeal, 


Fidelity and Applauſe. 


AND here, SIR, You will permit me to pay 
Homage to the Memory of that noble Patriot, 
not only in General, as I am an Engliſhman, for 
his Loyalty to our Sovereigns, in whoſe Service 
he was ſo uſeful and eminent, for his zealous aſ- 
ſerting the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, 
in the many Parliaments of which he was a di- 
ſtinguiſh'd Member ; but alſo in Particular, as 1t 
is to his Goodneſs and Generoſity that I owe 


what- 
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whatever Notice the Publick has been pleas'd 


to take of me, and the Benefit I have receiy'd 
by it, which I can only return in Gratitude and 


good. Wiſhes to You and all Your Intereſts; 


being with great Reſpect and Sincerity, 
SIR, 
Tour moſt Faithful, 
moſt Devoted, and 


moſt Obliged Humble $ ervant, 


J. OLDMIXON. 
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Have ſaid, in the Epiſtle Dedicatory, 

& that Sir Samuel Garth put me upon 

8 this delicate and difficult Mor; and 

15 his Name only is ſufficient to excuſe me 

for the Boldneſ of the Attempt, every 

? Body knowing that Gentleman was as 

. a | Critic as by Was a Poet: and that what be 

thought neceſſary for the Improvement of Letters muſt 
needs be ſo. 

Jam not ſo vain as to think it was for my Abilities 
that he gave me this Hint; but be knew 8 well I 
would ſpare no Pains to collect Materials, and 2 ſuch 
a Collection by me. 

1T was his Opinion, that both Authors and Readers 
bad but a confus'd Notion of the Variety and Fuſtneſs y 
Thought ; and that this Confuſion was à great Impedi- 
ment to the Pleaſure and Profit we meet with in the 
Works of the Ingenious. 

THE Deſign o / Pere Bouhours is to form the Fudg- 
ment, not by BY and rigid Rules only, but by the Beau- 
ties and 22 of the moſt celebrated Writers, ancient 
and modern, Corneille complains, that Ariſtotle 
treated of Poetry too much like a Philoſopher ; and 

. the moſt famous modern Critick, Boſſu, has done the 
| Jame, Theſe learned Men fall into the Didaclict Man- 


ner, as it is more Grave "ne Magiſterial ; and, 3 
muc 
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much more eaſy than the Critical and Pleaſant. They D. 
are always for Things, and have a Contempt for E- 
Words, of which they have no great Plenty or Choice. ee 
This is what they call Solid, and leave the Delightful fro 
to thoſe who, perhaps, have not ſo much Reading, but i 8 
a great deal more Wit. There is a Pride in Teaching 

' which agrees with the Moroſeneſs of Scholarſhip ; and Y 

' theſe three Ingredients together form a Figure like that 4 
which Fatber Bouhours ſpeaks of, where be tells us te 
the ingenious Author calPd it an agreeable Monſter, 70 

Mpen the learned Critick is giving Laws to his Readers, oe 
he gives himſelf a Superiority over them, which is very i 2 
grateful io corrupt Nature, and very natural u Pe- 01 
dants and Pædagagues. To rally a weak Thought or 4 


Expreſſion, ** an Author io be in a. pretty good 3 : 
Humour himſelf, and willing to put his Reader into it, 4 
which never enters into the Head or Heart of a ſolemn * 


ſour Critick; and this is the Reaſon why Criticiſm, ſo 3 
uſeful and pleaſant, when manag*d with Skill and Decency, | 2 
lies under the general Scandal of I- Nature, though it is y 
as far from it as it is to ſet a Traveller right, when be is 20 
out of his Road. 7 * 
HERE is no Book among the Ancients which | "_ 
inſtructs, and at the ſame time delights, more than | 1 
Longinus's Treatiſe of the Sublime, and the Pleaſure ws 
chiefly ariſes from the Examples he produces of the va- 4 
rious Kinds of Thinking out of the Greek Poets and Ora- 7 
tors. Bouhours refines upon Longinus; and, with- * 
out penetrating ſa far as the Latter has done in Argu- ro 
ment, he proves what he aſſerts by Citations out of the 15 
beſt Authors, whether it is for Reproof or Applauſe. wap 
T have endeavour'd to do the like in my Quotations out p 1 
of Engliſh Writers. I have made 92 of none but the 4 
eſt, whether they wrote in Verſe or in Proſe, the Faults Th, 
of great Men only being worth Obſervation, that thoſe ach 
who have not their Talents may be upon their Guard ; ps 
for if ſuch Authors as Tacitus and Seneca among the = 


Ancients, Taſſo, Malherbe, Balſac, Cowley, and 
| | Dryden, 
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The PREFACE nix 
Dryden, among the Moderns, fall into the grofſeſt 


Errors in Thinking, what have not meaner Genius 8 to 
fear from Negligence, and a worſe Misfortune ſtill, 
from Tgnorance * A Critique on Abra Mule, or the 
Trip to the Jubilee, on Settle or Durfey, Dunton or 
D' Foe, would be a very merry Buſineſs. The Faults 
of great Men are like Land-Marks on Mountains, 10 
direct Voyagers to avoid the Rocks and Shetves beneath 
them ; as the Flowers, which are ſcatter*d up and down 
in their Writings, tempt the Imagination to frequent 
thoſe delicious Walks, and to imitate what it admires. - 
IN the following Treatiſe, the moſt part is taken from 
Father Bouhours's Maniere de bien penſer dans les 
Ovurages d' Eſprit, or Manner of right Thinking in 


the Works of the Ingenious, for which Mr. Addiſon 
ſo much extols him in the Sixty-ſecond Spectator. 1 have 


done it paraphraſtically, and thrown out the Dialogue, 
which has, indeed, ſome French Impertinencies in it. I 
have every where added Remarks of my own, and parallel 
Citations out of Engliſh Authors to what he has cited out 
of Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spaniſh and Por- 
tugueſe, in all the various Kinds of Thinking, by which 
the Work is render*d entirely new to the Engliſh Reader, 
and is ſo nice in its Nature, that if he does not read it 
with Candour, as well as Judgment, T ſhall have but a 
very ill Time of it. 

HOWEVER, conſidering ] have had no other 
View than to offer to the Publick what I had met with 
in my Reading on this Subject, which others may not 
have objerv*d, as not having read with the like Inten- 
tion, I may flatter my ſelf, that the Deſign, at leaſt, 
will be allow*d to be good, whatever may be thought of 
the Execution. | 

WHAT Father Bouhours teaches us of 


uſt 
Thought and Expreſſion has been imperfecthy binted N. 2 
others ;, there is a good deal of it in the Earl of Roſ- 


common, and the laſt Duke of Buckingham's Eſſays, 
and in the Lord Lanſdown's Eſſay on unnatural 


a 2 | Flights | 
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Fx The PREFACE; 
Flights in Poetry, the Hints of which ſeem to be taken 
from our French Critick ; they are all excellent, eſpe- 
cially the latter, which, in a very few fine Verſes, con- 
tains more nice Remarks than are in the Tranſlator of 
Homer's long rhiming Eſſay, where there is hardly one 
Obſervation which is not borrow*d from the above- 
mention d Eſſays, or from Dryden's Prefaces, and his 
Eſſay on Dramatick Poetry, which every where con- 
tradict and differ from one another, as much as if they 
were written by different Authors of different Senti- 
ments : 5 


lf once the Juſtneſs of each Thought be loſt, 
Well may we laugh, but at the Poet's Coſt. 


Says the Duke of Bucks. Authors, buth ancient and 
modern, have been apt to run into Error, not only out 
1 but ſometimes out of Vanity, and a fond 


eſire of ſhining always : 


Think not ſo much to ſhine in ſuch a Place, 
As what a Man wou'd ſay in ſuch a Caſe. 


—— — 


D. Bucks, 
Dacier blames Seneca for aiming ſo much to ine Y | 
every where as to become ridiculous ; and the Duke 40 : 
of Buckingham explains it: | "*y 
Another Fault, which often does befal, * 5 
Is when the Wit of ſome great Poet ſhall uh 
So overflow as to be none at all, * 
That even his Fools ſpeak Senſe. Bo 
Me have had ſome comick Writers who have been ſhame- * _ 
fully miſtaken in this Matter, and have put Wit into Sin 
the Mouths of their Fops, Coqueis; nay, Nurſes, Va- por 
lets, Shoe-makers, Milliners, Taylors. Wycherly 
and Vanbrugh offended enormouſly in this Kind; you 
5 SY were 
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there is not, to this Day, one Man in Ten Thouſand who 
does not think their Comedies excel all others even for that 
Superfluity of Wit. To tell Dr. Felton, and ſuch ſort of 
Criticks, there is to much Wit in a Play, would make 
you be ſtar d at and laugh'd at; though it is certain, by 
over-doing it, and not thinking righily, there is as great 
a Fault in the Superfluity as in the Want of Wit : 


That filly Thing we call ſheer Wit avoid. 
| D. Bucks. 


Indeed we have not had of late much occaſion to com- 
plain of the Sheerneſs of Men's Wit, and the Lilli- 
puts and Profundities are lamentable Proofs that we 
need be in no more Concern about it, 

iE may judge of Thought by what Plutarch tells us 
of Expreſſion, in a Compariſon between Ariſtophanes 
and Menander: The Difference in Diction, ſays 
„Plutarch, is infinite. Ariſtophanes docs wot know 
«© bow to make every one ſpeak as becomes bim: A King 
« ſhould talk with Dignity, an Orator with Force, a 
« Mechanick with Rudeneſs. The Diction of Ariſto- 
% phanes's Characters is at a Venture, and you cannot 
« fell whether it is a Son or a Father, a Labourer or a 
« God, an old Woman or a Hero As excellent 
« Leſſon this, and of wonderful uſe, were it well 
« ſtudied; 1 believe polite Learning would gain more 
« by it than by what we may expect from the Produ- 
« Fions of all our modern Profeſſors. — 

T H E Diſcourſe which ſeems to be moſt arileſs is moſt 
beautiful: Quintilian ſays, Nothing is harder than 
what every one imagines he could do himſelf, which 
is the Simplicity ſo much commended by Longinus, 
Bouhours, and the beſt Critics, and ſo much decry'd by 
the Tranſlator of Homer, who aſſures us, in the Notes 
he took from the Dutch and French Commentators, that 
Simplicity is a Word of Diſguiſe for a ſhameful} un- 
poetical Neglect of Expreſſion ; wherein be foews 

a 3 15 
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much of its very Being to Art. 
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us that he does not really underſtand what is meant by 


Simplicity, which be confines. to Language, though a 


Thought is much more likely to be ſimple, as coming im- 
mediately from Nature, than Expreſſion, which owes 
What he means by it is 
rather Rudeneſs than Simplicity. F it regarded any 


Thing beſide Language, it wou'd run into Extravagance, 


the cerlain Effect of Neglect of Thought. But there's 
nothing more common than for People to talk wildly, when 
they touch on Subjects they are not Maſters of. A 
Man may, doubtleſs, be a good Poet, without being an 
Adept in Criticiſm , but to teach the Latter, without 


knowing the firſt Rudiments of it, is one of the worſt In- 


ances of Buackery. However this Writer has a way to 
come off: which few People could think f; where he tells 


45, I believe it will be found a true Obſervation, 


that there never was any thing ſo abſurd and ridi- 
culous, but has, one Time or other, been written 
even by ſome Author of Reputation. 
on it may not be improper for Writers to make, 
as being at once ſome Mortification to their Vani- 
ty, and ſome Comfort to their Infirmity. That 
Abſurdity | 
does not appear by the Modeſty of his Writings, but pro- 


bably that Reflection may have been ſome Comfort to 


his Infirmity. 

Oppoſite to this Simplicity, which he ſeems to know 
nothing of, is Aﬀectation, which he appears to be very 
well acquainted with. I think I have ſomewhere elſe taken 
Netice that there are not in ous Language Expreſſions 


fo affefied as this of the ſame Tranſlator in the above- 


mentioned Notes: Nothing is more lively and Piftu- 


reſque, than the Attitude Palroclus is here deſcribed 


in : The Pathetick of his Speech is finely contraſted 
by the Fierte of that of Achilles. The Affectalion 
here is ſo apparent and ridiculous, that I defy any one to 
ſbeax it, without making a prim Face, and ſcrewing up 


255 Mouth lite pretty Miſs at a Boarding School, if I 


2 may 


A Refle&i- 


has been any Mortification to this Critick 
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may be allowed to fteal from my ſelf. Again, There is 
ſomething inexpreſſibly riant in the Vintage Com- 
partment of Achilles's Shield: By turning over a Page 
or two of Freſnoy, or Des Piles, who wrote of Pain- 
ters and Painting, a Man may be furniſhed with a 
Hundred ſuch Technical Terms, This is ſo far from 
that Neglect which he ſo much condemns, that it is ſtu- 
7d and labour d, and Bas the Effect of thoſe Imper- 
tinents deſerib*d by Horace and Boileau, who kill you 
with Ceremony. 


He ſhocks you with Civility, as ſuch 
Diſpleaſe you moſt, who ſtrive to pleaſe too much. 


THE ſame Boileau inſtructs us how to avoid this 
AfeFation, and yet not deſcend to Meanneſs ; a great- 
er Vice in Expreſſion, if poſſible : The firſt Quali- 
fication that is to be ſuppos'd in a true Orator is, 
that his Wit be not creeping : Indeed, *tis impoſ- 
ſible for a Man who all his Life time has been us'd 
ro mean and ſervile Inclinations, ever to be able 
to produce any Thing very Marvellous, or worthy 
of Poſterity : Which Tranſlations are not thought to 
be by Men of Genius and Judgment. Boileau again in 
a Letter to Monſ. de Maucroix, ſays, As for me, and 
my Brother Tranſlators, we have no Reaſon to 
fear Poſterity. You have told me more than once, 
Tranflation is not the way to Immortality. 

ALL the Rules the Criticks give us for right Think- 
ing, will ſignify nothing without Talent; Vitari deni- 
que Culpam non Laudem meruit : He who writes 
regularly, avoids Blame, but does not deſerve Praiſe 
however, it muſt be own*d, that Judgment contributes 
very much to the Excellence of all ingenious Works; 


After a gen*rous and judicious Choice 
Method and Eloquence will never fail, 
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xv The PREFACE, 
as we are taught by the Lord Roſcommon. He uſt 
underſtand if the Writer has a Gift of Nature; for 
without it, Eloquence and Method would be of no more 
72 than Pencil and Colours in the Hands of a blind 
an. | . ; 

THERE is no Falſbood of Thought more vicious 
than the confounding Religions, as 1 have ſhewn more 
at large in another Place; And yet the greateſt Poets 
have been guilty of it! *Tis ſo obvious that the ſacred 
Truths of reveaPd' Religion ſhould haue no Mixture 
with the impious Fables of the Pagan Poets, that it 
is aſtoniſhing to ſee Men of Learning, as Milton and 
Cowley, fall into jo groſs an Error. Monf. Voltaire 
has offended this way too in his Henriade, where be 
ſpeaks of the Fury Fanaticiſm, 
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eſt Iuy qui dans Rabah, Ec. 
I] dicta de Jephte le Serment inhumaine 
Dans le cœur de ſa Elke il conduiſit ſa maine, 
C' eſt lui qui dans Calcas ouvrant la bouche impie 


it Demanda par ſa Voix la Mort d'Iphigenie. 


10% Jephta's raſh Vow he dictatausube plung? dl. 5 
| | The Father*s Dagger in the Daughter*s Heart; 
0 "Twas He who opening Calchas's lewd Lips, 
i By him demanded Iphigenia'sDeath, & © 
I AN 
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between the Truth and the Fiction. Yo Princeſſes are 


1 ſacrificed, the one by the Judge of Iſrasl, the other by 
the King of Argos, to appeaſe the Goddeſs, Diana. 
| One is as true as another. And the Poet and the Pro- 
3 Pbet equally inſpir'd, according to Mau, Voltaire, 
which is the Exceſs of *Falſhood in Mau dn has as 

| much Infidelity in it as Error. *Sannazarihsrmingles 

| Paganiſm with the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion ; 
4 and Camcens brings Bacchù and Venus inta a Chri- 
48 ian Poem, for whith; Rapin ſeverely ceffittes both 
; "of them, * BS» I 
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1 am tonvined, that nothing is more abſurd than to 4 

retend to dirett others, | when one wants ſo much to be W 
directed one's ſelf. Rapin condentns Petronius for” fal- 
ling, in his Virtle Poem of the Corruption bf the & < 
into all the Miſtakes be cenſures in offs. But as 
no farther than I am authoriz*'d by Father Been 
Obſervations, and by obſerving 4 ſelf whatFEſcapes*, 
have happen'd in our moſt noted Writers, ſo 1, ſhall 
be accountable for nothing but the Inequality of m Vo. 
tations with his, or with the Things be treais of ; and 
that Account I hope I can eaſily make uf with the Rea: 
der, if I have Credit where they excad, as well > 

Debit where they fall ſhort. 
„ following Tranſlations, 1 have bee 0 
to be ſlaviſbly literal ;, for the Criticiſms often hater $4 
on a Word as well as "the Thought, both muſt be pre- 
ſerv'd, or the Criticiſin's loſt; and it. it has not been a little 
hard, where Pere Bouhonrs quotes Paſſages = their 
Nonſen ſe, to preſerve even the*$pirit of the, Nonſenſe, 

if I may ſo ſay, in the: Tranſlation, and much leſs the 
Spirit of all the various Kinds of five Thinking. 

IF ſuch Criticks as the Profundities and Lilliputs 
ſhould think theſe Remarks worth remarking, I ſhall 
not have ſo good an Opinion of theirs, as to take more 
notice of them, than of thoſe worſhipful Wrongheads, 
who not content with the Rank they hold, and the Re- 
pelt that is paid them for their Dignities and Abilities 
in their reſpective Villages, Things which one would think 
ſhou*d be of themſelves ſufficient to ſatisfy- a moderate 
Ambition, ſhall, without the leaſt Call to it, or having 
any other Foundation for it than a Gallery or a Glaſs- Y 
Caſe full of Books, take upon them the Office of 4 Cri- 
tick, and decide Peremptorily, whether a Work is good 
or bad, by an affected Smile abe moſt agreeable Mark 
of Stupidity, or by the moſt ſhocking, and arbitrary To Toſs 
of the Head, Snuff of the Noſe, or Shrugof the Shoul- 
der. But ſince theſe Gentry have not Het obtain'd the 


Uſe of Speech, _— ER in Ruſticks and Polt- 
- © "tacks, 
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xxvi 
ticks, it will be time enough to think of anſwering them, 


The PREFACE. 


when they can tell us what they could have, and we 
then ſhall not fail to do our ſelves that Honour, If any 
one elſe, who is ſenſible of Modeſty, and Maſter of the 
Subject, fhall ſhew me where I have err d, I will not 


fail to acknowledge and amend thoſe Errors with Gra- 
titude and Pleaſure. | 


NOT only the Author*s Diſtance from the Preſs, 
but the Difficulty of printing out of ſo many Languages 
as the Quotations conſiſt of, have occaſion'd a few Er- 


ratas, which, however, are moſtly Literals, and ea- 


fily corrected by the knowing Reader. 
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A ſhort Account of the LIE and 
WxrIiTINGs of Father BO U- 
HOURS. 


2B oMINICK BounoURs was born of a good 

A Family at Paris, in the Year 1628. - He had 

a happy Diſpoſition to Religion and Literature, 

which he cultivated from a Child, and at Sixteen 
Years of Age commenc'd a Feſuit. 

AFTER he had gone through his Noviciat and 
Philoſophical Studies, he taught the Claſſicks in 
the College of Paris where he ſtudy'd them; but 
the Head-ach, to which he was often ſubject from 
that Time to his Death, oblig'd his Superiors 
to interrupt the Courſe of his Lectures after four 
Years Exerciſe. They put him upon the Study of 
Divinity, in which he had not ſpent four Years be- 
fore he maintain'd two publick Acts. They after- 
wards ſent him to Tours to teach Rhetorick. There 
he made ſeveral pretty Latin Poems, &c. which 
began to give him a Name. He apply'd himſelf 
particularly to the French Tongue, and took the 
more Pains in it, becaule in ſo doing he diſcharg'd 
one of the Duties incumbent on the Feſuits, who are 
not only obliged, by their Inſtitution, to teach the 
Latin Grammar, but alſo to cultivate the Lan- 
guage of the Country where they live, in order to 
form the Children under their Care to the Tranfla- 
tion of Authors. Father Boubours acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo well in this Reſpe&, that he became one of 
the moſt illuſtrious Grammarians of his Time, as 

his Books ſhew, which have all the Purity and De- 
licacy of Stile that can be deſir'd in well written 
A | 
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xxviii The LIFE and WRITINGS 
TRE Father was afterwards intruſted with the 


it Education of the two young Princes of Longueville, af 
{ in which Employment he behav'd ſo well, that the jet 
41 Dutcheſs of Longueville could not refuſe him her 
; j Efteem ; and the Duke of Longueville always ho- 
alt nour'd him with his Confidence: Alſo the Count 
175 die St. Paul, he of the two Brothers who beſt knew _ 2 : 
. the Merit of Pere Bouhours, continually gave him of 
f | the moſt effectual Marks of his Reſpect and Tender P. 
Wt neſs. 0 
| Tr Court wanting two Jeſuits at Dunkirk, in A of 
Wit order to aſſiſt the King's Officers there, to render hi 
F | the Inhabitants a little more French than they ſeem'd MR 'T: 
1 i to be at that Time, Pere Boubours was choſe for w. 
it this Purpoſe, who was ſuch a Lover of Study, that O 
| he found time for Compoſitions in the Midſt of the Pe 
bi Functions of a Miſſionary, which he perform'd to 
15 the Garriſon and the Catholick Refugees from i A 
1 England. = at 
| WHILE he was at Dunkirk, M. Colbert deſir'd "a D 
10 him to ſend him ſome Account of the true State of on 
Wh that Maritime Town, and he found his Anſwers . ge 
i; 1 ſo pertinent and judicious, that he deſir'd his Supe- | 
"A riors to ſpare him, in order Fa put the young Mar- th 
1 quiſs de Seignelay, his Son, under his Care. | 
li AFTER his Return to Paris he compos'd ſeve- wi 
Wk 5 ral Pieces, in which good Senſe, with agreeable 
4-8 Thoughts and a pure Stile, ſhines in every Page. ſti 
| | Never Man perhaps knew better how to improve th 
il 1 his Time, in thoſe ſhort Intervals of Eaſe which he | I 
1-41 had from the Head-ach ; for as ſoon as his Pain was | 
11 over he always ſet himſelf to ſtudy again, till the th 
1:8 27th of May, 1702. when he died in the College of 
43 of Lewis le Grand, in the 75th Year of his Age. P 
ti NATURE had painted the Qualities of his Soul 
& it; upon his Face: He had an eaſy agreeable Air, a 3 
ſprightly Phyſiognomy, and no Body was more 4 
FR affable, | 
F 


leſs upon the Reſerve. 
The following is a Catalogue of bis Works: 
4 Relation de la Mort, &c. 1.e. An Account 


9 of the Death of Henry II. Duke of Longueville. 
Printed at Paris, 1663. in 4 This Duke was ſo 


fond of Pere Boubours, eſpecially towards the Cloſe 
of his Life, that he carry*d him along with him to 
his Retirement at la Heuſe, and died in his Arms. 
The Account which the Father gave of his Death 
was his firſt Work, which confirm'd the good 
Opinion the World had before entertain'd of his 
Pen. | 

22. Les Entretiens, &c. i. e. The Dialogues of 
Ariſtæus and Eugene, Printed at Paris in 1671. in 
410 and 120. Alſo at Amſterdam, 1682. in 120. Theſe 
Dialogues, which are to the Number of Six, are 
on theſe Subjects : The Sea, the French Language, 
Secrecy, Wit, the Je ne ſcay quoi, Deviſes. 

3. A Letter to a Nobleman at Court, Tis againſt 
the Gentlemen of the Port Royal. 

4. A Letter to Maſſieurs of the Port Royal, againſt 
what they wrote to the Archbiſhop of Ambrun. 

5. La Verite, &c. i. e. The Truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. Tranſlated from the 7talian of 
the Marquiſs de Pianeſſa. Printed at Paris in 1672. 
120. 

6. Doutes, &c. i. e. Some Doubts concerning 
the French Language, propos'd to the Gentlemen 
of the French Academy. By a Country Gentleman. 
Printed at Paris, in 1675. 120. 

7. Remargues nouvelles, &c. 1. e. New Remarks 
on the French Tongue. Printed at Paris, in 1675. 
40. Alſo 1676. in 120. 

8. Suite, &c. i. e. More new Remarks on the 


French Tongue. Printed at Paris, in 1692. in * 
n 


of Father BOUHOURS xe, 


affable, more obliging, more even-temper*d, and 


) 
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In this Work Pere Boubours treats the Subject with 
the utmoſt Nicety ; and, as he ſays himſelf, enters 
into the fineſt Metaphyſick of Grammar ; for 
which Over-exactneſs the Abbe de la Chambre call'd 
him The Starcher of the Muſes. 

9. The Hiſtory of Peter d'Aubuſſon, Grand- 
Maſter of Rhodes. Printed at Paris, 1676. in 470. 
Alſo in 1677. in 120. 

10. The Life of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Society 
of the Jeſuits. Printed at Paris, in 1679. in 40. 

11. The Life of St. Francis Xiver, of the Society of 

Jeſus, Apoſtle of the Indies and of Japan. Nen! at 
Paris, in 1682. in 4. 

12. The Opinion of the Jeſuits touching Philoſophical 
Sin. In Three Letters. Printed at Paris, in 1690. 
in 120. 

13. La Maniere de BIEN PENSER dans les Ouvrages 
a Eſprit : Or the Manner of right Thinking in the 
Works of the Ingenious : Being Dialogues (be- 
tween Eudoxius and Philantbius.) Printed at Paris, 
in 1687. 4to. Again, in 1688. 120. and the ſame 
Year at Amſterdam, in 120. This Work was at- 
tack'd with a great deal of Wit in 1703. by the 
Marquiſs Or/i, in an Halian Treatiſe, and the 
Journaliſts, de Trevoux, have attempted in that 

Journal to defend him. 
14. A Letter to a Lady in the Country. concerning 
the Dialogues aforeſaid. Printed at Paris, in 120, in 
1688. Pere Boubours takes occaſion in it to anſwer 
the Faults found by the Marquiſs with choſe Dia- 
* — which he extols to that Degree as made it 
ueſt ion with ſeveral whether the Letter was his, 
W it was ſo without Diſpute. 

15. Penſes ingenienſes, &c. i. e. The ingenious 
Thoughts of the Ancients and Moderns. Printed at 
Paris, in 1689. in 120. and at Amſterdam in 1692. 

188 in 120, Pere Boubours having collected more Mate- 
14 rials for his Maniere de bien Penſer, than the 3 
| wou 
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would admit of, was unwilling they ſhould be loſt, 
and threw them therefore into his Work, which is 
only a Collection of various Sentiments, accom- 
pany'd with ſhort Reflections, ſhewing their Beau- 
ties or Blemiſhes. 

16. Ingenious Thoughts of the Fathers of the Church. 
Printed at Paris, in 1700. in 120, This is of the . 
ſame Kind as the former. 

17. The New Teſtament render'd into French 
from the vulgar Tranſlation. Printed at Paris, in 
Two Volumes in 120. the Firſt in 1697. and the 
Second in 1703. Pere Boubours was not the ſole 
Author of that Verſion ; for the Jeſuits, le Teller 
and Beſnier, aſſiſted in it, the former in quality of a 
Divine, the, laſt as a Perſon vers'd in the Oriental 
Languages. | | 

18. The Life of Laurentia de Bellefons, who was 
the Foundreſs and Superior of the Nunnery of Bene- 
dictines of our Lady of Angels at Roan. Printed at 
Paris in 1686, in 8v9. This Lady died in 1683. 

19. Opuſcules fur divers ſujets : Or, Miſcellaneous 
Traits. Printed at Paris, in 1684. in 120. They 
are on various Subjects, of which ſome were pub- 
liſh*'d before; as the two Letters againſt Me/henrs 
of the Port-Royal ; which are ſomewhat alter'd in 
this Edition : And the Account of the Death of the 
Duke de Longueville. 

20. Chriſtian Thoughts for every Day of the Month. 
Printed at Paris, in 120. 

21. Chriſtian Maxims, in 120. which have had 
ſeveral Impreſſions. 

22. Scripture Expreſſions, extracted for the Comfort 
of Perſons under Suffering. A poſthumous Work. 
Printed at Paris, in 1704. 1n 249. 

23. A Panegyrick on Oliver Patru, of the French 
Academy, one of the Advocates in Parliament. Tis 
prefix'd to his Works, 
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24. Letters 
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24. Letters to the Marchioneſs de —— con- 
cerning the Princeſs de Cleves. Printed at Paris, in 
1678. in 120. Though the Princeſs de Cleve's 
Book had a great Reputation at its firſt Appea- 
rance, yet a Criticiſm came out upon it, which 

ve it no Quarter. Pere Boubours was ſaid to be 
the Author of it; and, indeed, the elaborate Me- 
thod of Compoſition and Criticiſm, and the Quo- 
tations taken from Boubours*'s New Remarks on the 
French Language, might be ſufficient Proofs to con- 

firm this Suppoſition, if it was not known to be his 
by other Tokens. Yet there are ſome Sentiments 

| advanc'd in this Criticiſm which do not tally with 

his; and, perhaps, it was for this Reaſon that he 
did not care to own himſelf the Author of it. 

25.' An Explanation of ſeveral French Terms; as 
the Ænigma, Grypbe, Logogryphe, &c. which many 
People confound for want of having a clear Notion 
of them. Tis inſerted in the Memoirs de Trevoux 
for September, 1701. | 

The Memoirs de Trevoux, for July, 1702. and 
the Journal des Scavans, for the ſame Nonch, have 

an Encomium on Pere Boubours, to which we ſhall 
only add that given him by Mr. Appisox, in his 
SpeFator, Ne 62. 

« BoHOURS, whom I look upon to be the moſt 
« penetrating of all the French Criticks, has taken 
CE Pains to ſhew that *tis impoſſible for any 
« Thought to be beautiful which is not juſt, and 
« has not its Foundation in the Nature of Things: 
« That the Baſis of all Wit is Truth; and that 
e no Thought can be valuable, of which good 
« Senſe is not the Ground-work.” 
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IHE 
INTRODUCTION. 


N the Attempt which 1 
lately made, to give A 
Sketch of Father Bou- 
bours's Manner of Criti- 
ciſm, 1 was 2 to 
be upon a ſtrict 

as expecting the Attacks 
of all thoſe. that imagin'd 
there were no Criticks but 
themſelves, and no Way 
of thinking or ſpeaking finely and juſtly but their 
own. I do not envy Gentlemen that good Opinion 


of themſelves and their Judgement. 1 very — 
B A 


uard, 
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ly acknowledge my own Want of t, and my Readi- 
neſs to learn rather than to teach the Arts treated 
of by Father Boubours ; but that does not hinder 
my deſiring that both Authors and Readers ſhou'd 
know as much of right thinking as our Neighbours, 
and my endeavouring to contribute towards it. *Tis 
hop'd that ſome abler Writer may be excited by it, 
to improve and perfect what I have too imperfectly 
attempted both in the Eſſay on Criticiſm, and the 
following Treatiſe. I have now no ſuch Fears up- 
on me as when I was writing that Eſſay. The Cri- 
ticks muſt attack Pere Bonuhours before they can 
come at me. I put him before me every where, 
and defend my ſelf by his Authority, which I am 


ſure the boldeſt of them has not Courage enough 8 


to encounter. His Work is divided into four Dia- 
logues, and he has ſome Advantages by the Dia- 
logue, which 1 ſhall loſe in a continued Diſcourſe, 
but the Converſation is too much French, The 
two Gentlemen Eudoxius and Philanthus are ſo 
extreamly Civil and Complaiſant, that they ſeem to 
be brought upon the Stage rather to ſhew their 


good Breeding than their good Learning. Add to 5 
this, that Phhilauthus, who is ſuppos'd to be the | 


Reader, is only as a Shade in a Picture, to give 
Light to the Character of Eudoxius, whom you 
muſt ſuppoſe to be the Author; and, as it is always 
in Dialogues, the Writer is ever the beſt Man in 
the Company, whether it be as a Wit, a Critick, a 
Politician, a Caſuiſt, a Divine, or a Perſon of any 
Art or Profeſſion. 


Tur Author's Deſign in his Maniere de bien 
penſer, has no Relation to the Art of Logick 
which is taught by Meſſieurs of the Port Royal 
in the Art of Thinking, He does not aim at teach- 
ing the Readers how to conceive ſimple * or 

orm 
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form Arguments with the Exactneſs which Argu- 


mentation requires, both as to Reflexion and Pre- 


cept. He does not endeavour to rectify the ordi- 


nary Judgements of Mankind in the Commerce of 
Life and common Converſation, where Eloquence 
and polite Learning are not in Queſtion. 


H x concerns himſelf only with thoſe Productions 
of the Mind, which are term'd Thonghts in the 
Works of the Ingenious; and pretends to nothing 
more than to diſtinguiſh the Good from the Bad. 
He preſcribes no Rules, nor makes Laws for the 


Government of others ; he ſpeaks what he thinks, 


and leaves every one the Liberty to think other- 
wiſe if they pleaſe. 5 


B y the Works of the Ingenions he underſtands, 
Hiſtory, Poetry, Lloquence, Speeches, Panegyricks, 
Funeral Orations, and the like, The latter, Funeral 
Orations are the moſt ſtudy'd Pieces in the French 
Eloquence, and their Doctors ſeem to imitate the 
Licence of the Pagan Oratory on thoſe Occaſions, 
more than the Piety and Simplicity of Chriſtian 
Sermons. | 


Tu E Author has not treated this Subject as it is 
done in the Schools, where you muſt travel thro' 
a wide and barren Country of Technical Forms and 
Terms, to arrive at alittle Knowledge in a Nook 
of it; yet his Diſcourſe,as it has regard to Thoughts, 
may be deemed at once both the Arts of Logick 
and Rhetorick : Not a crabbed Logick, ſuch as I 
have juſt mention'd, dry and abſtracted; not a 
diffus d and difficult Rhetorick, form'd rather to 
confound than convince ; but ſhort and eaſy, in- 
ſtructing more by Example than by Precept. 
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PAT HER Boubours was ſometime of Opinion 
that he ſhou'd call his Book the Hiſtory of Thoughts, 
and not the Manner of Thinking. For he often re- 
preſents the Origin of them, the Progreſs, the 
Change and the Decadence. His firſt Obſervation 
is infallible, that Genius of it ſelf can do _ if i it 
is not directed by Judgement. 


Scribendi recte ſapere eſt & Principium & Fons. 
Sound Judgement is the Ground of writing well. 
Rosc. Hor. 


No Man can write correctly, unleſs he thinks juſt- 
ly; the Way to think juſtly, is to obſerve the Errours 
which others have fall'n into for want of due 
Reflexion and rightly conſidering their Sub- 


ject. 


— W tho _ 


PART- 


Of Falſe THuouGnTs, and True 
THOUGHTS; and in What the 
Difference between them conſiſts. 


Hrn Uſe does not prevail in the Manners 


T, < 
F 


either of Thinking .or Speaking, good Senſe 
;/Þ f 
sto be the Rule, and that will preſently di- 
N rect us to diſtinguiſh between the Falſe and 
Ne the Zrue in a Thought or Expreſſion. 

= Tur is the firſt Quality in Thinking; 
'tis the Foundation of all Thoughts. If this is wanting, 
the fineſt Thoughts become vicious, or rather thoſe that 
appear fine, but in Effect are not ſo ; of which Kind are moſt 
of the 2 in our Modern Tragedies, that have been 
moſt applauded, and procured them the greatg Currency, 
but after a late Example of the vileſt Stuff that ever was 
brought on a Stage, being follow'd a whole Seaſon ; ſuch 
Currency may be more infamous than to be damn'd at 
Sight. Thoughts are the Images of Things, as Words are 
the Images of Thoughts; and to Think or Speak in gene- 
ral Terms, is to form in One's Mind the Picture of an Ob- 
ject either ſpiritual or ſenſible. Now all Pictures and I- 
mages are no farther true than they are like. Thus a 
Thought is true when it is a faithful Repreſentation of 
Things, and falſe when it repreſents them otherwiſe than 
they are in themſelves, 


% 


i 
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Ar ingenious Thoughts in all Writings of Hiſtory, 
Poetry, Eloquence, ſhouid reſemble thoſe of that great O- 
rator mentioned by Cicero; Sententie Craſſi ram integre, 
tam ver, tai noe, tam ſine pigmentis fucoque puerili; ſo 
ſound, ſo true, ſo new, ſo uncommon, and free from all that 
falſe Brillant and Tenſel Glittering, which are alike frivo- 
lous and puerile. True it is, that what appears falſe may not 
really be ſo ; what ſtrikes us moſt in Epigrams and other 
witty Pieces, turns generally on Fiction, Point and Hyper- 
bole, which are ſo many Falſehoods ; but there is a great 
deal ot Difference between Falſehood and Fiction: The 
one is an Imitation, and in ſome wiſe the Perfection of Na- 
ture; the other the Corruption and intire Deſtruction of it. 
Indeed the fabulous or poetical World has nothing real in 
it; tis made up of mere Imagination: Parnaſſus, Apollo, 
the Miſes, and the Horſe Pegaſzrs, are only agreeable 
Cliin.cra's: Put that Syſtem being once allow'd, all that 
i ieipn'd within the Extent of the ſame Syſtem, does not 
paſs tor Ii among the Learned, eſpecially if it carries 
wich it Feriſamuty, and conceals ſome Truth. Falſe- 
hood is tonietimes the Beauty and Soul of a Thought; 
Bella jalſitas, flawſibile mendacium; & ob eam canſam 
gratiſi mem, quod excegitamns ſolerter & ingenioſe. Vavaſſ. 
Lib. de Epig. -- | 

For inſtance: According to the Fable, the Flowers 
ſpring under the Feet of the Gods and Heroes: Which 
rhaps teaches us that the Great, where-ever they come, 
hou ſcatter Abundance and Joy. The Springing of the 
Flowers is a Fiction, but the ſcattering Abundance and 
oy which is meant by it, is plauſible and probable. Such 
3s the Senſe of theſe Verſes of Racan upon Queen Mary 
de Medicis. 


Paſſcz, cheres brebis, jouiſſez de la joye 
ue le ciel vous envoye: 
A la fin ſa clemence a pitie de nos pleurs; 
Alles dans la Campagne, allez dans la prairie ; 
N' epargnez point les Fleurs; 
Il en revient aſſez ſous le pas de Marie. 


Go my dear Hochs the Pleaſures ſhare, 

Wiich Heaven does for theſe Plains prepare: 
Her Pity's mov'd at laſt, nnd now, 

Her Bleſſings ſhe'll on you beſtors : 

Go, graze the Country round, go feed 
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At large, nor ſpare the flow'ry Mead : 
Feed on the Flowers, and fear no waſte ; enow, 
When Mary ccmes, beneath her Feet will grow. 


THztRE is nothing ſhocking in this Thought: If there 
is Falſehood in it, 'tis a Falſehood that is eſtabliſhed, and 
has the Air of Truth. Thus far Pere Bouhours, But as 
there is no Fal ſehood in it, ſo there's not much Spirit nor 
Imagination. When we read in Homer, that the Goddeſ- 
ſes ot Prayer are Cyipſiles and deform'd; we are taught by 
it, that Prayer has of it ſelf ſomething low in it, — that 
when one prays, one does not go ſo fait as when one com- 
mands; which occafion'd the Saying, That Commands are 
ſhort, and Prayers long, It might by added, that the one 
is proud and haughty, the other humble and creeping. In 
this Sentiment it was that Mr. Vedon, late of Lincotns- 
Inn, had a Project for a Zemple of Praiſe to be erected in 
that Square, where Hymns of Praiſe and Thankſgiving 
ſhould be only ſung ; he obſerving, that we are always ta- 
king too much Care of our ſelves in our daily Prayers, and 
too rarely lift up our grateful Souls in Prajſes to our hea- 

venly Benefactor, for the Mercies we are always begging 
and receiving of him. As we are not ſhockt at Homer's 
making the Goddeſſes of Prayer Cripples, fo the Fiction, 
that the Graces are ſhort and little, does not diſpleaſe. It 
teaches that little Things are moſt charming ; the Charm 
often conſiſts in a Gate, in a Smile, in a negligent Air, or 
ſomething leſs than either of them. The ſame may 
ſaid of all other Fictions, which have any Wit. The fa - 
bulous Syſtem takes off what there is of Falſchood in them, 
and it is lawful, nay commendable in a Poet to be wittily 
falſe in his Thought. But where the fabulous Syſtem does 
not ſupport him, Truth ſhould be the Rule of Zhinking, 
in Verſe as well as Proſe. I do not by this intend to de- 
prive Poetry of the Marvellous, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the moſt noble and ſublime Proſe. I mean no more than 
that the Poets ſhould not deſtroy the Eſſence of Things, by 
endeavouring to raiſe and embelliſh them. 

I r often happens, that the moſt noted and moſt glarin 
Thoughts in a Poem are the molt falſe, as is before hinted. 
To inftance the famous Verſe of Lucan. 

Victrix cauſa diis placuit, ſed Vita Catoni. 
The Goas were for the Victors, but Cato for the 
Vanquiſbed. 
B 4 IN 
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In Mr. Rowe's Tranſlation of this Verſe the Spirit of 
it is entirely evaporated. 


Viftorions Czfar by the Gods was crown'd, 
The vanquiſhed Party was by Cato own'd. 


5 Tn rzr Owning by Cato is ſo poor, that it naturally falls in- 
to Burleſque, and puts me in Mind of a Story of Foe Haines 
| | and Tom Durfey, The Latter being very angry with a Per- 
{on who had enter'd a Room, and fat down in his Chair, 
upon his leaving it a while, demanded again and again, 
who 0Ww1'd him ? Why, ſays Joe Haines with his hoarſe 
Voice, I 07 112? As poor as this Tale is, one cannot 
| better repreſent the Poverty of Mr. Rowe's Verſion of this 
| remarkable Verſe ; which Brebenf has thus tranſlated, very 
flatly according to Mr. Malſh, 


; Les Dieux ſervent Cæſar: mais Caton ſuit Pompce. 
| Tue Gods aſſiſted Cæſar: But Cato followed Pompey. 
| 


T. Author of the Preface to Dryden's Tranſlation of 
Firgit's Eclogues, ſuppoſed to be Mr. Waiſþ,renders it thus; 
{ Heaven meanly with the Congu'ror did comply; 
3 But Cato rather than ſubmit wouls die. 


| S | 
That neanuly makes the matter worſe than it was before; 
one can have no [dea of Heaven's doing a mean Thing. Moſt 
Readers are of tiic Opinion of Father Boukours's Philan- 
this, That nothing can be more grand and more fine than 
thi; bought; whereas that learned Jeſuit tells us, tis only 
fc in Appearance, and that when we examine it to the 
Bottom we hall find it wants good Senſe, For it repreſents 
nie Gods elpouſing an unjult Cauſe, ſuch as was Cæſar's, 
who ſacrific'd his Country to his Ambition, and was endea- 
vouring to {uppreſs the Liberty of the Republick, which 
Pojnpey endeavour'd to ſupport : Now, according to good 
Senſe, the Gods cannot approve of the Injuſtice of an U- 20S. 
ſurper, who breaks through all Laws Divine and Human, W 
to make himſelf Maſter of the World; and a right Under- | 
derſtanding would have let the Gods alone on this Occaſion. 
Beſides, Cato was an honeſt Man, as the Poet himſelf has 

painted him; and there is no Senſe in his ſetting him againſt 

the Gods, and making him engag'd in an Intereſt oppoſite 

to theirs ; 'tis to deſtroy his Character, and to rob him of 

his Virtue, For if we believe Saluſt, it was a Part of the 

Roman Probity to bear Affection to the immortal * | 

an 
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and they did not begin to negle& them at Rome, till their 
Manners began to be corrupted. aritig fidem, probi- 
tatem, cereraſque Artes bonas ſubveriF>Pro his ſuper- 
biam, crudelitatem, Deos negligere eaocuit. Bell. Cat. It 
was {till leſs reaſonable to raiſe Cato above the Gods, in 
Honour of Pompay's Party; yet that is what Lucan 
means by it. | 


Sed Victa Catoni. 
But Cato follows Pompey. 


The But there is a Mark of Diſtinction and Prefe- 
rence, The whole Streſs of the Expreſſion lies on that 
Sed, But; tis ſo obvious, that I nad Mr. Row ſhou'd 
take no Notice of it. Lucan is entirely loſt in his Tranſla- 
tion. Cato, 'tis true, was, in the Opinion of the Ro- 
mans, the living Image of Virtue, and in every Thing 
more like to the Gods than to Men. It is allow'd He was a 
divine Man; but ſtill he was a Man; and Lucan, tho a 
Poet and a Pagan, cou'd not give him the Advantage of 
the Gods without giving Offence to the Religion he pro- 
feſs'd. Thus it is, that this Thought of his is both falſe 
and impious. Mr. Waſp thinks of it like Boubours, It 
is an unparaonable Preſumption in any Sort of Religion to 


complement their Princes at the expence of their Deities. | 
Pref. ib. and Lord Zanſdown paſſes the ſame Judgement. 


T he Gods permitting Traitors to ſucceed, 
Become not Parties in an impious Deed ; 
And by the Tyrant's Muraer we may find, 
That Cato and the Gods were of a Mind. 


A very juſt and noble Thought, worthy the Dignity of the 
noble Author, and it is Pity that any Part of his Character 
ſhou'd not be equal to it. 


„ 


TR ER E are ſome Criticks, who to excuſe Lucan, 


explain the Verſe thus; It pleas'd the, Gods, that the 
wicked Party ſhou'd dot, over the Good; tho' Cato 
defir'd the contrary, Good Men every Day pray for the 
Succeſs of thoſe that reſemble them, and tor the Proſpe- 
rity of a juſt Cauſe ; but their Prayers are not always 
1 and Providence ſometimes orders Things other- 
wiſe. 6 

TA x Gods declar'd themſelves for Cæſar, by the Suc- 
ceſs of the War, tho' Pompey's Party was rhe more Juſt, 


and Cato fided with him, The Bt in the Verſe, per- 


haps, 
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haps, fignifies only Thigh, and does not injure the Gods, 


whoſe Deſigns are impenetrable. 


Ix anſwer to this, it is ſaid, If there was nothing 
more in the Thought of Lucan, 'twould be no great Mat- 
ter. There wou'd be no need of clamouring at it. But 
thoſe who admire this Verſe, do not ſo interpret it. A 
Critick on Brebenf's Tranſlation of it, objects againſt him, 
That the Expreſſion in French does not come up to the ori- 
ginal Latin. Lucan's Soul was ſo poſſeſs'd with the Me- 
rit of Cato, that he raiſes him above the Gods, in making 


him the Defender of the juſteſt Cauſe, and in placing the 


Deities on the wrong Side. Brebenrf turns this noble I- 
mage of raiſing Cato above the Gods into the mean one of 


his ſerving Pompey; and it is moſt certain, that not only 


the French Critick upon Breberf's Verſion, but almoſt all 


that ever read this Verſe of Lucan, did fo underſtand it, 


and in this Senſe only admire and extol ir. But, per- 
haps, there is not that Impiety in Zucan's Thought, 
which the French Critick charges it with. 

T'n = Pagan Poets had their Gods of the Fable, as 
well as we Chriſtians. Nay, the Fabulous Deities, the 
Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, Venus, Bellona, &c. were as 
much Fiction to the wiſer Heathens, as they are to us, 
Jupiter and Europa, Mars and Venus, Neptune and 
Philyra, Apollo and Daphne, Pluto and Proſerpine z 
Are theſe the Deities whom Lucan ought not to have 
offended, out of Complacency to Cato? The fickle 
Goddeſs Fortune, who had ev'ry where her Temples, was 
on the Side of Ceſar; and what more is there meant by it, 
than that Ceſar had Fortune on his Side; but Pompey had 
Cato, and with him Z#/tice ? Homer brings in the Deities 
fighting, ſome on one Side, ſome on another, as their Paſ- 
ſions directed them. Are theſe the Gods, the Poets ſhou'd 
not be free with? And is not the Vertue of Cato ſuperi- 
our toa Hoſt of ſuch vicious Deities ? 

T n = Pater Omnpotens, the Creator and Preſerver of 
the World, whom Virgil calls, | 


The Power immenſe, th eternal Energy, 
The King of Goas and Men, who raus, 


The radiant Stars, and Heaven and Earth controuls. 
| DR y;, 


. is not to be underſtood in Lucan's Diis, not the God who 
by his Providence governs the whole Creation; and to a. 
poſe 
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ſe whom is the Height of Impiety. The wiſer Hea- 
thens, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, &c. ador'd. no other God 
but this Pater Omnipotens; and the Poets being the very 
Makers of the Heathen Deities, it cou'd be no Impiety in 
them, to do what they pleas'd with what they had made 


themſelves. | 
FaTnEFaz Zouhours very juſtly condemns a Saying in 


Aricſto, of one of his Heroes; which indeed, is very 
nearly related to the Hibernian Figure, call'd a Bull ; 


II pover' huomo che non ſen' era accorto, 
Andara combattendo, & era morto. 
Not knowing he was ki, be ſtill fought on, 


Of the ſame Kind is what Tags ſays of Argantes: 


Minacciava morendo, e non Languia. 
He threaten'd as he dy a, and did not languiſh. 


Fairfax has not given us Tafſo in this Paſſage : 


Argantes 4y'4, but no Complaint he made, 
But as he furious liv'd, be careleſs ay's. 
Minacciava morendo, 


He threaten'd as he dy d. 


Fairfax ; he made no Complaint ; be dy'# careleſs, is all 
you have in his Tranſlation. A fierce robuſt Saracen, ſays 
Pere Bonhours, being mortally wounded, may menace his 
Enemy when he is dying; but not to loſe his Strength, and 
not to languiſh under Death, is to exempt Argantes from 
the Law of Nature, and to deſtroy the Man in order to 
raiſe the Heroe. His Menaces are agreeable to his Cha- 
racter. 

Superbi, formidabili, feroci 

Gli ultimi moti fur, I ultime voci, 


Hold, proud, diſdainful, fierce, and void of Fear, 
His Motions laſt, laſt Looks, and Speeches ere. 
FAIR Y 


As the Verſe of Lucan has been ſo much prais d for 
its Dignity ; ſo hath this Verſe of Taſſo, as a bright In- 
ſtance of Heroick Courage. The Heroe dies without the 
leaſt Weakneſs. Heroes may have Reſolution and Con- 
ſtancy at the laſt Gaſp, but they can't loſe all the Blood 
in their Veins, without being weaken'd by it, without 
languiſhing. Montagne's Cannibal after he is taken Priſo- 


ner, 


| 


nd 
ET 4 


it, in 
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ner, defies his Enemies in Chains, rails at them, ſpits in 


their Faces, and tis all very natural in a fierce refolute 


Barbarian. Nay, if ſuch a one in the Midſt of Tor- 


3 had not the Power of Speech, and yet ſhould 


make Mouths at his Tormentors, it would not be out of 
Nature; as it is to ſay he dy'd of his Wounds, and was 
not the weaker for it, Lord Janſſorem has an Eye to this 
— of Montagne, and Pere Bouhours's Remark upon 
is Poem on unnE⁰tural Flights in Poetry, : 


The captive Cannibal, oppreſi'd with Chains, 
Net braves his Foe, reviles, provobes, diſdains: 
Of Nature fierce, untameable and proud, 

He bids Defiance to the gaping Croud. 


Anda ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 

With fiery Glances mocks thetr Rage and dies. 

This is the utmoſt Stretch that Nature can, 

Aud all beyond is fulſome, falſe, aud vain. 
Admirable Lines, and worth all in ſome ming Eflays 
on Criticiſm. 

I T is objected, That ſuch Niceneſs, as to the Truth of 
Thought, will deprive Poets of ſome of the moſt a- 


| greeable Parts of Poetry, which Macrobius terms Cavilla- 


riones, and Seneca calls Vafre & Ludicræ Concluſiones ; 
the [ralions term them Vivozze a” Ingegno, and the Spa- 


niards, Agitdezas. Ariſtotle reduces the Art of ingenious 


Thinking to Metaphor, which is a Sort of Deceit or Falſe- 
hood; and Count Teſauro an Tralian Critick in his Can- 
nochiale Ariſcotetico ſays, That according to the Princi- 


ples of that Philoſopher, the moſt ſubtle and the moſt 


exquifite Thoughts are 'only figurative Enthymemes, or 


imperfect Syogrſins, which equally pleaſe and impoſe 


upon the Underſtanding. This puts the Makers of Points 
and Puns very much in Countenance, and gives the San; 
and the Purcels a Place among the Erheridge's and 
Wycherley's. We muit therefore explain after Pere 
Bouhcurs, in what Senſe Ariſtorle and Teſauro, are to be 
taken, | 

FiGvRE in Speech is not Falſehood; and Metaphor 
has its Truth as well as its Fiction, as Ariſtotle teaches in 
his Rhetorick, When Homer ſays; Achilles goes like a 
Lion, tis a Compariſon ; but when he ſays 

Of Meta- of the ſame Heroc, The Lion 4arted him- 
phors. ſelf ; tis a Metaphor. Achilles in the Com- 


pariſon, 
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pariſon, reſembles a Thon; In the Meraphor, he is a Mon. 
The Metaphor you fee is livelier and ſhorter than the 
Compariſon. The former repreſents but one Object, the 
latter ſhews us two. The Metaphor, it I may ſo ſay, 
confounds the Lyon with Achiltss, or Achilles with the 
Lyon ; but there is no more Falſehood in the one than 
in the other. Theſe metaphorical Idea's deceive no Bo- 
dy. A very little Underſtanding will teach us what they fig- 
nifie, —— a Man muſt be extremely dull to take ſuch 
Things according to the Letter. Is there any one ſo ſtu- 
pid, as to ſuppoſe Homer's Achilles was really a Lyon, 
and not a Man who had the Strength, Fierceneſs and 
Courage, which are the Properties of a Lyon? When Voi- 
ture — of Guſtavus Aaolphus, Behold the Lyon of the 
North; who does not diſcover thro' this foreign Image, Aa 
Monarch that by his Valour and his Power made all the { 
North to tremble ? Metaphors are like tranſparent Vails, 
which expoſe what they cover. E71vocal Expreſſions may 
be ſometimes not only ſufferable, but beautiful; eſpecially 
when they do not deſcend ſo low as punning. Pins are 
cvery where falſe Wit, and cannot be otherwiſe; the Wit 
conſiſting in the Sound, and not in the Senſe ; but equi- 
vocal Expreſſions may be true in the Senſe, tho' in the 
Letter they are falſe: As this Poem of Yoiture, a Petition 
to pry wg Mazarine for his Coach-man, who had over- 
turn'd him : 


Prelat paſſant tous les Prelats paſſez, 

Car le preſens ſeroit un peu trop dire, 

Pour Dieu rendez les pechez effacez 

De ce Cocher qui vous ſceut mal conduire : 
S' il fut peu caut a ſon chemin elire, 

Voſtre Renom le rendit temeraire. 

Car chacun dit, que quoy que vous faſſiez 
En Guerre, en Paix, en Voyage, en Affaire, 
Vous vous trouvez toujours deſſus vos pieds. 


Prelate, ſurpaſſing all paſt Prelates, 
To ſay the preſent, were too much, 
Forgive the Treſpaſs of the Coach-mar, 
Who guided you ſo ſcurvily; 

Too little cautious of his Way, 

Ana by your Glory made too bots : 
For he à hundred Times had heard 
Whate er you de, in War, in Peace, 
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In Fournies, Voyages, Afairs, 
You're abways fornd upon your Feet, 


He cou'd not well be upon his Feet, if his Coach over- 
turn'd, but he cou'd very well be ſuppos'd to be as much 
out of danger of overturning in his Travels, as of miſcar- 
rying elſewhere. Boarbours inſerts another Petition to the 
Cardinal on the ſame Subject : 


Plaiſe, Seigneur, plaiſe a voſtre Eminence 
Faire la paix de I afflige Cocher, 

Qui par Malheur, ou bien par Imprudence, 
Deſſous les flots vous a fait trebucher. 

On ne luy doit ce crime reprocher : 

Le trop hardi meneur ne ſcavoit pas 

De Phaeton I Hiltoire & piteux Cas: 

I'l ne lifoit metamorphoſe aucune: 

Et ne croyoit qu' on deuſt craindre aucun pas 
En conduiſant Ceſar & {a Fortune. 


Paraon, may 't pleaſe your Eminence, 
TH} afflifted Coach-man's high Offence, 
Whether it by Misfortune came, 
Or by Impruaence, tis the ſame : 
Into the Ditch you fell, that's plain, 
Ani now youre fairly our again. 
You ſnould not the poor Man reproach, 
With the Diſaſter of his Coach. 
Too vent'rous Driver, he neer heard, 
How *vith young Phaeton it far'd ; 
How vilely he in Coach box ſped, 
Nor Metamorphoſis &er read. 
He could not think of turning ver, 
Ho Cæſar and his Fortune bcre. 


+ 


Yowv ſee here, tho' the Coach-man had not read the 
Metamorploſes, he was pretty well vers'd in the Roman 
Hiſtory, and acquainted with that Saying of Julius Ceſar 
to the Pilot in a Storm; Fear not Friend, thou carrieſt 
Cæſar and his Fortune. Plut. Life Czi. Thus the 
Thought is not probable in a Coach-man, and conſequent- 
ly not True. 3 

Ta vr is always true, tho' it be mix'd with Falſe- 
hood. A good Guinea is not the worſe for being in the 
ſame Purſe with a bad one. There's but one owing to 
£ | Jou; 
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you; two are offer'd, a good and a bad, chooſe which 
you will of them, and we ſhall find out how you know 
Money by the Choice you make. You will alſo have the 
Pleaſure of putting your Diſcernment to the Proof, and diſ- 
covering the Jultnets of it. 

EqQuivocar Expreſſions, ſuch as thoſe of Yoitnre 
to Cardinal Mazarine, are the Wantonneſs of Wit. Truth 
and Falſehood are join'd together; and what's moſt re- 
markable in it, the Falſe conducts to the True. In 


reading 


Torre akvays found upon your Feet. 


I conceive two Things, as is ſaid before; the one Falſe, 
that his Feet never fail him; the other True, that his 
Mind and his Fortune are always the ſame. The former 
leads you immediately to the latter, and the Turn is as 
agreeable as it is quick, Theſe Turns are ſufferable, and 


even entertaining in —_— Madrigalls, Sonnets and 


the like. Mr. Waller is tull of them. 


T he Picture of fair Venus, that, 
For which Men ſay the Goaatſs ſat, 
Was laſt till Lely from your Look, 
Hain that glorious Image took. 


According to the Fable which is Poetical Truth, Lely 
did not draw the Picture of Venus in the Lady's, but he 
_ Beauty it ſelf, which is the Truth intended by the 
oct, 
Thus the fair Tyrant celebrates the Prize, 

Ana atts her ſelf the Triumph of her Eyes. 

So Nero once, with Harp in Hana, ſurvey 4 

His flaming Rome, and as it burnt, he play d. 


Tux Lady Jſabella's Lovers were not all flaming 
about her, as the Blaze of Rome was about Nero; but 
her Muſick ſo charm'd them, that it kindled a Flame in 
cv'ry Breaſt, and the more ſhe ſaw it pleas'd, the greater 
was her Pleaſure. Such equi vocal Expreſſions, that have 
in them both the True and the Falſe, are no Excuſe for 
ſuch as have the Falſe, without the True. They are in- 
fipid, and not to be born by Men of good Taſte. St. A＋ 
7104's Epigrams on the burning of the Palais, or Court 
of Juſtice at Paris, is of this Kind : 5 


z Certes 
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Certes l' on vit un triſte jeu: 
Quand a Paris Dame Juſtice, 
Se mit le Palais tout en feu, 
Pour avoir mangez trop d' Epice. 


A ſaa Sight ſure, it needs muſt be, 
Dame Juſtice all a-Fire to ſee, 
And whence did ſo much Miſchief riſe, 
Tis ſaid ſu" had eaten too much Spice. 


Theſe four Verſes had. their Day in France, and do not 
ſtill want Admirers there, who take 'em to be very pretty 
and happily turn'd ; whereas nothing can be more frivo- 
lous and fantaſtical. They ate ſo many empty Words on- 
ly, and the Thought is Falſehood itſelf. or what they 
call'd Spice, among the Lawyers, has no Manner of Re- 
lation to Burning. A Man's Mouth may be a-Fire, that 
has eaten too much Pepper; but what has that to do 
with the firing of an Aflize-Hall, ſuch as the Palais at 
Paris, where Juſtice is diſperſed, and perhaps ſold too, as 
well as in other Places? The following Epigram, out of 
the ſame Author. St. Amand, is of the equivocal Kind, 
and no better than a Pun : | 


Cy giſt un fou nommd Paſquet, 
os mourut d' un coup de Mouſquet, 
ors qu' i] voulut lever la Creſte. 
Quant a moy je croy que le Sort, 
Luy mit du plomb dedans la Teſte, 
Pour le render ſage en ſa mort, 


Here Paſquet, a mad Fellow, lies at Reſt, 
Shot dead, as he was lifting up his Creſt ; 
Fate, I believe, the Muſquet Ball did ſend, 

- To give his Brain ſome Weight before his End. 


Sven Stuff as this is fit for Mimicks, Buffoons and 
Punſters, Theſe vile Thoughts, are like the falſe Jewels 
worn by Actors and Maſqueraders. A kind of counter- 
feit Money, which does no hurt in Trade, if you paſs it a- 
way for no more than 'tis worth; but thoſe ? ax put it off 
for Sterling, wou'd either cheat you, or are cheated them- 
ſelves : They do not know tis Falſe, or believing you do 
not know it, wou'd palm it upon you for True, I never 
met with any Thing more burleſque than the following 
Verſes on Co reley, written by Dr. Sprar late Biſhop * 
Recheſter, who had {tudv'd our Language, and made 

2 him- 
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himſelf Maſter of it; yet that does not hinder his 
Thought's participating of the Falſehood Pere Boubours 
complains of. He is ſpeaking of the Fire in Cowley's 
Genus. 


Juſt ſuch a Fire as thine, 
Of ſuch an unmix*d glorious Shine, 
Mas Prometheus's Flame, 
IWhich from no leſs than Heaven came. 
Along he brought the ſparkling Coal, 
From ſome Celeſtial Chimney ſtole ; 
Quickly the phunaer'd Stars he left, 
And as he 1 . down, 
With the robb's Flames his Hands ſtill ſhone, 
Aud ſeem'd as if they uere burnt for the T heft. 


He has here cram'd the Stars into a Chimney like ſo 
many Cinders, and turn'd the ætherial Fire, which is the 
Soul of the Creation, into a Hangman's burning Iron; a 
Sort of Wit which is in no danger of prevailing in ſo 
knowing an Age as this. 

IN all Equivocals, if there's any Wit at all, tis but 
very little, and coſts but little to come at. The Anbigui- 
, which is the Eſſence of Punning, is rather a Deſect 
than an Ornament of Diſcourſe, and never more inſipid 
| than when the Punſter ſeems to value himſelf upon it. 
Mr. 424iſon, who thought and expreſs'd himſelt as juſtly 
as any Modern Author, and perphaps as any Antient, 
cou'd not help declaring, that if a Pun came in 4 propos 
in Converſation, and the Punſter did not ſeem to have 
ſtudy'd it, or to think himſelf honour'd by it, he cou'd 
ſometimes excuſe it. But I have obſerv'd, that the Pun- 
{ters have a Run of Converſation ſuited exactly to their 
Puns. They lay Traps for them, as Mrs. Barry ſaid Mr. 
Rorce did for Claps in his Tragedies: A little Rant and 
Rhime at an Exit never fail'd. What a 
little Thing a Pun: is, appears by the mean Of Puns, 
Air it gives the fineſt Writer. Dryden ſpeak- 
ing of King Charles II. ſays, 


After 4 Prince an Admiral beget, 
7 he Royal Sovereign wants an Anchor yet. 


Tn x Equivocals here come upon you ſo faſt, and are 


«ll ſo mean, that they give you Pain inſtead of Pleaſure. 
C The 
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The Punſter will divert the Company with one Ambigui- 
ty after another for three or four Hours together; theit 7 
Hearers all the While not knowing what they wou'd be at, 
nor what themſelves laugh at. The 5 noted Man, 
in this Way, in our Time, was Daniel Purcel, Brother to 
Henry. Suan, mention'd by Dryden, as one of the chief 
Knights of this Order, challeng d Purcel, but was out- 


un' d by him in leſs than two Hours. He wou'd ſtring q 
a hundred Words together on a Line, every one of em 5 
meaning two Things, and the Auditory ſeldom fail'd of 
being tranſported with that Confufion of Ambiguities, 1 
I have heard a Gentleman ſay on this Occaſſon, that 3 * 
Man «ho will Prim, will pick a Pocket, and the Saying is Lend 
not ſo much out of the Way as ſome People imagine it; 7 
Pere BeuÞor'rs comparing theſe Eqnivocals and Ambigut- I will 
ties to falſe Money and falſe Jewels, to put off which is they \ 
as great a Crime, as to pick a Pocket. The French Cri- the 8 
tick rightly obſerves, that they are not always very in- Wits « 
telligible, but the Sameneſs of the Sound, tho' the Senſe Sol 
is different, tickles the Ears of the Ignorant, and they eaſi- refer; 
ly miſtake it for Wit. The Trouble that one has ſometimes If joycing 
to find out the Meaning of the Ambiguity is but ill re- into,“ 
compens'd by the Diſcovery. We are vex'd with our. „ ou 
ſelves, for the Pain it coſts us. We fancy we are impos'd BW « ,F 1 
upon, and conceive a Sort of Indignation at our ſeeking for s 1: 
Something, and finding Nothing. i chor dd 
Ix the Guardian there is a Pun, which I believe every by his 
one will excuſe, tho' the Author doubles upon us, on ac- 
count of the fititious Perſon Neſtor Jronſide, who ſays Hes i 
N®. 103. 1 have been ſo plung*s iu Water, and inur d to the And 
Cola, that I regard my ſelf as a Piece of true tem er 7 
Steel, and can ſay with the above-mention'd Scythian, Ana fi 
that I am Face, or if my Enemies pleaſe Forehead all over. Wi ino 
The laſt 'Turn cannot be True, without a ſtrong Meta- n 
hor, and the metaphorical Truth in it is ſoften'd by, if Dur on 
my Enemies pleaſe. Conſidering that the Tarlers, Guar- Auld fa 
dians, and Speftaters, have their Share of Puns, it is a The Py 
little ſtrange, that the latter NC. 279 ſhould fall foul up- Nor ſho 
on Miltem for a ſtring of Puns, where the Devils are de- 0.ſerve 
ſcrib'd rallying the Angels upon the Succeſs of their new Ai Ro 
invented Artillery. Milton, tis plain, thought he cou'd on 
not make worſe Devils of them, than by making them 1 
Punſters; and I do not think, but that Fpick Poetry, ' But art 
may as well admit of a Pun in the Mouth of the Devil, He Yam 


as 
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as the greateſt Painters give bim a Pair of Horns and a 
Tail in ſuch awful Pieces as the Reſurrection, and the 
Laſt Judgement. Father Boubours allows, that when a 
Thing is pleaſantly ſaid in Drollery or Raillery, there is 
not ſuch Strictneſs of Truth required; and that the Devils 
were in a merry Mood, Milton himſelf told us, | 


f 
9 
|| 
© 
1 


Thus they among Them ſelves, in pleaſant Vein, 
Stood Scoffing. 


I know very well how extreamly delicate our two Univer- 
fities are as to the Perfection of that Education. I have 
heard every Academy in Europe turn'd into Ridicule, 
to raiſe the Character of our own Nurſeries, and therefore 
| will not preſume to ſay any Thing of them my ſelf, If 
they will give me Leave to think, I defire no more. But 
the Spectator brings in a downright Charge againſt the 
Wits on the Bank of the Cam, for dealing too much in 
| theſe Equivocals; and my Lord Shafrsbury in his Cha- 
rafteriſticks, charges both Univerſities with it. He is re- 
joycing in the Diſgrace that Pun and Quibble are fall'n 
into, There are only ſome few Footſteps of it in the 
* Country, and it ſeems at laſt confin'd to the Nurſeries 
* of Youth, as the chief Entertainment of Pedants and 
* their Pupils.” I have a MSS by me in which the Au- 
thor has touch'd a little upon the Punſters, as will appear 
by his Verſes. | 


Hence! all Equivocals, where Senſe is Arona, 
Ana all the Merit's in the doubtſul Sound. 

Le Pun offends the reaſonable Man, 

And ſuch we did not Purcel deem or Swan. 

8 Whole Hours Poe heard em cracking Puns [ike Squibs, 
And laughing till they've almoſt crack d their Ribs. 
But when you heard em long it gave you Pain, 

And falſe Delight was turn'd to true Diſdain. 
The Punſter has a Mark for ev'ry Pun, 
Nor ſhoots at Random, like Militia Gun. 
Obſerve how craftily he lays his Traps, 
As Rowe his rhiming Exits laid for Claps. 
Icon as he his Chimes begins to ring, 
He runs you o'er a long ſucceſſive String. 
Hut when to Reaſon you the Sot invite, 
He Tawns----- And his next Word is then-----Go04 Night. 
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Een let him g0-----T'll 2varrant you take Care 
How you again to Punſter lend your Ear. 

In — of Mirth a Pun, perhaps, 
Without Deſign, a Man of Senſe eſcapes. 

Fowl never ſee him for a Laugh prepare, 

As if he had been ſaying ſomething rare : 

He's heealeſs of th Effect, but calls uot bad, 
What helps to make the Converſation glad. 

THY abandon'd Punſter, aud the ſtudy'd Pun, 
Are nauſeons Things, which Men of Wit <cill ſnun. 
Ter, een from ſuch, a Pun by Chance may arop, 
Ana he who's then offended, is a Fop. 

Fortune fortun'd the Fate of Rome, was vile, 
Ter ſtudy's by the Prince of Roman Stile. 
What other Plea for Tully can you find, 

Than Error, which is Nature in Mankind ? 

T he wiſeſt Monarch *, that &er filPd a Throne, 
Since Pharaoh's Daughter rul King Solomon; 
J Collier's Mord, or Echard's,-yort eil take, 
Oft made the Biſhop for the Punſter's ſake. 

But that wiſe King upon his Throne did ſit, 

As Politician ſage, and not a Mit. 

And Pun and Politicks, you muſt allow, 
Dia in all Times agree, as well as now. 
The Reverend Prelate , <who St. Swithin's Chair 
So fairly fuld, avons d Pun ye out a Pray'r. 
At Viſitation he'd inſtruct his Sons, 
In Sermons made of nothing elſe but Puns. 
The Court itſelf ſo tickled with his Chimes, 
They call*d him the beſt Preacher of his Times. 
But cou a you hear grave South, without a Grin, 
Cry, Death the Wages, who can live by Sin? 
Ter Poe ⁊viſb d often of a Levi's Son, 
Rathey than be 4 aull, that he tod Pun, 
Punning to Dulneſs is to be prefer'd, 
As Mirth to Meping, or as Brains to Beard. 
One has no Senſe, the other is too ſcant, 
Dutneſs is Deprivation, Punning want. 


* James I. + Andrews Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


To return to Pere Bouhours, All Equivocals are not alike 
faulty, but all Equi vocals that are meerly ſuch, that tum 
only on the Sameneſs of the Sound, and have no Senſe in 
them, are inſyfferable to Men of a good Taſte. All Fi- 
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res that contain a double Meaning, Jos each in their 
kind thoſe Beauties and Graces which ſet a Value upon 
them, tho' they are not without ſomething equivecal. 
One Inſtance will ſuffice to give a Conception of what I 
mean. Martial to Domitian, 


Vox diverſa ſonat, Populorum vox tamen una, 
Cum verus Patriæ diceris eſſe Pater. 


As different as your Subjects Tongues may be, 
In one Thing thro' your Empire they agree, 
One only Tongue is us among them all, 
You, Father of your Country, when they call, 


The Senſe is here double and makes an Antitheſis [peak 
lifferent Tongues, and uſe one only Tongue, They are 
both True, according to what they are intended for, and 
the one does not deſtroy the other, as in the Ambiguity of 
a Pun; on the contrary, they agree very well together, and 
from the Union of this double Senſe, there reſults 
a certain Ingenuity founded on the equivocal Word Yox 
in Latin, and Tongue in Engliſb. Add to this, that there 
are ſeveral Epigrams, and Abundance of witty Repartees, 
that wou'd not ſtrike us without this double Senſe, and 
theſe are properly the Thoughts which Macrobius terms 
Cavillationes, pleaſant Sophiſms; and Seneca, Vafræ & 
Inaicre Concluſiones, ſiy and ludicrous Inferences or Con- 
cluſions; and it cannot be deny'd, that Truth in Thinkin 
is not incompatible with the —— in ingenious Dit 
courſes. 

As to the Hyperbole, the very Word de- 
termines the Thing. Whatever is exceſſive, Hyperbole. 
is vicious; even Virtue carry'd to Extreams, 
and not keeping within Bounds, ceaſes to be Virtue, All 
Thoughts which turn upon the Hyperbole, are falſe of 
themſelves, and deſerve no Place in a reaſonable Work ; 
unleſs the Hyperbole is of a particular Kind, or the Exceſs 
of it is temper'd with ſome ſoftning Expreſſions, Ultra H- 
gem, non ultra Meoaum, ſays Quntihan, Beyond Faith, 
but not beyond Meaſure. For there are ſome Hyperboles, 
which are not ſo bold as others, which keep within 
Bounds, tho' above common Belief; ſome of them are na- 
turaliz d by Uſe, and are ſo well eſtabliſh'd, that there's 
nothing ſhocking in them. Homer ſays, Neræa is Beauty 
it ſelf; and Martial, that Zoilus is not vicious, but Vice 


it ſelf: 
C 3 Mentitur 
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Mentitur qui te vitioſum, Zoile, dixit: 
Non vitioſus Homo es, Zoile, ſed Vitium. 


Who calls thee vitious, is a lying Elf, 
T kou art not vicious, thou art Vice it ſelf. 


- This Verſe was happily turn'd lately on Account of one 
Dr. Zachary Grey, who wrote a Book full of Falſchoods, 
to charge an innocent Man with as many : ; 


Non vitioſus Homo es, Zachary, ſed vitium. 


On the contrary, when you ſpeak of an honeſt Man, we 
often ſay, He's Honeſty it ſelf; we alſo ſay, as the Greeks 


and Latins do, She's whiter than Snow ; He flies faſter 


than the Wind. "Theſe Hyperboles lye without deceiving : 
Monere ſatis eſt mentiri Hyperbolen, nec ita ut mendacio 
Jallere poſſit; Quintilian, Lib. viii. c. 6, and Seneca tells 
us, they, by Fable, bring the Mind to the Truth, In hoc 
Hyperbote extenaitur, ut ad verum Mendacio veniat. De 
Ben. They give us a Conception of what they fignifie, 
by expreſſing it in a manner which ſeems to render it in- 
credible, Lord Zanſdown, in his Poem on unnatural 
Flights in Poctry, explains this very well: 


T he Reader «chat in Reaſon's due believes, 

Nor can ve call that falſe, which not deceives. 

Hyperbeles ſo daring, and ſo bold, 

Dijaaining Bounds, are yet by Rules controul'd. 
Above the Clouds , but yet within our Sight, | 

They mount with Truth, and make à tow'ring Flight, 

Preſenting Things impoſſible ro View, 

They wander thro Incredible to True, 

Falſehooas thus mix'd hike Metals are rejin'd, 

Ani Truth like Silver leaves a Droſs behind. 


Tryosr Hyperboles, which are prepar'd and rais'd by 
Degrees, do not ſet the Reader's Mind againſt them. 
They gain Belict, ſome how or other, as we are told by 
Hermogenes, and what they offer, which is moſt falſe, 
becomes at leaſt probable. We have a noted Example of 


it in Homer. He does not ſay, all at once, that Polyphe- 


mug tore up the Top of the Mountain; that wou'd have 
deſtroy'd all Faith immediately : He diſpoſes the Mind of 
the Reader by his Deſcription of the Cyc/ops, whom he 
makes to be of an enormous Size, and his Strength equal 
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to his Bulk : His Club is the Trunk of a huge Tree, and 
inſtead of a Stone at his Gate, he has a Rock: he cats 

as much as Fifty Men at a Meal : In a Word, he's the 
Son of the Sea. After all theſe Preparations, when the 
Poet comes and tells you, he tore up the To of a Moun- 
tain, you do not think it ſuch a ſtrange Thing, as it 
wou'd have appeared to you without Preparation. Nothing 
ſeems impoſſible to a Man, who had Neptume for his Fa- 


ther, and was not of the Make of other Men. 


Tuk RE are other Ways of ſoftning what wou'd 
elſe be hard in the Hyperbole, and of giving it an Air of 
Veriſimility. Virgil ſpeaking of Mark Anthony, and Au- 


guſtus's Fleets, at the Battle of Allium, ſays, 


—— Pelago credas innare revulſas 
cladas —.—— 


---==--=-=- You would believe the Cyclades 
Mere rooted up, and floated on the Seas. 


Dryden tranſlates it thus, 


It ſeems as if the Cyclades again 
Mere rooted up and juſtled in the Main. 


Where did he read that the Cyclades were ever rooted up 
before? Did Virgil tell him, they juſtled in the Main, 
as the Gods in Oeaipus : Tis certain Mr. Dryden ſo little 
thought of a Critick on his Virgil, that he ſeems to have 
tranſlated in Defiance of it, and to make Virgil ſpeak, as 
he himſelf would have ſpoken on the like - Occafion 3 
whereas he ſhou'd have imitated every where the Judge- 
ment and Diſcretion of his Author, who was diſcreet even 
in wn as Pere Bouhours ſays. Segrais renders this 
Vgrle thus, | 


De loin on penſe voir les Cyclades flotter. 


Far off one wou'd have thought the Cyclades 
Mere floating on the Sea. 


The De loin there, Far off, leflens the Hyperbole rather 
more than the Creaas of the Original, you wwou'd believe: 
For at a greater Diſtance the Object impoſes more on the 
Sight than at a leſs. Mr. Waller in the Battle of the 


Summer Ifands, has ſomething like it upon a M Halt. 
C4 Their 
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Their fixed Favelins in her Side ſhe wears, 
Ana on her Back a Grove of Pikes appears. 

You would have thought, had you the Mouſter ſeen 

Thus areſt, She had another Iſland been. 


THrvs 4reft ſoftens the Hyperbole, by making the Back 
of the Whale like an Iſland with a Wood riſing out of it. 
This Figure is ſometimes admitted in Proſe with the like 
Softenings, as when Florus ſays Hiſt. Rom. Lib. 2. c 2. Ut 
9202 mnaves arte fatie, ſea quodam miunere Deorium in 
naves mutatæ arbores viderentur; the Ships were equip- 
= with ſuch Diſpatch in the firit Prumck War, that it 
eemed as if they were not built by Shipwrights, but that 
the "Trees were turned into Ships by the Gods. Virgil does 
not ſay, that the Ships are floating Iſles, but you would be- 
lieve they were; nor Horus, that the Gods turned the Trees 
into Ships, but it ſeemed ſo. This Precaution is a Sort of 
a Paſsport for an Hypetbole ; by making an Excuſe tor a 
Saying before you ſay it, you prepoſſeſs the Reader in its 
Favour, let it be ever ſo incredible: Prepriis aurivus audi. 
tur quamvis increaibite of quod excnfatir antequam di- 
citur. Senec. Rhet. Suaſor. 2. Voitum never wants thote 
Softenings where they are neceſſary, and no Writer ever 
knew better than he did to give a Face of Truth to that 
which was not ſo; as in his Letter to Cardinal ac ia Va. 
iette, on the Entertainment at % Barre. An ſortur ae 


table, te bruit des vioduus fit monter tout le Moi de en haut, 


02 1'on trouva tne chambre fi bien ectairee, qu il ſeiubibit 
que le jour qui neſtoit plus ſur da terre, y fuſt retire tout 
entier. I en ue roſe from Jabie, every one ran up Stairs 
at the Noiſe of Violins, where they came to a Chamber ſo full 
of Lights, it ſeemea as if the Sun which had left ſhining 
ti ſou tlie Earth, was retired into that Room, It ſeeme1 
there rectifies the Thought, and. renders the Senſe reaſo- 
nable, tho' tis full of Hyperbole. In his Letter to Madam 
Saintot, with the Orlauad Furioſo of Ariſta tranſlated in- 
to French, Voiture writes thus, Toutes les couleurs, & 1s 
Ford de la poeſie, &c. All the Collours of Poetry cannot paint 


v ſo fair as we behold you, nor can the Imagination of 


Poets reach to ſuch a Height. Had he ſtopt here, the 
Thought would have been talſe ; but what ** renders 
the Hy perbole credible, as bold as it is, tho' the Subject of 
it is above Credibility. The Chambers of Chriſtal, and the 
Palaces of Diamonds, which you will read of here, 2 
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far more eaſy to be imagined. Aud the Enchantments of 
Amadis, ci appear ro.you ſo incredible, are haraly more 
incredible than your own. At the firſt Sight to ſerze upon 
Souls, the moſt reſolute, and the leaſt made for Servitude; 
to create in them a Sort of Love, ehich is ſenſible of Rea- 
ſon, and ignorant both of Hope ani Deſire; to tranſport 
ith Pleaſure and Glory the Minas of thoſe from whons 
w have raviſhed Repoſe* and Liberty; and to render thoſe 
perfeftly ſatrsfied with you, to hom you never were but 
cruel: Theſe are Hhects more ſtrange and more diſtant 
from Probability, than the Hyppogrifes ana flying Chariots 
of Ariolto, or than whatever is moſt marvellous in Roman- 
ces, The Reflections on the more than Magick Power of 
her Charms render the Hippogrifes of Arioſto the more cre- 
dible, and the Hyperbole of the flying Chariots is brought 
within Bounds by it, Numqquam tantum ſperat Hyperbole 
guantum atidet, ſed incredibilia affirmat ut ad credibilia 
ferveniat. Senec. de Benef. Lib.) cap. 23. One of our 
Englify Poets has attempted to ſoften his Hyperbole, and 
reduce it to Credibility by ſo poor a Word as ſcarce: Tal- 
den's Verſes upon Watſor”s Fphements : 
Tu artful Frames your heavenly Nodies move, 
Scarce brighter in their beauttous Orùs above. 


Without this Scarce the Clock-Maker's Stars wou'd be 
brighter than Jupiter, Venus, Mars, &c. 


Tn Jrony is another Way of paſſing off an y- Trony. 
ervole, When we rally or banter we may ſay any 

Thing, bur mult be more upon our Guard when we write ſe. 
riouſly; as Zatzac does where he ſays, He cotud get as much 
Wine out of his Mnſcaames as <voul4 make haif England 
arunł ; that his Vines froauce as much as out to ſerve 4 
whole Country; that there are more Perfumes in his Cham. 
ber than in ali Arabia Felix, ana ſuch a Flood of Orange 
and Fefjamme Water, that he and his Servants are forced 
70 ſri for their Lives. Had he ſaid this by Way of 
Banter, it had been well enough ; but the Mia cum is 


he ſays it with a grave Tone, and perhaps is the firſt Man 


that ever ſaid a Thing ſo gravely, that had ſo little Truth 
in it. Voiture never Gkendk in this manner. When he in- 
troduces the Hypervele tis always by Way of Raillery : 
As in this other Paſſage of the „ Letter to 
Cardinal 4e la Valette, upon the Entertainment at Ja Barre 
Le bat cominnit avec beaucoup de plaiſir, &c. The Ball 
| | continued 
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continued very pleaſantly, till a great Noiſe weitbout 
Doors arew all the Ladies to the Window, where, at 
about a hundred Tards diſtance, ſo great a Number 
of artificial Fire-works ifſu'd out of a Wood, that it 
ſeem d as all the Branches of the Trees were ſo many 
Rockets, that all the Stars were fallen from the Skies, and 
the Sphere of Fire had taken Place of the middle Region of 
the Air. Theſe, my Lord, are three Hyperboles, which being 
rightly appraiſea and reduced to the juſt Value of Things, 
can amount to no more nor no teſs than three dozen of Roc- 
kets. The Conclufion is Banter and Irony. Voiture did not 
think it ſeem'd was ſufficient to warrant the N of Rockets, 
the Falling Stars and the Sphere of Fire, he turns it all 
into Raillery, and brings off all well. Teſauro does not ſo, 
when ſpeaking of flying Rockets, he ſays only it ſeems 
as if they would ſet the Sphere of Fire in a Flame, thun- 
der the 'Thunders, and alarm the Stars, Par che ſagliano 
add infammer ta Sera del fuoco: a fulminare i ſulmini, & 
a griaar allarme contra le ſtelle, He contents himſelf with 
ſaying, Par che ſaghano, it ſeems, and takes no further 
Care about it. Let the Hyperbole make its way with that 
Paſsport, he'll give it no — Had he ſpoken it in Rail- 
lery, as Vortnre did, as bold and as falſe as his Thoughts are, 
they wou'd have paſt with his Par ce ſagliano only. 
Falſehood it ſelf becomes Truth by the Help of an Trony, 
or what we call the Rule of Contraries. Thus when we 
ſay of a ſcandalous lewd Woman, ſhe is a very vertuous 
Perſon, every one underſtands what is ſaid, or rather what 
is not ſaid. Cimmis falſe dicendi ratio in eo eft, ut alitep 
quam eft, rectum vertuq; dicatur. Quint. Lib. 6. cap. 3. 
Tatelligitur quod non dicitur. ibid. After all the beſt Guide 
we can follow is this admirable Saying of one of the great- 
eſt Wits of our Age; ; 
Ricn weſt bean que te Vray, le Vray ſeul eſt aimable, 
11 act regner par tout, et meme dans le Fable, 
Nothing but Truth is lovely, nething fair, 
And nothing pleaſes us, but Truth is There; 
Truth ſhowd direct the Poer's fruitfns Vein 
In all Tings, and een in the Fable reign. 


is taken from Boileau, and is as well expreſt by Lord 
Lanſaoun : 
Tmpartial Truth, ſtill let your Fables hola, 


Aud moral Myſteries avith Art unfoll. ä 
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Theſe judicious Reflections are a ſtrange Rebuke to thoſe 
Writers and Readers, who waſte their Time about ſuch 
Stuff as Robinſon Cruſo's, Gullivers, Sc. Dean Swift in 
all his Tales and Fables, has not ſhewn that he is at all 
ſenſible of the Duty of an Author to have Truth always 
in View, and to follow that unerring Guide. If he can 
work his Readers Faces into a Grin he reaches the ut- 
molt of his Ambition; and if they laugh, he has his no- 
ble Reward ; tho? like People that are tickled, they would 
cry if _ could, and are, or ought to be, in Pain when 
he pretends to give them Pleaſure. Pere Borhours ſpeaks 


of ſome merry Authors in France, who pointed their Epi- 


taphs, as Orren points his Epigrams. 
Or this kind is the Epitaph on Francis the I. written 


by St. Gelais, in the Dialogue Way: 


Qui tient enclos ce marbre qui je voy ! 
Reſponſe. Le Grand Fran-ois incomparable Roy. 
Comme eut tel Prince, un fi court Monument? 
Reſponſe. De luy n'y a que le Cur ſeulement. 
Donc icy n'eſt pas tout ce Grand Vainqueur ? 
Reſponſe, Il y eſt tout, car tout il eſtoit Cœur. 


What does the Marble I behold encloſe ? 
Anſw. The mighty Francis Conqu'ror of his Foes. 

So great the King, the Monument ſo (mall? 
Anſw. Here only is his Heart. 

It helas not all, 

The Conqu'ror ? 
Anſw, Ns, he's here in every Part, 

Francis the Great <vas nothing elſe but Heart. 


A merry Point This! for ſo ſerious a Thing as an Epi- 
taph? and that on the Mareſchal ae Ranzau is not much 
better. He had loſt an Eye and a Leg in the Wars, and 

rhaps never General was more maim'd than he. This 


is the Thought the Poet goes upon, and after having told 


us that but Half of the great Ranzau is beneath the Mar- 
_ and the other Halt in the Field of Battle, he concludes 
thus: 
Et Mars ne luy laiſſa rien d' entier que le cœur. 
And nothing but his Heart Mars tft him whole. 


No Lungs, no Liver, nor any Thing elſe. How far diffe- 


rent from this is what Voiture writes to AMademoiſell- de 
| Paulet; 
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Patlet; Si joſois ecrire abs lettres pitoyables, &c. If I durſt 
rite pitiful Letters, I coul ſay Things that ould break 
your Heart; but to tell you the Truth, I had much rather 
2t ſnould keep whole. I am afraid, if it vas in rwo Pieces, 
Half of it might be loſt in my Abſence : You ſee I know how 
to make ſe of the pretty T hings which I hear ſaid. Voi- 
ture is not in earneſt. He rallys, and even in his Raillery 
borrows from ſome Body whom he banters for ſo ſaying. 


Jet a Critick upon Voiture charges him as if the Thought 


was his own, which if it had been ſo, would have been ex- 
cuſable in a pleaſant Writer, who in Mirth and Frolick, 
ſays any thing that comes uppermoſt to divert himſelf and 
others ; ſomewhat like the Converſation of a good hu- 
mour'd Fellow at a Friends Table, who rambles in his Diſ- 
courſe after the Glaſs has gone about a little. One ſhould 


never take what is then ſaid in the like Circumſtances ac- 


cording to the Letter ; yet I could bear it much better than 
a very grave Saying of a Man after he had vomited Blood, 
Fe n'oſerors, &c. I mnſt not dare to tell you, as formerly, 
that I love youth all my Soul, ſince I have loſt more thau 


Half of it: To ſpeak more regularly, I aſſure you T love 


you with all my Might. They are Balzac's Words; and 
beſides that, tis allowable in Poets only to confound the 
Blood and the Soul, and take the one for the other ; It 
he had loſt half of his SH, his Might would have gone 
along with it, and his Love to his Friend is very weak! 

expreſt. What he ſays elſewhere is no more true nor juſt 


than this. 7e ſais auſſi dechire, &c. I am as much torn in 


Pieces as if I had been in all the Battles I have read of. 
Tam but a Piece of my felf, a Quarter or half Quarter 
of «ehar I wwas, Voitrre, only had the Talent of Tpeak- 
ing pleaſantly, and correctly at the ſame Time; as thus, 
e me fins pas aire, &c. I cannot ſay abſolutely, I am 
arriv'd at Turin, for there is but Half of me come hither : 
vos imagine my Meaning to be, that the other half re- 
mains *eith you: That is not the Caſe ;-for of a hun- 
ared and four Poumds, which I weigh, I now weigh 
but Fifty Two. Never cus any Thing ſeen ſo lean and 
lank as T am. Voiture is not falſe when he is merry, 
but Palzac is when he is ſerious, and one falſe Thought 
is enough to ſpoil a fine Piece, whether in Proſe or 
Verſe, 

Malkerb, perhaps, never wrote any Thing finer than 


thoſe ſpiritual Stanza's, which begin with this Verſe. 
| N'eſperons 


C Hoes as Aa. Band 
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; N'eſpetons plus, mon ame, aux promeſſes du Monde. 
No more, My Soul 
On the World's Promiſes build thy Hopes, 
And it is Pity, that the moſt remarkable Stanza ſhould 
have ſomewhat falſe in it. 
Ont ils rendu I'Efprit ! ce n'eſt plus que pouſſiere, 
Que cette Majeſtꝭ᷑ fi . & fi fiere, 
Dont l'eclat orgueilleux etonnoit l' Univers; 
Et dans ces grands tombeaux ou leurs Ames hautaines 
Font encore les vaines : 
Ils ſont mangez des Vers. 


T heir Spirit is it fled! + 
That Majeſty ſo pompous and ſo proud, 
I boſe Glory aazled the whole Univerſe, 
Is nothing now but Duſt : 
And in thoſe Fanny Monuments, 
Where ftill their Souls their Vanities purſue, 
They are eaten up by Worms. 


. Coſtar has very well obſerv'd, that the Souls of thoſe 
Kings, whom the Poet ſpeaks of as Purſuing their Vani- 
zies in their Tombs, are not there neither according to 
our Theology, nor according to that of the Pagans. But 
this has been defended by the Priviledge of Poets, who 
have a _— by themſelves, and it allows them to 
ſay as Malherb does, that Souls are in Sepulchers. Thus 


 Ronſard ſaid before him: 


Ha, qui diront la-bas ſous les Tombes pondreuſes 
De Tant de vaillans Rois les Ames genereuſes. 
What, in their duſty Sepukhers, will (ay 
So many generous Souls of valiant Kings. 
As to the Theology of the Poets, it is granted th may 
ps 7 that the Dead are, Body and Soul, in their ombs, 
and they may even make them ſpeak in an Epitaph. It 
muſt be own'd, that in a Piece purely profane _ poeti- 
cal, it is allowable with Virgil to bur the Manes, and to 
make the departed Souls to haunt the Places where their 
Bodies were interr d. , 
Id Cinerem, & Manes credis curare ſepultos ? Z£7, lib. 12. 
Lee has ſomething like it ; 


To view the Caverns where their Bodies lye. 
: But 
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But Malberb's Poem was entirely Chriſtian, and has no- 
thing in it poetical, but the Verſification which makes 


me queſtion, whether it is lawful to uſe the Language of 


the higher Poetry. Ronſard's Poem on the Miſeries of 
the 'Times admits of Idea's and Expreſſions, which a 
ſpiritual Stanza on the Vanity of worldly Greatneſs, will 
not admit of. It is no Excuſe to ſay, the Pride of the 
Great appears after their Death in the Pomp of their 
Funerals, and eſpecially in the Magnificence of their Mohu- 
ments. Is that ſufficient to warrant the ſaying, that 
their Souls are purſuing their Vanities in their ſtately Se- 
pulchers, tho* they are not there? Malherb did not mean, 


that they carry'd their Vanity, or that their Vanity was 


thus carry'd after them to the Grave. Some have cor- 
rected this Thought by putting Sages inſtead of Sorls, 


Et dans ces grands, &c. 


And in thoſe ſtately Monuments, 
Where ſtill their Shades their Vanities purſue, 


If by Shades are only meant the Braſs and Marble 
Images on the 'Tombs of Kings, there would be no In- 
convenience in it; but if you mean by it what the An- 
tients meant by Shares of the Dead, which they call'd 
Manes, the Thought is ſomewhat Pagan, After all, their 
Shades are leſs ſhocking than their Se, and perhaps 
Chriſtianity and Poetry might be reconcil'd in that Term. 

The Author of the Poem entitul'd S. Louis, puſhes the 
Thing farther than Malherb, ſpeaking of his Heroe, who 
viſited the Church of St. Deuis before he departed for 


the Holy Land: | 


II viſite le Temple, ou regnent ſes Ayeux, 
Dans leurs Tombeaux encor du Temps victorieux. 


He viſited the Church, where in their Tombs, 
His Granaſires over Time vittorious reign. 

How can it be ſaid, that the Kings of France reign 
there, or are victorious over Time, when they are nothing 
but -Duſt and Aſhes ; and Time, which conſumes all 
Things, has not ſpar'd their Statues and their Mauſoleums ? 
The Latin Epitaph upon Cardinal Richelieu is full of it, 
and hits the true Character of that great Miniſter ; yet 
one cannot deny but it is falſe in more Places than one. 

Aſta Viator, quod uſquam viaebis & audies, Hic tegittlr. 


Is this to be defended ! S Paſſenger, all that thou — 
| | de, 
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te, all that thou wilt hear, in any Part of the Werld lies 


ere interr'd, That Paſſage of the Chariot, which bore 


the Corpſe in the Night to the Place of Sepulture, is not 
more true: Secuti Pedites Equiteſq; maguo numero, faces 
frenterunt, crucem nemo, qiuia publicam currus deferebat. 
Seurral Footmen and Horſe Men carry's Flambeaux, No 
Bey carry'd the Croſs, becauje the publick Croſs was car- 
ry'4 by the Chariot. The Thought is falſe, and as malicious 
as *tis, might have been true, if in ſuch Sort of Funeral 


Pomp, the Croſs was wont to be born, and it had been 


omitted in this. But ſays Pere Bowhonrs, as they are 


worldly Ceremonies, and in ſome wiſe profane, the Church 
does not concern herſelf in it. 'Thus it was not becauſe 
the Chariot carry'd- the publick Croſs, that no Croſs at 
all was carry'd at the Cardinal's Funeral. The Cardinal 
was ſo good a Churchman, that the Jeſuit cannot forgive 
what is ſaid againſt him in this Epitaph, which ends 
thus; Inter T heotogos ſitus, ingens diſputandi Argiumentum. 
He is buried among the Doctors, and is a good Subject for 
Diſputation 3; which confidering the Good and the Bad that 
was ſaid of him, is more happily expreſt, than Father 
ZBouhours would have us think it is. Nis true, there is a 
Point in the Doctor and the Diſputation; but for the 
Reaſon before-mention'd, the mighty Diſpute about his 
good and bad Qualities, and which had the Prehemi- 
nence, I do not ſee the great Fault of bringing it into 
an Epitaph, which was not intended to be a ſerious one, 


"Tis excuſable by Hoileau's Leſſon in his Art of Poetry: 


'Tis not but that ſometimes a 4extrous Muſe, 

May ith Advantage a turn'd Senſe abuſe ; 

Aud on a Weird may trifie with Aaareſs, 

Brut above all, avoid the fond Exceſs. Soame's Tran. 


This fond Exceſs is what Father Houhours cenſures in thoſe 
that are always aiming at ſomething brillant in a Diſcourſe, 
and that commonly are not very ſollicitous about the Senſe, 
if there is any Thing glaring in it. They would ſhine every 
where, but they dazle only the Vulgar, who are contented 
with Appearances. Thoſe who have a right and folid 
Underſtanding, are not impos'd upon by them. One of 
theſe Dealers in Points, who in his Time was admir'd at 
the Court of Savoy, and who compos'd a Latin Panegyrick 
on Leis the XIII, ſays, that Prince would infallibly 


cure France of all her Diſeaſes, having for his Mother a 


Princeſs 
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Princeſs of the Houſe of Meicis, being born on the Feaſf 
of St. Coſinas and St. Darmants, both Phyſicians. Gallie 
Medicus a matre Medicea Coſinæ & Damiano Meaicis 
Jeſto die, inſecto reguo peperit genitus Spem Salntis, 


He adds, that Les rhe guſt being born under Libra,” 


had the Hallancè put into his Hand by his Nativity, and 
the Sword by Henry. the Great: *Tis a Wonder he had 
not bound his Head. round with a Fillet, he might have 
made one ot his Crown, and then it had been the com- 
plear Figure of Juſtice. How many are there, that 
will think there's a great deal of Wit in the Zallance and 
the $*&074? and ſuch will doubtleſs admire the Conceits 
of an Italian Poet, on the Sign Cancer, one of the Twelve 
as well as the Balance. Saint Francis Xavier the Miſſio- 
nary being bound for the Eaſt-IJndies, let a Croſs fall in- 
to the Sea, and a Sea Crab brought it to him again; one 
may be ſure, that there is a great deal of Truth in ſuch 
a Piece of Poetry. Upon this the Italian imagines very 
finely, Hat the fiammg Zeal which burnt in the Saint's 
Breaſt, tas the Occaſion of the Sun's being in Cancer; 
as that vas the Occaſion of the Crabb's bringing him his 
Croſs again, wwich with the ſwallowing nþ of the Port 
of Life, are the Beauties of the Poem. 


Perde Xaverio in mare 

11 Crocifiſſo, epiange, 

Quaſi che poſſa il porto 

De la ſteſſa Salute eſſer abſorto. 

Mentre ſu'l lido ei ſ'ange, 

Ecco un granchio Marino 

Recargli tra le branche il ſuo conſorto : 

E giuſto fu che de ] amor divino 

Fra le beate arſure onde fi duole 

Non altrove che in granchio f'haveſſe il ſole. 


Ir may be objected, that the different Way of thinking 
among Nations, makes a Thought ſeem true in one Lan- 
uage, which looks ialſe in another. Indeed every Nation 
— a Taſte to itſelf, in Wit as well as in Beauty, in Dreſs, 
and every Thing elſe ; but good Senſe is the ſame in all 
Languages, and what is bad of itſelf, ought not to paſs 
for good in any Country, among reaſonable Men. 'The 
Poet, who wrote that ſhrew'd Anſwer to Biſhop Burnet's 


laſt Hiſtory, in a Copy of Verſes on a Lady's being kept 
| be; 
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n Town by immoderate Rains, has theſe two extraordi- 
W nary Thoughts in two Verſes. | 

But Heaven in Pity weeps while awe complain, 

2 Or elſè our Tears exhald 4rop down in Rain. 
here is not ſo much as r ſeems, nor even ſcarce to 


boten the Hyperbole ; but the Tears of two or three 


maudlin Gallants, after — exhal'd by the Sun, and 
good Part of the Moiſture diſſipated in the Exhalation, 
pour'd down again in ſuch Torrents as to drown the 
Country for a hundred Miles about. If his Critick on 
the Biſhop's Hiſtory is as falſe as this Turn of his Wit, 
W which is very much to be ſuſpected, the Judgement of 
bis Readers will be notably improv'd by him. 
= [| know not, whether Mr. Dryden has ſo ſoften'd his 
W Hyperbole in the following Verſes, as to give it the leaſt 
# Shew of Probability. He is ſpeaking of the Dutcheſs of 
# 0r:10:4's paſſing by Sea to Ireland; 

The Land, if not reftrain'd, had met your Way, 

Projetted out a Neck, and jutted to the Sea. 
The not reſtrain's is all you have to hinder Ireland's 
running out into the Sea to meet her Grace half Way. 
# | very much admir'd this Thought when I met with it 
| fr(t ; but I believe there is not enough of e Zrue in it, 
to render it paſſable with good Judges. 

Tux Criticks have been very free with Vigil, for the 
Hyperbole in the ſeventh Book, where he tells us that 
Camilla 
Out ſtripd the Winds in Speed upon the Plain, 
Flew o'er the Fields, nor hurt the bearaed Grain, 
She ſwept the Seas, ana as ſhe Skim'a along, . 
Her Flying ' Feet uubath'd on Billows hung. Dryd. 


That is, ſhe touch'd the Ears of Corn with her Feet, with- 
| out bending them, and walk'd dry ſhod on the Water, 

without It ſeems, or ſcarce, or any other ſoftening Word. 
(ei has imitated this Kyperbole, and tho* he has given 
15 a Scarce, made it worſe than Virgi/'s. 


Swifter than the northern Wind, 

Scarce could the nimble Motion of bis Mina 

Ontgo his Feet : So ſtrangely <wonta he run, 

That Time itſelf perceiv'd not what was done. 

Oft o'er the Lawns and Meadows wor” he paſs, 

His Weight unknown, and harmleſs to the Graſs. 2 
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condens d? and then it is Rain, dipping it ſelf in Rain 
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Oft oer the Sands and hollow Duſt «would trace, 
Tet not one Atom trouble or diſplace, 


Lee has froth'd up his Hyperbole to Frenzy in his Rivg 
Queens. | | 
Poe ſeen him ſwifter run than ſtarting Hinas, 
Nor bent the tender Graſs beneath his Feet 
Nay, even the Winas, with all their Stock of Ming, 
Have puff d behind, as wanting Breath to reach him. 


But as to Swiftneſs nothing ſure is comparable to Mr 
Pope's War-Horſe in Windſor Foreſt, 

THY impatient Courſer — in every Vein, 

And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant Plain, 

Hills, Vakes, and Flooas appear already croſt, 

Ana &er he ſtarts a thouſand Steps are loſt. 


This the Critick in the Guardian has extoll'd, as a bl: 
and noble Image, which is indeed no Image at all. For 
Fancy ſupported by the ſtrongeſt Hyperbole cannot ima- 
gine that a Horſe's Hoof is pawing one End of Hackney 
Marſh, when his Head is at the other, nor that he had 
croſs d Highgate Hill, when he was at Holloway, not 
that he made a thouſand Steps, while he was ſtanding 
fill: I do not ſee how Scepuͤis can ſoften any Thing of al 


this into Credibility. We may by theſe Paſſages ſee how 


eaſy it is to {well this Figure into Nonſenſe : as Lord 
Lanſdoren informs us, in his excellent Poem on Unnatura! 
Flights in Poetry; the beſt Eflay in our Tongue, if am 


Thing can be better than my Lord Roſtommon's, 


The written Picture wwe applaud or blame, 

But as the juſt Proportions are the ſame. 

Who ariven with ungovernable Fire, 

Or void of Art beyond the Bounas aſpire 5; © 
Gigantick Forms and monſtrous Births alone 
Prcauce, which Nature ſpoch d diſdaius to own. 


Tbo' what follows out of Dryden is falſe enough, it is 
much more warrantable than Mr, Pope's, or Mr. Lt's 


Hyberboles. 
T he low'ring Clouds that dipt themſelves in Rain, 
To ſhate their Fleeces on the Earth again. 


Befides, that a Cloud has not much Reſemblance with 
a Sheep; what do we underſtand by Clouds, but Rain 
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Sr Richard Blackmore ſpeaks more like a Philoſopher as 
well as a Doctor of Phyſick; 


Dark Clouds o'er all the black Hori20n frown, 
Aud hang their deep Hyaropick Belhes down. 


The Clouds have been compar'd to Fleeces before, and 
might have paſt here, had he not made them dip them- 
{elves in Rain. In Milton we read it thus. 


I Miſts and Exhalations, that now * 

Froin Hill or ſtreaming Lake ausky and grey, 
Till the Sun paint your fleecy SRIrtS with Gola, 
Fither to deck with Ciouds the uncolour's Sky, 
07 wet the thirſty Earth with falling Showers. 


As Mr. Dryden mittook his Figure, about the Clouds in 
this Place; ſo in his Tranſlation of the Story of C:nyras 
and Arya, he is as much miſtaken about the Stars, which 
he reduces to ſo many farthing Candles : 
Ie Stars amaz/d ran backwards from the Sight, 
Au, ſhrunk within their Sockets, loſt their Light. 


This is not Ovid's Thought, which tho' very poorly ex- 
preſt by a later Tranſlator of Ovid, is more faithfully thus; 


The Moon retires, 
Stars ſhroud their Heads in Clouds, Night loſt her Fires. 


The Socket is the moſt groſs Burleſque, and what Ovid: 
one of the Court of Auguſtus, could not have been guilty 


| of. It looks well enough in Rarchff, when he burleſques 
s theſe celebrated Lines of Dryden. Ind. Emp. 


All Things «ere hib d as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 
{he Monnteins ſeem to nod their 4rowſy Head. 


The Hem there is a guard to the Hyperbole, and the 
image not only paſſable but pleaſing, 


De little Birds in Dreams their Songs repeat, 

And fleeping Floærers beneath the Night Dew fear. 

In Luſt and Envy /ieep. 
This Thought fo full of Figures, is compar'd by Rymer, 
n his excellent Preface to Rains Reflections upon Poetry, 
with the ſame Thought in ſeveral Authors, antient and 
modern, and he gives it the Preference; but Ratcliſf ſhews 
us how liable the fineſt Verſes are to Abuſe from the Wan- 


tonneſs of Wit, 
D 2 All 
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All Things were huſh'd, as when the Drawers tread 
= to fteal the Key from Maſter's Head. 
he aying Snuffs do twinkle in their Urns, 
As "rwere the Socket, not the Candle burns, 
The little Foot-Boy ſnoars upon the Stair ; 
And greaſy Coolemaid feeats in Elbow Chair. 
No Coach nor Link was heard. 


Father Bouhonrs obſerves, that a Thought founded on thc 
Fable where it is eſtabliſh'd, tho' in Fact impoſſible and 
incredible, ? being a known Part of the Fabulous Hi. 
ſtory, it renders it in ſome Meaſure poſſible and credible, 
Thus Amphiorn's Building the Walls of T hebes with the 
Sound of his Lyre, the Stones dancing into their Places as 
if they were charm'd by his Mufick, is an Hyperbole of 
the moſt daring Kind; and yet when we read it in Prior 
Verſes, on a Lady's playing upon the Lute, we are not at 
all ſhock'd at it. | 


Toburning Rome, when frantick Nero play d, 
Had he but heard thy Lute, he ſoon had foumd 

His Rage elnaed, and his Crime attom'd. 

T hine, like Amphion's Hana, had rais'd the Stone, 
And from Deſtruftion calPd a fairer Toren. 

Malice to Muſick had been forc'd to yield; 

Nor could he burn ſo faſt as thou cot Aſt buila. 


About forty Years ago, Coley's Miſtreſs was cry d up by 
half Wits and half Criticks, as the Perfection of gallant 
Poetry; and yet almoſt all the Thoughts in thoſe Love. 
Verſes are falſe, becauſe they are unnatural, Full of Aﬀec- 
tation and Point, and aiming rather to ſhew the Authors 
Wit, and even Learning, than his Tenderneſs and Paſſion, 
by which only he could reach and move his Miſtreſs's Heart. 
Let us fatisfy our ſelves with this one Inſtance of it. He 
addrefles himſelf to Echo, 


Tir'a with the rough Denials of my Prayer, 
From that hard ſhe whom I obey, 

T come and find a Nymph much gentler here, 
T hat gives Conſent to all T ſay. 
Ab gentle Nymph, who Ke plo well, 

In hollow ſolitary Caves to dwell : 

Her Heart being ſuch, into it go, 

Ana do but once from thence anſwer ine ſo, 
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His Miſtreſs muſt needs imagine, that while he was point- 
ning all theſe Thoughts, he did not think much of her, and 
care little for the Wit of the Poem, when there was no more 
Love in it. Again, | 


Complaiſant Nymph, who 40ſt thus ki are 
5 Griefs whoſe Cauſe —— 40ſt frye. 3 
Had ſt thou but Eyes as well as Tongue and Ear, 

How much Compaſſion would'ſt thou ſpew | 
Thy Flame, whilſt living, and a Flower, 
Was of leß Beauty, and bes raviſhing Power. 

Alas, 1 might aseaſily 
Paint thee to her, as aeſcribe her to thee. 


& Never was there an Alas thrown away ſo, Not a Mortal 
„ that reads it, will believe Cowley was half ſo much griev'd 

bout his Miftreſs's Cruelty, as he was pleas d with his 
= own Fancy, eſpecially in what follows; 


A By Repercuſſion Beams ingenaer Fire, 

8 Shapes by Reftection Shapes beget; 

The Voice itſelf, when ſtopp a, does back retire, 
And a newVoice is made by it. 
Thus Things by Oppoſition 

The Gainers grow. My barren Love alone 
Does from her ſtony _ rebound, 

Producing neither Image, Fire, nor Sound, 


Z Notwithſtanding the Repercuſſion, the Oppdſition, _ 
upon Shapes, Sc. in theſe five or fix Lines the Lady has 
two or three Words that will put her more in mind of what 
the Poet drives at, than all the reſt of the Poem, and thoſe 
are ingender and beget, perhaps a little too ſtrong for a 
Miſtreſs, who could not underitand a Syllable of what he 
ſays without a Smack of Philoſophy. I take no notice of 
the Numbers here, becauſe I do not remember that I ever 
acard Mr, Cowley commended for his Verſification; and 
for a Man who wrote Proſe as well as any one, and had as 
much Wit, to waſte ſo much of it in Proſaick Poetry, is a 
Matter of Lamentation to all that know his Merit, and re- 
ſpect his Memory, which all Lovers of good Senſe and 
good Learning muſt do. 
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« þ O return now to Pere Bowhortrs. Truth, which is other. 
wiſe indivifible, is rot ſo in juſt Thinking. Thoughts 
are more or leſs true according as they are conformable to 
their Object. An entire Conformity is what we call Juſt. 
neſs of Thought ; that is, as Cloaths are juſt, according a; 
they fit the Body, and are proportion'd to the Perſon who 
is to wear them; ſo Thoughts are juſt, when they agree 
exactly with the Things they repreſcut. Pejus adhuc qui 
magis Talſum ef & longins petitum; ſays Quintilian, Lib.s, 
c. 5. A juſt Thought is, properly ſpeaking, a Thought 
that is true on every Side of it, and in whatever Light you 
look upon it. We have a fine Example of it in Auſonius's 
Epigram upon Dido. DE” | 
Tnfelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito : 
Hoc perennte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 


Here the playing upon Words is ſo far from being a Fault, 
that tis extreamly beautiful becauſe there's ſtrict Truth 
in the Thought, 


Unhaffy, Dido, was thy Fate 

In jirſt and ſecond weaded State. 

One Husband cans'd thy Flight by Aying, 
Thy Death the other causa by flying. 


Dido fled to Africa from Tyre, with her Riches, after her 
firſt Husband Sch #115 was kill'd ; and the Poets tell us ſhe 
Kki1l'd her (elf, after her ſecond Husband AMucas left her. 
_ . Chevreatt the Hiſtorian tranſlated this Diſtich of Auſomius 

into French: So did the Author of a Poem, entituled Pein- 
ture Poetique ; and ſo alſo did Monſ. ae 4a Foſſe, and the 
famous Leibniz of Germany, who ſhew'd that he under- 
ſtood French well by this Tranſlation : 


Quel Mari qu' ait Didon ſon Malheur la pourſuit 
Elle fuit quand l'un meurt, & meurt quand l'autre fuit, 
Whatever 8 Dido had, ill Fate | 
Purju'd her ſtill. When the firſt 4y'd foe fled. 

And when the cther flea ſhe , 2 


Every Thing quadrates in this Epigram of Ar ſonius; but 
as juſt as the Turns are here, they are by no Means eſſen- 
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gal to the Juſtneſs of Thought, which does not altvays re- 
quire ſo much Symmetry and ſo much Sporting. Tis ſuf- 
kcient that a Thought be true in all the Extent of it, and 
has the ſame Face on what Side ſo ever you regard it. This 


juſt Way of Thinkiug is not the Portion of every one; it 
E 7equires a right Underſtanding, a found Judgement, and 
ſomething of the Genius of Homer, whoſe Thoughts and 
Words, as Ariſtotle obſerves, were always proportion'd to 
che Subject he treats of, and who, for that Reaſon, is loſt 
do us in the laſt Enghſp Tranſlation. 


BALZAC, who is not ſo correct in his Thoughts as 
unte, tho' he is more ſo in his Elocution and Stile, thinks 


E however very juſtly ſometimes, as, where he ſays of Mons 
8 ::21e, Herts a Guide out of theWay, but he leads one into 
E Countries more agreeable than thoſe he promis'4 us, C'eſt un 
Guide qui egare, &c. Further, tho' in whatever kind we write, 
ne ought always to think juſtly, yet we ought to do ſo more 
nn ſome Kinds than in others. Elegy, for Example, and 
egeah, demand more exact Truth than Zp1gram and Ma- 


gal. There are in Proſe certaincomick and merry Subjects, 
where this Exactneſs is not ſo neceflary ; there are others 
grave and ſerious, where tis of abſolute Neceſſity: Such 


| are all moral Diſcourſes. Yet there are ſeveral Books of 


Morality, wherein we meet with many falſe Thoughts. As 
this for Inſtance : A Kinds of Writing pleaſe us only from 
the ſecret Corruption of our Hearts; when we meet with the 


dumme, the noble and free Air in a Diſcourſe, the Pleaſure 


ariſes from our own Vanity, which is fond Grandeur and 
ſnaependance, Can any Thing be more falſe, than to im- 

ute to the Corruption of the Heart, that which is the Ef- 
feet of good Taſte and Diſcernment? Well written Pieces 
pleaſe Men of Senſe, becauſe they are regular, and what- 
crer is perfect in its Kind, generally gives Content. Vanity 
has no more Share in the Pleaſure we take in reading Vir- 
and Cicero, than it has in the Pleaſure we find in look- 
ing on excellent Pictures, or in hearing excellent Mufick, 
The moſt humble Man is delighted with thoſe Beauties as 
well as another, if he underſtands and taſtes them. When 
| read the holy Scripture, which is at the ſame Time ſo 
{imple and ſo ſublime, is it the Conceit of my own Dignity, 
or the Corruption of my Heart, which cauſes the Delight 
I take in it? Is it not rather the Simplicity and Majeſty of 
the divine Word, which make an Impreſſion; and may we 
not in ſame wiſe ſay the ſame of the great Maſters in Poetry 


aud Eloquence? How vain is it to imagine that we love 
D 4 the 
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the Grandour and Facility of their Stile only out of Pride 
and a Deſire of Independance? The ſame Author, wh, 
has been held in great Admiration, has more ſuch Thought, 
as that above-cited. Every Man endeavours to occupy 
as much Place as he can in his own Imagination, and al, 
Men pr jorward and aggrandize themſetves only to encrea| 
the 1aea they have form'd of theinſetves in their con Min! 
This is the Ena g their ambitions Leſigns. Alexander 
and Cæſar had no other View than this in all the Battic; 
they fought; and ſhould one be as why the grand Signiq 


catis d lately one hundred thouſans Men to periſh at Can. 


dia, one might with Certaiuty reply, that it was only 1 
add the Title of Conqueror to the interiour Image he had 
himſelf. The Grand Signior might beſiege Candia, and 
never orice have thought of that wterior Image. He 
was deſirous to be Maſter of a Place, which was commodi- 

. ous for him, or of revenging himſelf of the Venetians, who 
had dar d to declare War againſt him. He might be willing 
to augment his Reputation; that is, the Opinion Peope 
had ot his Power and Greatneſs. Now the Opinion th 
is had of us does not refide in our ſelves, but in the Per 
ſons who eſteem us, which Reflection relates as much to 
Alexanaer and Ceſar as to the Grand Signior. Further, 
had the Thought been true in Part, it could not be ſo in 
the full Extent of it. In Effect, how many Villains, to 
acquire Eſteem, and to raiſe themſelves, have appeared 
honeſt, diſintereſted and virtuous! They know in their 
Hearts what they are; they do themſelves Juſtice; and 
tis the leaſt of their Care to occrfy as much Place as they 
can iu their own Imagination, to make the Uſe of a Phraſe 
ſo new and ſo elegant. Inſtead of endeavouring to aug: 
ment in their own Mind the Opinion they have there form'd 


of themſelves, they think only of making an advantagious 


Impreſſion on other Mens Minds of that Probity which 
they have not, and which they do not defire to have. Pa 
cal ſays, Men cc willingly be Couards to have the Re. 
ptitatiom of being valiant. 

Tu E above-cited Author again: 

Wn z nx re Ignorant behold the great Libraries, aich 
ene may pretty rightly term the Magazine of Mens Fancies, 
they imagine that a Man would be very happy, or at leaſt 
very learned, if he knew all that's contain'd in ſuch a huge 


Heapof Volumes, which they look upon as Treaſures of Light- 


the Contents were unites 
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in one Man's Head, it would not be the better regulated, nor 
the Twiſer, 'rwou'4 all only obſcure his Light, ana encreaſè his 
Confuſion. By this way of arguing Ignorance is better than 

rotound Learning; and the more illiterate a Man is, the 
more his Idea's will be diſtinct and clear. The Argument 
according to his Conclufion is juit, but the Principle is 
falſe. It is not true that the ſeveral Parts of 2 
which are acquir'd by reading, produce of themſelves Contu- 
fion and Obſcurity. Thoſe ill Effects come only from the ill 
Diſpoſition of Mens Underitandings. One learned Man is an 
Abyſs of Literature; but an Abyſs may be call'd a Chaos, 
where all Languages and all Sciencesare jumbled together, 
ſo little methodical and clear is his Underſtanding. Ano- 
ther learned Man, on the contrary, has in his Head an 
infinite Number of Species plac'd in good Order, and he 
diſcourſes clearly upon every one of them. If a Man's 
Head is good and well temper'd, if he knows the Contents 


of ſo many Books, that he might be call'd a living Libra- 


ry, (as Origen was) he would not be the more contus'd and 
obſcure in his Diſcourſes, but he might be the more wiſe 
and the more regular in his Conduct, it he made a good 
Uſe of his Lights. 

TuksE Examples ſhew the Weakneſs of thoſe moral 
Thoughts which are not true. For | ſay nothing of thoſe 
Maxims which have any Thing falſe in them: ſuch do not 
deſerve the Name of Maxims, whoſe only End is to regu- 
late the Manners, and be a Guide to Reaſon. Hiſtorical 
Reflections are of no more Value when they are falſe. It 
were to be wiſh'd, that the Authors of two great Hiſtories 
of England, publiſh'd in our Time, had underſtood ſome- 
thing of this — Truth, ſays Pere Bouhonrs, is the 
Soul of Hiſtory, and ſhould be the Rule in whatever the 
Hiſtorian writes; but it ought to ſhine moſt in his Reflec- 
tions; and nothing is more irregular than to think falſely 
on Events which are true. Plutarch, who had a right 
Underſtanding,condemns the famous Thought of an Hiſto- 
rian on the Eurning of Diana's Temple at Epheſus : Me 
are uct to wonder that ſo magnificent a Building was burnt 
the very Night that Alexander was born, _— the God- 
aeſs who aſſiſted his Mother Olympias, was ſo buſy'd about 
her Mideriſery, that ſhe could not attend to put out the Fire. 
Cicero indeed was mightily pleas'd with this Thought of 
Zimæus the Hiſtorian, Concinua ut multa Timœus, qui 


cum in Hiſtoria dixiſſet, qua notte natus Alexander eſſet, 
eagent 
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eadem Diane Fpheſie tempium aeflegraviſſe: adjumrit, 
zninime id efſe mirandum,quod Diana, cum 
De Natur, Deor. 172 fart Oiympiadis adeſſè vcluiſſet, ab. 
Lib. 2. Juifjer domo. Here's Plutarch againſt 
Cicero, and Father Bonhours owns he does 
not very well underſtand what Cicero meant by it, unleſs 
he look'd upon Timæus's Thought as the Imagination of 
a Poct, and not as the Reflection of an Hiſtorian, which 
cannor be, becauſe he commends it as a pretty Thought 
in his Hiſtory. Cicero naturally lov'd Raillery and Jeils, 
inſomuch, that Orintilian tells us, he ſometimes made 
very dull ones, and it is probable he was taken with the 
Pleaſantry of the Thought, without examining it further; 
whereas Plutarch, who was ſerious and critical, conſider'd 
only what it had in it that was falſe; yet as ſevere as he 
was, he could not help falling into as great an Error as he 
blam'd in Tiinæus, by adding, TV Reflection of the Hiſtc- 
rian is ſo coli, that teras enough to tut out the Fire, This 
Thought of Plutarch is more falſe and more cold 
than that of Timæus, and there's no Way of bringin 
him off, but by ſaying he had a Mind to divert himſelf, 
even in the Place where he was ſpeaking gravely ; but 1 
fear this will hardly do; and *tis a mortifying Circumſtance 
in Criticiſm, that one of the greateſt Criticks of the An- 
tients, as Plutarch was, ſhould make ſuch a Blunder him- 
ſelf, when he was cenſuring another Man for blundering. 
I have heard it ſaid, that Mitcat's Murton Pies were or- 
dered to be bak'd with Durſen's Works under em, by 
the Founder of the Club; and that upon their complain- 
ing the Pies were never bak'd enough, Chriſtopher Kat, 
the Paſtry-Cook, ſwore, Durfey's Works were ſo cold, that 
the Doug, conts not bake for them; but to ſay a Thought 
was ſo cold, as to put out the Fire of London, or even St. 
Paul's Church, has ſomething in it ſo extravagant, as to 
ſhew us Antiquity it ſelf is not infallible. The beſt Ex- 
cuſe for both Cicero and Plutarch is, that what pleaſes one 
Man does not infallibly pleaſe another, as will be prov'd 
by an Example taken from the Moderns, two Authors of 
the French Academy. Balzac, the greateſt Maſter of 
the French Eloquence, could not bear this Saying of Pom- 
fey, which is quoted with Applauſe in the Speftator, 
Ne. 507. It is neceſſary for me to go, but it is not ne- 
ceſſary for me to live. Plut. in Pomp. Here's an Apparence 
of ſomething finely ſaia, cries Balzac, which however, if 
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narrowly loo d into, deſtroys it ſelf, aud implies a meer 
Contradiction; for to go, he muſt live, and conſequently 
the one is as neceſſary as the other. The Syeftator's Tranſ- 
lation of it ſpoils this Remark, 17 is necefary for me to ſaih, 
and not 70 go. Now to ſail, it was not neceſſary for him to 
live ; for his Corpſe might have been tranſported in the 
Ship, as well dead as alive; nt to go, it was neceſſary 
for * to live. La Aſothe le Vayer differs directly from 
Balzac: He thinks Pompey's Saying is excellent, as full 
of Reaſon and Senſe, as of Reſolution and Courage. Pere 
Boubon'rs is of the ſame Opinion; he ſees no Contradiction 
in it, but much of the Sentiments of a true Roman, He 
declares, that to execute the Orders of the Senate, he va- 
lues his Life leſs than his Honour; I am, he would ſay, 
indiſpenſably cblig d to a0 my Duty, tid it coſts me my 


Life ; and I miſt not ſpare it at the Exfence of my Ho- 


nour ; tis neceſſary that I ovey ana embark, as dangerous 


as it may be in ſuch tempeſtuous Weather, It is not neceſſary 


that I preſerve my ſelf, nor that I live, Where's the Con- 
tradition? he has no Regard to any Thing but the pro- 
per phyfical Senſe, in ſaying, To go, he muſt live, and the 
one eas as neceſſary as the other; that Senſe is the Moral 
which includes the Obligation and Duty. 
ALEXANDER ſays, in the Quintius Curtius of 
Vaugelas, j'aime mieuæ combattre que ae vivre, &. I had 
rather fight than live; and Titus in the Berenice of 
Racine ; 

Mais il ne s'agit plus de vivre, il faut regner. 

The Matter now is not to live, but reign, 


Both theſe Expreilions are like that of Pomfey, and no 
Critick has pretended yet to cenſure them. And we 
read in the before-mentioned Sectator, that one of the 
Fathers carry'd this Point ſo high, as to declare, He world 
not tell a Lye, tho* he were ſure to gain Heaven by it; 
which is Extravagance it ſelf, in Compariſon with what 
Porepey ſaid, and the Thought equally falſe and daring. 
To continue the learned Jeſuit's Obſervations on hiſto- 
rical Reflections. If we examine the greateſt Part of 
thoſe that are in certain Hiſtories, ſuch as the Exgliſb ones 
lately hinted at, we ſhall find the Falſe in them prevail a- 
bundantly, ſuch as this 'Thought in 
Strada de Bell. Belg. Dec.2. Lib. 3. Hiſtorical Reflections, 
Aleo non ex vano obſervatum curæ * 
E 
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Je Deo priucipum vitam: quaſi non magis cordi iu bemitne 
quam Jinperatori in exercatt noviſſimmum mori datum ſit, 


So true it is, that it has not been obſerv'd in vain, that Go 


zakes Care of ihe Life of Princes ; and that it is no leſs gi- 
ven to a General to die the laſt in his Army, than to the 
Heart to die the laſt in Man. Nothing is more falſe than 
that, So true it is, with Reſpect to the ſecond Propofition 
for the Heart dies always the laſt in Man ; but it does not 
happen always that Generals die the laſt in their Armies, 
Witneſs the great Guſtavus Agolphns, the great Turenne, 
and the great Mareſchal 4e Schombergh, to ſay nothing of 
others, who were kill'd among the firſt in the Battel. The 
Reflection of a French Hiſtorian concerning Admiral Coligny, 
the principal Victim at the Pariſian Maſſacre, when ſome of 
the beſt Blood in France was ſpilt by the Treachery and 
Cruelty of the Papiſts, is as falſe as that of Strada's. Apres 
que P Amirat et receu un conp d' Epee dans be ventre, &c. 
After the Admiral had receiv'd his Death's Wound in his Bel- 
by, ana another athwart his Face, the Murderers endeavour'd 
to throw him out at the Window ; and it was then obſeru'd 
that the moſt intref14 Perſons have an Juclination to Life 
as natural ana even as violent as the moſt timorotis, and that 
Heroes conceal it; or to (pear better, rather e than 
ſtifle it in their Hearts. The Reflection aroſe from tnis 
Incident; the Murderers being about to fling the Admiral 
out at. the Window, his Legs {tuck in the Bar; that He- 
roe,as long as he had the Ule of his Senſes, expected Death 
with the utmoſt Reſolution ; but when he loſt the Uſe of 
them, a natural Inclination to Life took hold of him, and 
he {tuck ſo cloſe to the Window, that the Aſſaſſins were at 
ſome Trouble to throw him out into the Yard, where the 
bloody Duke of GC., the Captain of the Murderers, wait- 
ed for the Body, to triumph over it and inſult it. This 
Thought is far from being ſolid, and has no Manner 
of Foundation ; for how does the Sticking of the Admiral's 
Legs in the Window, occaſioned by the natural Motion of 
a Remainder of Spirits, prove that the Intrepid reſemble 
the molt Timorous, with Reſpect to the Love of Life; 
and that Heroes are not really Heroes, after they have loſt 
their Senſes. or the Uſe of their Senſes? Between which 
there's a great deal of Difference. To loſe the Senſes is 
to become Fool or Madman; to loſe the Uſe of the 
Senſes is to be diſtemper'd, and in a Coondition, wherein 
the Functions of the Mind are not free, Be it as it will, 
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is no Wonder, that when a Man is no more a Man, he 
ſhou'd ceaſe to be Brave; and it is ridiculous to reproach 
Heroes with the Love of Life, at a Time when they have 
not Reaſon enough lett to defy Death, or rather when 
the Inclination, which is natural to all Animals for their 
own Preſervation, extinguiſhes in them all Sentiments of 
Heroick Virtue. I ſhou'd as ſoon accuſe them of Cow- 
ardice, for not purſuing the Enemy, when =_ are cover'd 
with Wounds, and their Blood is {ſtreaming from all their 
Veins, or for ſuffering themſelves to be trip'd and inſulted 
after the Breath is out of their Body. 

IN one of. the Spefarcrs, there's a Reflection on 
Trade, which I conceive to have ſomething of le 
Falſe in it; *Tis no wonder an ill natur d Man ſuch as 
S-----t, ſucceeds in Wit better than a Man of Humani- 
ry, as a Perſon who makes uſe of inairect Methods is 
izore likely to grow Rich than the fair Trader; both which 
take to be untrue, unleſs you will ſuppoſe it to be im- 
poſſible for a good natur'd Man to have Wit. If you will 

allow, that a Man may have Wit and good Nature, and that 
the good natur'd Man has as much Wit as the ill- natur d; 
than it is not True, that the latter will ſucceed better than 
the former : On the. contrary, his Humanity will add a 
Grace to his Wit, which will render it more agreeable, 
and gain him the more Eſteem or Succeſs, which you 
pleaſe ; Neither is it true, that the Smuggler or the Cheat 
is more likely to grow more Rich than the fair Trader. 
For beſides that, it is very difficult for the Cheat or the 
Smuggler to preſerve his Credit, which is the Life of Trade, 
and that indirect Methods are deſtructive of that Induſtry, 
which, tho' more flow, is more ſure to acquire Riches. 
"Tis a common Obſervation in Commerce, That the 
Rogue is generally the Bankrupt, and to uſe the Tradeſ- 
man's Proverb on this Occafion, Honeſty is the beſt Policy. 

Is I wou'd go about to proſecute Father 2orhours's 
Subject, as to the Falſchood of Hiſtorical Reflections in 
certain Hiſtorians, I might fill Volumes out of ZEngiifo 
Hiſtories, and have large Supplies out of the moſt renown- 
ed Authors. - Our Hiſtorians do not ſeem to have been at 
all ſenſible of the Juſtneſs of Thought in their Reflections. 
If they have a lively Turn, if they are brillant, and are 
pointed, eſpecially if there's a Keenneſs in them towards a 
Side; they are then Fine, and it is no Matter whether 
they are True or Falſe; for their Readers judge in the 
{ame Sentiments in which they write, and had it never in 
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their Heads that to be Fine, it is neceflary for a Though: 
to be ſutt. | 
Tu E next Thing Father Borhours takes to Task for 
Falfſenood of 7 borrght, is Preaching, and 
Sermons, there's a Subject which is never to be ex- 
hauſted, Not trom the Nature of it, which 


is all Truth, but from the Multitude of Sermons, in all 


Languages, trom a Multitude of Preachers, among whom 


there cou'd not but be an immenſe Store of Ignorance 


and Conceit, which are the main Ingredients in the Falſe- 
hood of a Thought. Pere Boubours ſays very juſtly, That 
to give the Word of GOD an Appearance of Fable, is 
the highelt Degree of Corruption: And he complains, 
that many Preachers endeavour to tickle the Ears of their 
Auditories, with Conceits and falſe Thoughts. This was 
very much in Vogue in King James the Firit's Time, 
whole true Taſte ot Learning is much better judg'd of by 
that, than by his Politicks. Let us ſee what the Author 
of the Sfectator ſays on this Occaſion, No- 61. That 


learned Monarch was himfelf a tolerable Punſter, aud 


made very few Biſhops and Privy Counſellors, that had 
rot ſometime or other ſignaliz'd themſelves by a Clinch or 
a Conundrum ; it was, therefore, in this Age, that the 
Pun afpear d with Pomp aud Dignity ; it had before been 
admitted into merry Speeches, and tuaicrens Compoſitions, 


"but «vas now delivered wit! great Gravity from the Pul- 
Pit, or. froucumce in the moſt ſolemn Manner at the Coun- 


cit Table: The greateſt Authors, in their moſt ſerious 
Works, made frequent uſe of Suns; the Seriacns of Biſhop 
Andrews, and the '{rogedies of Shakeſpear, are full of 
them ; the Sinner was uu, into Repentance, &c. I 
queſtion whether the Raillery is not here a little too 
{trong, or whether a Man's Mind cou'd be affected with 
the Guilt of his Sins, while the Pun was tickling his 
Ears. Of this Kind was the known Saying of an eminent 


Doctor, the rhetorical Quibbler of the laſt Age, on the 


Wages of Sin is Death. Poor Wages <ehich a Man can't 
live by, The Thought here is of no leſs Concern than 
eternal Damnation, and yet one cannot repeat the Re- 
flection upon the terrible Text, without Grimace, That 
learned Dignitary's Sermons are replete with the like Puns 
and Conceits : And for that very Quality are reckon'd a- 
mong the moit Eloquent- and Polite, tho' they do not 
want good (Qualifications to recommend them : The 

g SpeFator 
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Fjefaror No. 593. quotes a Saying of Dr. South's, That 
4 Phyſician has the Conſolation at the Death of 4 Pa- 
dient, that he was killed ſecundum Artem, which is as 
Falſe as Uncharitable; tor no Phyſician can have Conſola- 
tion in killing his Patient; but if his Patient dy'd of a 
Diſtemper, he may comfort himſelf lawfully in having 
done nothing for him but what was agreeable to his Arc 
in the like Caſe. Our Critick informs us, That the Taſte in 
France was much the ſame as in Engianad, at the ſame 
Time, but in his Days it was chang'd, and become more 
refin'd ; the Vogue that Doctor's Sermons are {till in, for 
Pun and Conceit, do not ſhew a like Refinement of our 
Taite in General; but in Particular, it is ſo far chang'd, 
as to give Diſguſt to a Reader of good Judgement, The 
French Critick makes mention of a Preacher, who to 
prove, that young People dy'd ſometimes before old Ones, 
iaid % n ran faſter to the Sepuſchre than Peter; the 
other Diſciple did outrun Peter, ana came jirſt to the SS. 
prlchre, Another Preacher told his Auditory, T7 Lat Mo- 
men by their Pattins, added to their Stature, which was 
 catrary the Word of Goa, ani gave the Lye to Truth it 
= {cif. The two following Thoughts were very much ad- 
mir'd in the Days of Conceir and Quibble; the one, /e 
Heart of Man being of a triangular Fignre, and the 
IWorls of a round Figure, it is plain, that all ærurlaly 
Greatneſs cannot fill the Heart of Man. Le caur de Homi- 
ine etant de Figure triaugulaire, & le Monde de Figure 
ronde, il etoit viſible que toutes les Grandenrs mondaines ne 
porvotent remplir le canr bumam. Father Bouherrs ſays, 
he had known, that Thoveht to have been very much ad- 
mird. Dr. Echard in his Grounds aud Occaſicns of the 
Contempt of the Clergy, mentions this very Thought, 
* Then comes in the round World, which cannot fill the | 
* triangular Heart of Man; whereas every Butcher knows, 
« that the Heart is no more triangular than a Pear.“ 
This Conceit as falſe and filly as it is, was fo eſteem'd 
by the Prieſts abroad and at home, that we find it in 
French and in Enghiſp ; and doubtleſs it is in other 
Languages; for it wou'd be hard, it the Preachers of thoſe 
two Nations ſhou'd have engroſs'd ſuch a Piece of Wit to | 
themſelves. The other Thought ſpoken of by the French | 
Critick, is, The Hebrews have but cne ler to expreſs | 
Life and Death; a Point only makes the Difference: From 
W..ence the Preacher concluged, there was but à Pcint on- 
» | 
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ty between Life and Death. The Miſchief of it is, ac- 
cording to Pere Borhonrs, that the Hebrews have no ſuch 
Word as fignifies both Lite and Death, and conſequently 
he was guilty of a Falſehood to ſet off his Thought with 
Another Preacher ſaid, Tuas the Jucivi- 
lity of Judas, which cans'd his Damnation ; his dipping 
his Hand in the Diſh with his Maſter, The following Paſ- 
ſages are taken out of a Sermon, upon the Paſſion of our 
Saviour, preach'd by a famous Abbot, at a Time when 
the French Eloquence was at the Height, about the middle 
of the Reign of Louis XIV. © Our Saviour ſweated 
„ Blood in the Garden of Olives, becauſe he cou'd not 
© weep otherwiſe, God being all Eye; he was filent be- 
© fore Herod, becauſe the Lamb loſes his Voice at the 
« Sight of the Wolf; he was naked on the Croſs, becauſe 
„ he was fallen into the Hands of Robbers; he had no 
« Flambeaux, not even the Flambeaux of Heaven at his 
“ Burial, becauſe he condemn'd all Funeral Pomp; and 
jn fine, he would be bury'd in a Stone Sepulchre, be- 
© cauſe as dead as he was, he wou'd teach Mankind to 
« have an Abhorrence for Softneſs and Effeminacy.” 
Wou'd ſuch Points as theſe drive a Sinner to Repentance. 
The Sermon was preach'd at a Nunnery-Grate, and tho' 
the Nuns did not weep, they cry'd out, Ah, that's Fine, 
all the while the Abbot was quibbling with them. They 
were wondertully pleas'd with him, but he did not come 
off ſo well on the Eaſter Sunday, when inquiring in his 
Sermon, why Jeſus, after he was rais'd from the Dead, 
appear'd firſt to the two Mary's; he ſaid gravely, Go 
word have the Myſtery of his Reſurrection made publick, 
and Women coming firſt to the Knowledge of {0 imporrant a 
Matter, the News word ſcon ſpread : 


Thus through a Woman was the Secret known, 
Tell us, and in Eft, you tell the Town. 
DRY DEN. 


In Dr. Ec ara's Book before-mention'd, we have a great 
Number of ſuch Inſtances, of ſuch Kind of Prilpit Ora- 
tony; in ſome of which we find the Sublime of Nonſenſe, 
and in ſome the Grimace of Buffoonry ; as theſe, It 15 
Gooaneſs by which we muſt aſcend to A. Fay Goodneſs 18 
the mitky Way to Jupiter's Palace; to ſtrengthen us in our 
Journey we muſt not rake the Morning Milk, but ſome 
Morning Melitatious. Again, Ommipotemt All, thou — 
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ey; becauſe thou art All, and becauſe thou only arr 5 
15 for 115, ave are not, but we ſeems to be, and only ſeem to ve 
Þcatiſe we are not; for we be but Mites of Entity, and 
Crumbs of Something. Further in this Sime, we meet 
G with, “ Chriſt is a Treaſury of all Wares and Commodi- 
ties - Good People, What do you lack? W hat do 
vou buy? Will you buy any Balm of Gilead? Any Eye- 
„ {alve, any Myrrhe, Aloes, or Caſſia? Shall I fit you with 
© Robe of Righteouſneſs, or with a white Garmeut ? 
« See here! What is it you want? Here is a very choice 
„Armory. Shall I ſhew you an Helmet of Salvation, a 
shield or a Breaſt-plate of Faith? Or will you plcaſe to 
« walk in and fee ſome precious Stones? A Jaſper, a 
Saphire, or a Chalcedony ? Speak, What do you buy?“ 
This is in the high Oratory : In the low you have as fol- 
one, out of the ſame Reverend Author, Maſter of Ka- 
1erime-Hall, Cambridge ; © Theſe Scriptures contain 
* DNectrines, Precepts, Promiſes, Threatnings, and Hiſto- 
ties. Now take theſe five {ſmooth Stones, and put them 
imo the Scrip of the Heart, and throw them with the 
«* Sling of Faith, by the Hand of a ſtrong Reſolution, 
* 20ainſt the Forehead of Sin, and we ſhall ſee it, like 
* Goliah, fall before us,” Again, in a Prayer, Our 
* Souls are conſtantly gaping after thee, O Lord; yea, 
* verily our Souls do gape, even as an Oyſter gapeth.“ It 
way be objected, that theſe and a hundred other ſuch Say- 
| inos in the Pulpit, were utter'd by Fanaticks and Enthu- 
falts only; but on the contrary they came from very Or- 
thodox Preachers, ſome of them Doctors, and ſome even 
the King's Chaplains, as particularly Parſon Slip. ſtocking, 
(rows and Occaf. p. 57. is ſaid to have been. I ſhall on- 
add two Examples more out of that Book, becauſe it 
ve do not get much in Divinity by them, we may be in- 
'ructed as to Government Spiritual and Temporal; tor we 
do not always meet with better Argument. The Text is, 
re, Hat wnſt T ao to be ſaved? Here it is that Epiſcopacy 
has all the Proof that a Thing is capable of, which was 
werlook'd by all former Divines, 77d. p. 76. For, Sirs, 
ing in the Greek Kuen, erhich is to ſay, in true and 
{dt Tranflation Lords, what more plain, than that, of 
t, Epiſcopacy, was not only the acknowledg'd Govern- 
ment, ont that Biſhops were ſo many Peers of the Realin, 
4 ſ% ought to fit in the Houſe of Lords. As to Tem- 
Joral Government, there is a Text which knocks down all 
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Antimonarchical Republican Principles, and eſtabliſhs 
the Empires of Morocco and Muſcovy ; Seek firſt the King- 
acm of Goa, p. 77. From whence it is plain, that Monar- 
chy or Kingly Government 1s moſt accoraing to the Mind 
of Goa; for it is not ſaia, ſeek the Parliament of God; 
ſeek the Council of State of God ; ſeek the Committee 
of Safety oft God; but it is ſeek he Kingdom of Gol. 
I do not think there is any Thing ſo ſtrong as this in Fi. 


mer, 1 </iy, &c. Now that the Author of this Book was 
Orthodox, one may be ſure by his 1 at Mr. Did, 
0 


87. becauſe he was a Punſter. A Perſon who was in 
univerſal Eſteem for his great Piety, Wiſdom, Learning 
and Benevolence. His rallying that excellent Miniſter's 
Treatiſe upon the Commandmeuts, ſhews us that he was 


not at all tainted with the Principles of Moderation. Nei. 


ther can he forbear, while he is tickling himſelf and his 
Readers with his Witticiſms, to fall foul on the very emi- 
nent and worthy Mr. Poco, Author of the Annotations, 
whole Syr0p/is has done more Service to the Students in 
Divinity, than all the Writings of all the Doctors that were 
graduated in his Time, He is laughing at a Diflenting 
Miniſter. about the Commandinent of Love, and then bid: 
him get Mr. Pool to enter aown this Note, e u Be comes 
70 St, John, for this will certainly add very much to th! 
Precicuiſneſ of his Name, very unequal to ſuch Mirth as 
his. His Deſcription of Diſſenting Miniſters, confirms us in 
his Character, P. 133. I know that they have had their 
« Buſhels of (Hina Oranges, their Cordials, Eſſences, and 
« Elizirs, and have been rubb'd down with Holland of 
Jen Shillings an Ell;“ by which it appears, that the 
grave Author did not write his merry Bock on the Weak- 
neſſes and Errours of the Clergy, out of a Spirit of Fanati- 
ciſm, but out of pure Reſentment, at their corrupting the 
Eloquence of the Chair, with 1 Conceit, Jingle 
and Fuffian. What happy Thought and Expreſſion was 
that of Dr. Fuller in 5 Holy State, ſpeaking of Fe, 
as a Man of an active Spirit; For God when he means 10 
have cloſe, choſes a Razor with a ſparp age, and never 
ſends a Slug on a Meſſage that requires Haſte; what 
a Huddle of ſhocking Idea's, a Barber, a Razor, 3 
Foot. Poſt, and on what a tremendous Subject? yet to take 
Offence at this Debaſement of thoſe Acred Lectures is 
reckon'd one of the greateſt Proofs of Irreligion and Profane- 
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vainſt ſuch Haranguers, who diſhonour the Miniſtry; J go, 
days he, 70 4 Sermon to be inſtructea, to be mov d; and 
tear nothing but T rifles, which are fit only to be laugh d 
at, and hardly deſerve a Place in Drolls and Farces ; yet if 
you do not attend them as conſtantly, and as ſeriouſly, as 
if a Tilletſeon or a Hetero, was the Preacher, you are a 
Fanatick or an Atheiſt, or perhaps both: For iy Part, 
adds the learned French Critick, I can't bear 4roiling out 
f Seaſon, nor Arguments which are not to the Purpoſe ; I 
prefer a Plain Proverb, to a Hundred ſuch Strokes of Wit 
and Drotlery ; for Preverbs, at leaſt, are net Faulſe, ana 
Truth always gives Content. 

THRRE are good Proverbs in all Lan- 
guages, Hevrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spa- Proverbs. 
mſn, Engliſh, and French ; nay, the Indian 
Languages abound with them, as do the Aravick, as 1 
have been informed by the Learned. Proverbs are pretty 
much the ſame in all Tongues, and whatever Tongue 
they ſpeak, they ſay nothing but Truth; and commonly 
hide very good Senſe under low Phraſes. Mr. Dryden 
us'd to value himſelf much on his being Author of a Pro- 
verb, as he call 'd it, 


For Prieſts of all Religions are the ſame. 


Which is in every one's Mouth, and is either very falſe, 
or very trifling. If you give it the Senſe he probably in- 
tended, it has as much Falſehood in it as Malignity. His 
Meaning being then, that Prieſts of all Religions are proud, 
covetous, vicious, Ec. or there is no Poignancy in his 
Proverb. If he meant only, that there are good and bad 
Priefts of all Religions, tis trifling ; ſince it is impoſſible 
to be otherwiſe, there being no Profeſſion perfect among 
Mankind; and if he meant, that Prieſts of all Religions 
are pious, learned, virtuous, c. the Thought is as falſe 
on that Side, as on the other, and therefore is a very filly 
One, which paſſes only for the Pleaſure which Humane 
Frailty takes in Malice and Cenſure. Befides, he miſnamed 
his Verſe too; it is not a Proverb but a Saying, what the 
Learned call a Sentence, and which if it were true, wou'd 
be a Maxim or Apothegm ; which has in it the Truth of 


: Proverb without its lowneſs: As in theſe French Sen- 
2 
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Un Homme de bien n' eſt etranger nulle part. 

In honeſt Man is no where a Stranger. 

C'eſt Cire heureux, que d' etre content de ſa Fortune, 
is to be happy, to be contented with one's Fortune. 

La bonne Fortune eſt plus difficile à porter que la mauyailc, 
Goca Fortune is Harder to be born than bad. 


SENTENCES may be ſaid to be the Proverbs of the better 
Sort of People, as common Proverbs are 


Of the Godacſi the Sentences of the Vulgar. Fortune is | 
Fortune, frequently introduc'd as a Perſon in this 


| Way of Thinking and Speaking: Fortune 
aces not abways conſider Merit; Fortune often favours In- 
Jriftice : Theſe Phraſes are purely Pagan; the Pagans a- 
doring Fortune as a Goddeſs, who govern'd all according 
to her Caprice, and who was rarely in accord with Vir- 
tue. They paid their Vows to this Divinity, as is obſerv'd 
elſcwhere, and it is of her profane Authors ſpeak, when 
they ſay, 


The Favours of Fortune are never pure, 
Fortuna nunquam ſimpliciter indulget. 


QuvinT. Cu R. Lib. 4 


Fortunne ſports with cur Miſery weithout Pity. 
Fortuna impotens quales ex humanis malis tibi ipſa ludos 
tacis? SEN. Confcl. a4 Polybium, 


As often as ſhe has a Mind to divert her ſelf, ſhe raiſes 
Nen of the loweſt Condition to the Height of Humane 
Grcatneſs: 


Quales ex humili magna ad Faſtigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna jocati. 
JuvE N. Sal.; 


All which is true in the Pagan Syſtem; but nothing is 
more talſe in the Chriſtian, which allows no other For- 
tune than Providence, and -diſowns the fickle Goddeſs as 
an idle vain Chimera. Yet as much as it is a Chimera, 
there is nothing more common among us, than to make 


a Perſon of this Shadow both in Proſe and Verſe, contrary. 


both to Reaſon and Religion. We learn this irreligious 
Cuſtom by reading the Antients, and the moſt celebrated 
Authors practiſe it without Scruple : Thus it is, faid, Her- 
rune ſoimnc times makes tiſe of our Defetts to raiſe us; Kt: 
und exaits forme Men to littl. Prirpole, if fone dees nit _ 
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them how to behave themſelves, Fortune was weary of fa- 
pouring Charles the Vth, and in the Perſon of Henry II, 
repair the Injurtes ſhe had done Francis I. I pay too 
much Deference to Cuſtom, ſays Pere Boubours, and too 
much reſpect our Matters, not to approve of theſe 
Thoughts; but if I durſt ſpeak my Mind, 1 wou'd fay, 
that fuch Expreſſions ſhou'd be us'd with great Caution, 
eſpecially in Proſe; tor the-poetical Syſtem, being of it ſelt 
fabulous, and entirely Pagan, the Goddeſs Fortune may 
be admitted in it, as well as the Goddeſs Diaua, or the 
Goddeſs Minerva, and our Poets do not err in giving her 
the ſame Character which the Idolaters gave her. I be- 
lieve allo, that we may be a little Paganiſh as to Fortune, 
when the Subjects we treat of bear any Reſemblance to 
thoſe where we find the Goddeſs introduc'd as a Deity ; 
mean ſuch as have no Manner of Relation to our Rel1- 
Zion, as Panegyricks, Hiſtories, Diſcourſes purely Moral or 
bolltical, Dialogues like thoſe that were written ſome 
Years fince, by a Man of Wit, Entitled, Dial-gne de la 
Jane & au Merite : But I queſtion, whether Fortune 
ought to be brought in, when the Subject is purely Chri- 
ian; and a Sermon, in my Opinion, will not admit ot 
Thoughts. which have no Senſe but what is Pagan: Such 
as theſe, Fortune takes Pleaſure in debaſing thoſe that ſue 
us r21s'4 to the Top of her Weeel, Fortune often croſſes 
e Deſigns of the Great Men of this Nori, as if ſpe was 
walons of the Favours ſue had herſelf beſtow'd npon them. 
Theſe Thoughts can have no Senſe but what is Pagan, be- 
cauſe they cannot de underſtood of any Thing elſe, but the 
Godde's Fortune: For one cannot ſay truly, that Divine 
Providence lifts People u to the Top of ber Wheel, nor 
wor (pe is jeatous of ber Faucurs. Fortune ſhould be ba- 
aiſt'd from the Pulpit, unleſs ſhe ſignifies good Succeſs 
or ill Succeſs, and is not brought in as a Perſon ; for that 
is to make her a Goddeſs. One may ſay, Fortune raiſes - 
Shepherds to the Throne; Fortune diſappoints the beſt 
concerted Deſigns; Fortune favours the Arms of good 
Princes : But a Preacher ought not to attribute to the Per- 
ſon of Fortune, thoſe Qualities which agree only with the 
Goddeſs of the Pagans. What can be more ridiculous than 
to ſay, as a Miniſter of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; The blind 
Co1tefs who preſizes over tbe Events of Life, and diſpenſes 
Happineſs and Miſery, according to ber Caprice; unleſs it 
was to expoſe the Folly of Paganiſm, There are Ways of 
E 3 ſoftning 
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ſoftnins the Expreſſion of Fortune, if the Preacher or the 
Writer thinks 'twill be of Advantage to him to make uſe 
of the Term; as thus in the Works of an ingenious Author: 
Fortune, er to ſpeak more lite a Chriſtian, Provident 
ciftrigutes the Parts that ev'ry one are to act on the great 


Stage of the Nori, The ſame Rule is to be the Guide 
of the Hiſtorian in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,\ as of the Preach- 
er in his Sermons. I ſhou'd not have ſaid, as a certain Au- 
thor does in his Hiſtory of the Religious War in Bohemia, 
ſpeaking of Ziſca, the famous Leader of the Huſſites, wha 
led their Armies, and obtain'd Victories, after he had io 
his Sight; As if Fortune, who is blind ber ſelf, took Plex. 
ſure in favouring one that was blind, which ſeems ta me 
to be as much againſt good Senſe, as Religion. I ſhou'd 
rather ſay with Cicero, Nom ſolum ipſa Fortuna cæca eſt, {et 
eos etiam plerumque efficir cæcos quos complexa eſt. For. 
tune 7s not cnly llind her ſelf, but ſhe very often make 
thoſe blind hem fhe embraces. Indeed there's hardly any 
Thing more ſhocking, than to find this Phantom, Fortune, 
made uſe of in Diſcourſes of Piety, eſpecially when the 
Part ſhe acts there is unworthy of Divine Wiſdom. I cou 
much better bear what is {aid by a Gentleman in the Me. 
moirs of his Life; Te Unfortunate are not always |, 
and even Fortune, by her Inconftancy teaches ns, that th: 
Unhappy are to hope, ana Happy to fear; and what w: 
read in a Comical Hiſtory; Tf I am nothing mere than an 
unfortumate Comedian, tis doubtleſs becauſe Fertune ou'l 
be reveng'd of Nature, who was for making ſomething «< 
me without her Conſent ; or if you will, becauſe Natlir 
ſometimes takes Delight in favonring thoſe to whom Fortune 
has taken an Averſion. | 
Wx ſo often meet with Fortune in our Country Sermons, 
that what Father Bonhovrs has ſaid againſt uſing the Word 
in the Pagan Senſe, is very inſtructing. One wou'd think the 
Deſcription is often taken from her Picture on the Walls of 
Inns, and Ale-houſes, where her Wheel expoſes the Perſon 
on the Top, as well as at the Bottom, to the Mirth of the 
Company. The lait Duke of Puckingham's Verſes upon 
her, will teach both Preachers and Writers how to behave, 
with Regard to this imaginary Deity, better than all the 
French Jeſuit's Leſſons. 


Fortune made up of Toys and Impudence, 


T hou common Fade, that haſt net common Senſe ! ut 
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Put fond of Briſineſs inſolently dares 

Pretend to rute and ſpoilt the World's Aﬀairs. 
She flutt'ring up ana dom her Favours throws 
On the next met, not minding what ſhe abes, £ 
Nor ali, nor whom ſhe helps, or injures knots. 
Sometime fhe Smiles, than like a Fury raves, 
Aud ſeldom truly loves but Fools or Knaves, 

Let her love whom ſhe pleaſe, I ſcorn to woe her, 
White ſhe ſtays with me, I'll be civil ro her. 

But if ſee aer once to move her Wings, | 
I'll fling her back all her vain gewwgaw Things; 
And arm's with Virtue will more gtorious ſtand, 
Than if the Filt ſtill boꝶd at my Command. 

Pt marry Honeſty, the ne'er ſo poor, 

Rather than follow ſuch a blind dul Ji hore. 


FaTHeER FBonubours does not forget the Errours in 
Thought againſt 'Truth in Epiſtles Dedi- 
catory, one of the moſt copious Subjects in ZEpiſtles De- 
the World for Reflection on irregular and a7catory. 
extravagant Thinking. No Authors have 
err'd more in this than the Eugliſh Poets: Their Patrons 
have ſuffer'd under ſo much Flattery, that tis not eaſy to de- 
termine whoſe Modeſty has been moſt put it; the Poets to 
ſay ſo many fulſome Things, or the Patrons to read them. 
Such Thoughts muſt neceſſarily be falſe, and of that 
wretched Kind of Falſehood, which in plain Zg4fo is 
call'd Lying; for the Poet often knows his Heroe to be a 
Scoundrel, and the Patron receives the Man for a Wit, 
whom he alſo knows to be a Blockhead, or a Coxcomb. 
What the Tatler ſpeaks in Merriment, may be taken ſeri- 
ouſly with Reſpect to the Dedications of the Poets, N. 
214. That antient Tyrick, Mr. Durfey, ſome Years ago 
vit @ Dedication to à certain Lord, in which be celebrated 
Vim for the greateſt Poet and Critick of that Age, upon 4 
Miſinformation in Dyer's Letter, that his noble Patron was 
ade Lord Chamberlain, The learned French Critick ge- 
nerally makes Choice of Authors of Eminence for his Ex- 
amples, that the Inſtruction may be the more ſure ; for if 
duch Writers fall into ſuch Miſtakes, how careful ought 
the Men of Mediocrity to be if they can't forbear writing. 
A great Author in France, who treated of Cæſur's Con- 
queſts, made no Difficulty of telling a Prince to whom he 


dedicated his Book 3 See here the Conqueror of the Gauls, 
| E 4 e 
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ach is come to ao you Heimage. And another writing of 
Hyßolitus, or rather Monficur Hyęolite as Dryden calls 
him, tells his Patron in his Dedication, Hypolitus leave 
the iumoſt Receſſes of the Greves, on furpoſe to make his 
Court to qc; nothing can be falſer than this. Tis a Jett 
to confound the Book that is dedicated with the Hero: 
whom it treats of, and make them the ſame Thing. Mr, 
Renee is guilty of this Fault, in the Dedication of the La. 
dy aue Gray, a Tragedy, to her Royal Highneſs; 4 
Princeſs of the ſame Royal Blood, to uh you. are (i 
cloſely and ſo happily ally d, reſumes to throw her ſelf at 
the Feet of your Royal Highneſs: Here the Lady Fant, 
and the Tragedy are confounded ; and till this Criticiſm of 
Pere Boukours comes to be known, I doubt not that PC. 
ſage, and a hundred ſuch Paſſages in the Dedications df 
our moſt renowned Poets, will paſs for ſome of the mol! 
ſhining Examples of Eugliſß Eloquence. 

Taz v*ry learned and polite Dr. Hurnet, in the Dedica- 
tion of the Theory of the Earth, begins his Addreſs tothe 
King thus; New foummd Lands and Countries accrue to the 
Prince ehoje Sujet makes the firſt Diſcovery, and having 
retrieved a World that had been loſt for ſome T hotſands of 
Tears cnt of the Memory of Man, and the Records of Time; 
T thonght it my Duty to lay it at your Majeſty's Feet, 
This Thought is very Fine and Juſt, if you look on it as 4 
Juit Theory, as which the Author preſents it to the King; 
for tho' he does not throw the Globe at his Majeſty's 
Feet; yer he lays there rhe Nefcription of it, and ſuch a 
Deſcription as has triumph'd over the Cavils and Criti- 
ciſms of other Theorifts and Philoſophers; -and as much 
as I rcipect the Names of }/cotzvard, Keil, Whiſton, who 
have obj-Red againſt Dr. Hurnet's Theory; I am ſatis 
fy'd his be: 1tiful Imagination, and ſublime Stile, will pre- 
ſerve that Work, when all other Theories, and Criticiſms 
upon Theorics, ſhall be as much in the State of Oblivion 
as the Chaos out of which the eloquent Doctor raiſes ths 
fair Creation. : 


O pettus ingens! Oh animum gravem, 
Mundi capacem ! fi bonus auguror, 
1. 25 quo tellus ſuperbit, 
Accipiet renovata Civem. 


The laſt Lines of Mr. Audiſen's excellent Ode, on the great 
Author, which I find thus tranſlated before the Theory, 
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Oh, ſay, thou great, thou ſacred Name, 
What Scenes thy thoughtful Breaſt employ, 
Capacious as that mighty Frame, 
Tor: raiſe <v:th Eaſe, with Eaſe deſtroy. 
Each Wor1a fhall boaſt thy Fam; and you, 
Who charma tle Old, fboir's grace the New. 


Unleſs the Philoſopherscou'd have ſettled the Matter bet- 
ter among themſelves, and not have lett it all gueſs Work, 
as they have plainly done, they might have ſpar'd Dr. 
Brraer's Theory; which it not literally True in Fact, is 
moſt beautiful in Imagination, and we cannot ſay fo much 
of the Works of his Antagoniſts, tho*' more ornamented 
with Technical Cant, and Philoſophical Phraſes. 

To return to Father Boubours. There is one Way of 
confounding the Heroe with the Book which ſpeaks of 
him in a Dedication, and that is when the Author, by a 
Kind of Fiction, makes his Heroe or Heroine ſpeak inſtead 
of ſpeaking himſelf, as one of the French Poets has wittily 
done in the Dedication of a Play of his. 

VoiTvRE hasconfounded the Heroe with the Book, 
and taken the one for the other in two of his Letters: As 
in that to the Duke De Bellegarde, when he ſent him A- 
mas ae Gaul; My Lord, there is ſuch a Confuſion now 
in Hiſtory, that I thought I might venture to ſend you 
« ſome Fables; and being in a Place where your Intention 
is only to unbend your Mind, you may as well afford 
« Amaats ſome of your Time, as the Gentlemen of the 
Country. I hope he will divert you in your Solitude, 
by telling you agreeably his Adventures, which will 
without doubt, be the beſt in the World, till you pleaſe 
* to let us know your own.” In the Title, the Book 4- 
madis is only intended, in the Letter he ſpeaks of Amadis 
de Gaul himſelf. He does the ſame in the before-men- 
tion'd Letter to Madam 4e Saintot, when he ſent her the 
Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto ; This Madam is doubtleſs the 
faireſt Adventure wwhich ever happen'd to Orlando: When 
he alone defended the Crown of Charlemaine, and reſted 
Sceprers out of the Hans of Kings, it was not ſo glorions 
fer him as at this Time, when he has the Honour to kiſs 
your Hands. 

If Veiture forgets himſelf a little here, we muſt con- 
ſider, that he is playing with his Subject, and that Let- 
ters of Gallantry do not require ſuch ſevere Truth as 7 ie 

es 
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les Dedicatory, which are of themſelves grave and 


ſerious. 

TgERE has been much ſaid in France, within theſe 
forty or fifty Years, about Ze Cœur, and Eſprit, the 
Heart and the Mind occaſion'd by this Expreſſion, Ze 


Ceur eſt plus ingenieur que PEſpþrit, in an eminent Author, 


It became a Topick in all polite Converſation ; the Heart 
and the Mins were play d againſt one another, and at laſt 
a Book appear'd call'd Le Demel. au Cour & del Eſprit, 
A Diſpute between the Heart and the Mind; nay the 
Preachers had it up in their Pulpits, and the Heart and the 
Mina was very often one of the Diviſions or Subdiviſions 
of their Diſcourſes. Voiture was the firſt that oppos'd them 


one to the other, in a Letter to the Marchionels 4e Sable. 


„My Letters are written with ſo much Affection, that 
« if you take them right, you will value them more than 
* thoſe you again demand of me ; the latter came from 
« my Mind only, the former from my Heart.” By 
Mind here the French intend Underſtanding ; and then 
the Saying is no more, than that Mens Paſſions are too 


ſtrong for their Reaſon ; their Heart is too hard for their 


Underſtanding. The Author of Reflections Morales, refines 
upon Voiture, where he ſays; The Mind is always a Bub- 
ble to the Heart; that every one ſpeaks well of his Heart, 
but no body 222 fo much of his Mind; that the Mind 
cannot long act the Part of the Heart; which Expreſſions 
are of the Nature of Paradoxes, true and falſe at the ſame 
Time, according to the different Lights they are taken in. 


For, may I ſo ſay, if you look on the Rind of the Thought, 


and go according to the Letter, it is falſe, that the Heart 
has more Underſtanding, than the Underſtanding itſelf, 
or the Mind, which you pleaſe ; but if you go to the Bot- 
tom of the Matter, and not amuſing your ſelf about the 
Words come to the. Senſe, you will find it true, That a 
Perſon, who is in Love, has more Views, more Expe- 
rience, and more Addreſs to obtain his Ends, in 
what relates to .his Paſſion, than another perhaps more 
witty and able has, who is not in Love. Two learned 
Men in France, Monſieur Coſtar, and Monfieur Girac, had 
a Diſpute about the Truth or Falſehood of this Expreſlion ; 
e vous ay ſauve la vie, & je viens de mourir pour vols. 
Twas ſaid by a Perſian Knight, who met with a Scythian 
Woman in Battle, and diſmounted her. Finding the Ene- 


my to be young and fair, he gave her Life and — 3 
4 | u 
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but as ſoon as ſhe was out of his Sight, he became paſſio- 
nately in Love with her. The Scy:41an Heroine diſdain- 
ing his Paſſion, he tell into Deſpair and dy'd of it ; but 
betore his Death wrote to her, who had been the Cauſe of 
it, Je vous ay ſave, &c. T ſav'd your Life, and Idyea for 
got, "Twas {aid J %. for you, was not true, becauſe to 
lay as much he mult be alive, and it he was really dead, 
he could not ſay it. To excuſe it, twas urg'd, the Knight 
might perhaps ſend the Letter before he dy'd, and order 
Matters ſo, that ſhe ſhould not receive it till after he was 
dead. Girac was of that Opinion; but Ceſtar maintain'd, 
that the Words of the Perſian Billet were not true, whe- 
ther the Billet came to the fair Si before or after he 
 dy'd: The Words could not be true at the Time they were 
written, fince the Perſian was not dead when he wrote 
Jay 'A for your. Coſtar allow'd what Madam De ſſages ſaid 
of a Lover ſwooning away in a Fit of Love; I hall dye, 
1 am dying, I am dead, as is ſaid in her Sonnet, for that 
in the Tranſport he might believe, and ſay ſo, when really 
he was not dead. The Story and the Saying of the Per- 
ſian is in Cteſias, a Greek Author, mention'd by Demetrius 
Phalerens, who was of Girac's Opinion, that the Thought 
is warrantable, and that he made the Perſian Knight 
ſay, I 4y'4 for you, becauſe it had more Force and Em- 
phaſis than if he had ſaid fimply, I am dying, or Tfhall 
aye for you, Things are more evident according to Deme- 
trius, and make a ſtronger Impreſſion on the Mind, when 
they are accompliſh'd, than when they are accompliſhing, 
or are to be accompliſh'd ; wherefore the Thought is Falls 
taken literally, and in the Severity of the Terms ; but it is 
not ſo, it we underſtand it as I am dying or I ſhall aye, 
and rhe — if there's any in it, is only in the Expreſ- 
ſion or in the Turn that is * it, to . it more clear 
and lively. Yet it muſt be own'd, it had been more na- 
tural for the Perſian to have ſaid, I am dying for you, and 
3 he would have ſaid ſo himſelf; but Creſias made 
im ſay ſo for the Eloquence of the Expreſſion. That 
Hiſtorian was no great Lover of Simplicity, and Deme- 
trius himſelf calls him a Poet, not only on — of the 
Fables of which his Hiftory is full, but on Account of 
his florid and poetical Stile. To conclude, Reaſon is of 
her ſelf an Enemy to Falſehood, and thoſe that would 
think juſtly, ought to imitate great Painters, who in all 
their Works give the firſt Place to Truth, or rather follow 


Nature, 
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Nature, which is the principal Rule to all 
Compariſons, good Painters, Thence it is that Compariſons 
well choſen and drawn from Nature, are the 
EIN of the moſt reaſonable 'Thoughts, ſuch as 
theſe. 
Les Perſonnes connoiſſantes, &c. Grateſul Perſons are 
hike fertile Lands, which alerays pay back more than they 
receive. Les Actions des Princes, &c. I he Actions of Princes 


are like great Rivers ; the Source of «which few know, but 


every Boay ſces the Courſe of them. 
Seneca, who does not always think juſtly when he 
follows his own Genius, is juſt and correct in his Thoughts 


when he copies after Nature, and no Compariſons are | 


finer than his. Lis very ealy to go out of the Way in 
comparing one Thing with another. The molt able Wri- 
ters are ſometimes miſtaken, as was Cardinal Pallavicin 
in his Dedication of a Book, entiti'd, Conſideration ſopra 
P arte delle ſtile e ql Dialego, Conſiaeratious on the Art of 
Stile ana Dialogue, to Monſignor Rinuccini, Archbiſhop of 
Fermo. Pallavicini was then Jeſuit only, and he praiſes that 
Prelate for the ſeveral Treatiſes he had written, concerning 
the Epiſcopal Functions, comparing him to a Magician, 
by ſaying, that he has treated ſuch dry auſtere Matters 
with ſo much Wit, ſo much Politeneſs, ſo much Eloquence, 
that there's ſomewhat more ſurpriſing in them, than thoſe 
delightful Gardens, which riſe out of frightful and barren 
Rocks, by the powerful Spells of Magick. I ſentir ma- 
zerie coſt aride, coſt auſtere, coſi 4iginne, trattatè con tanta 
copta a1 pellegrim concetti, con tanta ſyavita di ſtile,con tanta 
Lantezza a Ornamenti e di figure, fummi qggetto di fin alto 
ftupore che non ſarebbono i aelizicft giardini fabricati ſul 
gh ermi ſcoght dall arte ae negromanti. Does he not ſay, 
without thinking of it, that the Archbiſhop's Writings had 
nothing ſolid in them, that they were all Shew and no Sub- 
ſtance, like enchanted Gardens, which do indeed dazle and 
delight the Eye, but are all Delufion, and what is leaſt 
real in them, pleaſes molt, The Duke of Roc/fancanlt, 
who thought ſo juſtly and judg'd fo rightly, having read 
a Book, which ſome Body had preſented him, full of Sub- 
tlety, and falſe Luſtre ; ſaid, 'twas like thoſe Palaces built 
by the Power of Magick Charms in the Air, which vaniſh 
in Smoak in the Inſtant that they charm you. 'My Lord 
Lanſzown in his Poem upon unnatural Flights in Poetry, 


This 
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Thus forcing Truth ith ſuch prepoſt roms Praiſe, 

Our Claracter we leſſen, when we d raiſe. 

Like Caſtles built by Magick Art in Air, 

That vaniſh at Approach, ſuch Thoughts 2 

But raid on Truth by ſome judicious Hand, 

As on à Rock they ſhall for Ages ſtand, 

This Thought is beautifully turn'd in the SpeQator, 
Na at% © Gur Souls are at preſent delightfully loſt, 
and bewilder'd in a pleaſing Deluſion; and we walk about 
© ike the enchanted Heroe of a Romance, who ſees beau- 
« tiful Caſtles, Woods, and Meadows, and at the ſame 
« 7ime kears the Warbling of Birds, and the Purling of 
« Streams z but upon the finiſhing of ſome ſecret Spell, 
« the fantaſtick Scene breaks up, and the diſconſolate 
« Knight finds himſelf on a barren Heath, or in a ſolitary 
« Deſart.” The Duke of Rochfaucaut's Thought is as 
true as Cardinal Pallavicini's, is falſe 3 which Falſehood 
ought carefully to be avoided in Compariſons. Nothing 
mult. be attributed to Nature, which does not agree with 
her, as thoſe Orators did, or rather thoſe Corrupters of 
Eloquence, mention'd by Qrintitian, who ſaid as ſome- 
thing very fine, that great Rivers were navigable at their 
Riſe, and great Trees bore Fruit, as ſoon as they were 
planted 3 Quod quidem genus @ qubuſzam declamaroria 
714x117 licetitia corruptum eſt: nam & faiſis utuutur: mag- 
morum flummium navigabiles fontes ſunt ; & genereſiorts arbo- 
ris ſtatine plauta cum ſraftu eſt, Lib. 8. c. 4. As falſe as 
Pallavicini's Thought is, the Subject of his Book is to 
correct others that ſo think and write. He accuſes ſeveral 
Authors of the Fault he is himſelf guilty of, and among 
others 74%, who before he deſcribes the laſt Battle be- 
tween the Infidels and the Chriſtians ; ſays 


E ſenza velo 
Volſe mirar Vopre grandi il cielo. 


/ln1withour Cloud, Heaven his redoubled Tight, 
Bent aown to ſee this Field, this Fray, this Fright. 
FAIRx. 

For we know, ſays Pallavicini, that the material 
Heaven has no Eyes to ſee, nor Soul to will, and that its. 
Inhabitants, if it is ſpoken of them, ſee though the thickeſt 
Clouds, what Mortals do upon Farth. | 
A x alfo criticizes on a certain Port of. his Time, who in 
"raiſe of a Sculptor, that had mad: a fine Statue of a 


Goddels, 
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Goddeſs, ſaid, he was himſelf a God, becauſe none but: 
God cou'd give Life to Marble, 


Tu pur Dio ſei ; 
Che Dio ſole, chi puo dar Vita a i marmi. 


The Sophiſm, according to Pallavicini, conſiſts in taking 
that in a proper Senſe, which is generally taken in a me- 
taphorical one only, as is the Power attributed to Sculptors 
of giving Lite to Marble. This Power, in the proper Senſe, 
is one Effect and Mark of that which is divine; ſuch a 


Power as is aſcrib'd to Jupiter, when he turn'd Dencalion 


and Pyrrha's Stones into Men, which is not true, and can- 


not be ſaid of Sculptors but in a metaphorical Senſe, as 


they give their Statues the Likeneſs of the Life. 
Is it not ſtrange that fo exact and judicious a Critick as 
this, ſhou'd ſo groſsly err himſelf in his comparing the 
Archbiſhop's Diſcourſes of Epiſcopal Functions to Caſtles 
in the Air, when he wou'd commend them for their So- 
lidity as well as Beauty. But fo it is. The Wiſe have 
their dark Intervals, as Madmen have their Lucid ; and as 
to Language and Morals, thoſe that know the Rules the 
beſt, do not always beſt obſerve them. It often happens 
that Philoſophers are guilty of Sophiſms, and Teachers of 
Morality, the moſt negligent of their Morals. What fine 
Lectures of Oeconomy, Diſcretion, Piety, &c. had we 
given us in certain Papers, which had deſervedly the great- 
eſt Run of any that had ever been publiſh'd till then, and 
yet the Town knew full well that Procept and Exam 
did not go together. May we not imagine, whatever Father 
Bouhours ſays of the Solidity and Beauty of Pallavicim!'s 
Subject, that had a Diſcourſe of the Grandeur of modern 
Epiſcopacy lain in the Way of Biſhop Z7#07/y and Biſhop 
ts ; ſuch Epi ſcopacy I mean as that of Munſter, Tole- 
ao, Rheims, Paris, &c. they wou'd have thought it all 
Romance, and every whit as extravagant as Caſtles in the 


Air. 
Arr Men are liable to Miſtakes and 
Miſtakes and Lapſes, in the Manner of Thinking; but it 
Negligence. is incumbent on ſuch as write to avoid them 
as much as poſſible, and to ſtudy the Truth, 
which is only amiable, in all Things. Every one loves the 
Truth; and when we read what is true, it is not the Book 
nor the Author that makes us think it is ſo, but ſomething 
we have in our fclyes ſuperiour to the Body and all ſen- 


ſiblo 
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able Light, an Impreſſion or Reflection of the eternal 
Light of Truth. One of the — Wits of the laſt Age 
aflures. us, when a natural Diſcourſe paints a Paſſion, we 
feel in our ſelves the Truth of what we underſtand, which 
was there without our knowing it; and we are diſpos'd to 
love the Author by whom we felt it, and look upon it as 
ſomething he had ſhewn us of our own, and not his. A 
fine Thought, if it is not ſpun too finely. 

Ir is not ſufficient towards right | 
Thinking, that there ſhou'd be nothing Trivial Thoughts 
falſe in a Thought, Thoughts are ſome- 
times trivial, by the Author's taking too much Care to a- 
void Falſehood. Cicero's Saying of Craſſus, which has 
been before quoted, relates to this, Sntentiæ Craſſi tam in- 
regre, &c. Atter he had ſaid Craſſus's Thoughts are ſo 
ſound, ſo true; he adds, ſo new, ſo uncommon ; that is, be- 
ſides the Truth in them, which is always pleaſing, there 
muſt be ſomething which ſtrikes and ſurprizes; not that 
all ingenious Thoughts ought to be as new as were thoſe of 
Craggus. It wou'd be a hard Matter to ſay nothing but 
what's new. is ſufficient that Thoughts, in all Writings 
witty and ingenious, ſhou'd not be worn out; that if the 
Invention be not entirely new, the Manner of Expreſſion 
be ſo, and the Turn that's given it be uncommon ; or if 
ſuch a Turn be wanting, there muſt be ſomething in its 
Place, which raiſes both Admiration and Delight. Moſt 
of our Poetry has lately been made up of common 
Thoughts, without any more Turn than Rhime and 
Numbers can give them. Our Satyrs, Panegyricks, E- . 

iſtles, and other Poems, are eternal common Place; and 
— can it be otherwiſe ? Genius being in a great Mea- 
ſure loſt, the Poets mult trade on other Mens Stocks, ha- 
ving little of their own. 
Hz RE Father Zouhours ends his firſt Dialogue, to 
which the Reader will obſerve we have added much out 
of E:gliſþ Authors, and ſhall not only make uſe of Fngliſb 
Authors in the following Parts, but of other French Writers, 
beſides the learned Jeſuit, whoſe Book is the Foundation of 
our Work, In this Chapter he has warn'd us not to con- 
found the Pagan and Chriſtian Divinity, or one Syſtem in 
Theology with another; for that mult neceſſarily be con- 
trary to right Thinking. I have not met with this Kind of 
Falſehood ſo much, as in a Play of Sotthern's, which was 
uſher'd into the World by Diyden, then Peer Lanreat. The 
3 Scene 
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Scene is in Perſia, after it had been ſubjected to the Sn. 
cens, and Haly, one of Mahomer's Diſciples, had eſtabliſid 
His Religion there, which has the heathen Deities in more 
Abhorrence than perhaps any other Syſtem has, except our 
own. But Zegona, the Sop/hi's Mother, ſwears, as they 
us'd to do in the Reign of Ahaſuerus and Queen Eſther, 


By the Sun and all the Stars. 


The Princeſs Semantſe ſwears al ſo, like an antique Perſian, 


By the bright Throne of Cyrus. 
Selitnan the Sophi, like a good Mahometan, ſwears, 

ZBy Haly's Sonl *twwas Conant for a God. 
Another Oath of his is, 

By Mars the ſingle Virtue of this Arm 
There he's a downright Pagan, and at laſt he has ſome- 
what of mongrel Chriſtianity in him: 

She is, by Hell-ſhe-is. 
do not think Mr. So is fo much accountable for theſe 
Faults as the Laurear Mr. Dryden, by whoſe Pen the Poet 
tells the Duke of Richmond he was ſecur'd from Criticiſm ; 
but that's a very {mall Security; and the Guardian, Ne, 
110. contains ſo many Criticiſms on Dryden's own Plays, 
that Suite mult detend hi mſelf as well as he can. The 
Critick in that Paper rallies Maley Moleck in Don Saba- 


tian, for taking Ovid into his Favour, and talking of Gor- 
gon's Face, Hyara's Head, Thebes, Bacchus born in T hun- 


4er, &c. tho' the Pagan Syſtem and Learning were certain- 


ly much better known to the Ars in Barbary, which 
had been a Roman Province, than to the Perſick Saracens, 
The Sophi ſays, 


Like Billows at the angry Neptune's Frown. 
And his Mother Begond is very well acquainted with the 
Roman Hiſtory: | * 


| Then wwhither <woull your Rage? 
Like Tullia, triumph over a Parent's Nounds. 
But what the Sophy ſpeaks elſewhere, ſhews us that all 
Climates are alike; and April! Shomeers bring forth May 
Florrers alike at London and 1[Þahan, 
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She, who like April Months ſtill <vept and ſhone. 


And then, 


Hot ſealding Bubbles of deſcending Luſt, 
As Jupiter rain d dtn o Danae. 


W 2c, in his Royal Convert, adds the Roman God men 
do Friga, T hor, and Tuiſco, Saxon Deities: 


Hymen all join two Hearts. 


And deprives poor Figa of her Divinity, to ſet up the Ro- 
ian Goddeſs ents : | 


ien Venus and the coming Spring invite, 


Aarerxres the Perſian too, in Mr. Rowe's Anvitions Step. 
WT 1:other, pays Homage to the ſame Deity, never heard of 
in Perſia: „ 

From thee, as from the Cyprian Qucen of Love, 

| Ambroſia Oaours flow, 

BE Tho' Mr. Rowe has made theſe Slips, they are not mention'd 
bo leſſen the Reputation he has juitly acquir'd by his Tra- 
gedies, which are not inferiour to the beſt of the Moderns: 
hut to ſhew that our Eugliſß Poets have taken too little 
Care of thinking jultly, provided they cou'd think finely. 
Sir 7% Denham, in his Tragedy of the Sop/y, makes the 
King of Perſia ſay, 


Melcome, my Son, as welcome to thy Father, 
As Phoebus vas to Jove. 


Again, 
þ The Perſians till adore the riſing Sun. 


W Which is falſe ; for the Perſians then were Mahometans, of 
the rigid Sect ot Haly,utter Enemies to all Kinds of Idolatry, 
The old Perſians did worſhip the Sum; but the Perſians 

under the Sophies never did, and tho' it is metaphorically 
ſpoken, it /ti// renders it falſe. That the Fault we are 
treating of is not ſo ſmall as may be generally imagin'd, 

appears by what the Writer of the Critical Letter ſays to 
| the Guardian, NF. 110. Our Tragedy Writers have been 
notoriouſly defecti ve in giving proper Sentiments to the 

; Perſons they introduce; nothing is more common, than 

to hear an Heathen talking of Angels and Devils; the 

Joys of Heaven, and the Pains of Hell. Dryden * 

F dee 
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« deed generally wrong in his Sentiments. I might ſhey 
* ſeveral Faults of that Kind in oft of his Plays, parti. 
.* cularly the celebrated Aurengzebe. The Impropriety 
* of Thought in the Speeches of the great Megut and his 
« Empreſs, has been generally cenſur'd. Take the Sen- 
* timents out of the ſhining Dreſs of Words, and they 
« would be too coarſe for a Scene at Billingſgate.” That 
we may take this Gentleman's Word, will be ſeen by the 
Character the Guardian gives his Criticiſms ; T hey are very 
4*:ſt aud curious, which is not true if taken in the general. 
Can there be any Thing more ridiculous than this Critick's 
cenſuring Dryden, for making the Mufti of Africa ſpeak 
of Cardinal Mmenes, whom he will not allow that the 
Moor cou'd have heard of ? His Words are : Dryden ſeems 
to think he may make every Perſon in his Play know . 
much as himſeif. Now it happens that this ſame Mufti 
mult have known X7eres much better than Dryden cou'd; 
That Cardinal having been at the Head of a Chriſtian Ar- 
my in Africa but twenty Years before Don Sebaſtian's Ex- 
pedition thither, at what Time that Mooriſh Prieſt is ſup- 
s'd to have liv'd. X7eres conquer'd the City of Oran, 
which is to this Day in πaniſb Hands; and it was that 
very Conqueit which flatter'd Don Sebaſtian, King of Pur 
tigal, with Hopes of Succeſs. Yet the Muſſi cou'd ne- 
ver have heard of the Man's Name. So very juſt and cu. 
7101S, according to the Guardian, are the Critick's Re- 
marks. V olſey, another Cardinal that cou'd not be known 
to the Moor, was contemporary with Ximenes; and a Sort df 
Favourite to the Emperor Charlcs V. who had alſo been in 
Africa, and a Caldidate for the Papacy ; yet the Pope uf 
Barbary, who liv'd on the other Side of the Water only, 
cou'd not poſſibly have heard of his Name, if the Critick's 
Remarks are curious and ws I cannot help taking No- 
tice, that the Criticiſms in the Tarlers, Guardians, Specia- 
0s are a little too common and ſuperficial, and not always 
Juit. Thoſe on Aſilton are rather a Collection of the 
Beauties in the Paradiſe Loſt, than an exact Criticiſm on 
the Mechaniſm of the Poem. Of the ſame Kind are the 
Quotations out of other Poems; and it is ſurely moſt Praiſe- 
worthy, that ſeveral of thoſe Poems were written by the 
Friends of the Writers of thoſe Papers, and very often of 
the Printers. However, in other Speculations they are the 
moſt polite and entertaining of any modern Pieces, perhaps 
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5 ion of thoſe Authors, I mult be ſo free as to obſerve, That 


there is too much Artifice in their Remarks on Writers and 
their Writings. They ſeldom meddle with any whoſe Re- 
atation is not well eltabliſh'd. Contrary to the Stators 
Obſerration, Ne. 291. One great Mark by which you way 
4iſ:cver a Critick, who has neither Taſte nor Learning, 15 
this, Cat he ſeldom ventures to praiſe any Paſſage in an 
Author which has not been before receiv' d. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the Tatlers, Guardians; and Spectators, need 
not be told, that moſt of the Paſſages which are prais'd in 
thoſe Papers, were well known before to Menof Taſte, tho' 
they were not become ſo common as they have been ſince. 
Among other Inſtances of good Policy and good Breeding, 
is what the ectator ſays of P--'s Art of Criticiſm,N®. 255, 
a Maſter piece in its Kind, which contains 2what ts 1ncom- 
mon. Now if there is one Remark in it which is new 
and of Importance, I will for the ſake of that ſubſcribe to 
it as a Maſter-prece, whatever Mr. Dennis has ſo judicially 


| ſaid tothe contrary. The Verſification is good, and Rules 
told in Verſe ſucceed better than when they are deliver'd 


in Proſe. But to ſay any of thoſe Rules are uncommon, 
and what was not known before, is to ſay the very Thin 

in which they are egregiouſly deficient. The Poets — 
Criticks of our Time, tor ſeveral Years together, form'd 
Cabals and Societies to ſupport each other's Reputation. 
They ſeem'd to incorporate themſelves, and allow'd none 
to deal in Criticiſm or Poetry that were not free of their 


Company. They prais'd one another without Meaſure, in 


publick atleaſt, and toſt the Feather from one to t'other, 
as People do at Shuttlecock. This was the ſureſt Way to 
keep their Ground; but it was a ſure Way alſo to paſs 
falſe Thoughts for true, and Vogue for Merit, when no 
Body's Word was to be taken but their own. I cou'd ex- 
plain this by very pleaſant Circumſtances, were it not to be- 
'ray Converſation, and diſturb the Aſhes of the Dead. 


n TH 


That the Juſtneſs of a THoucGnr 
10 not of at ſelf fuffucient to ren. 
der it good. 


RUTH is not of it ſelf enough 
Nase of CANE? > in the fine Way of Thinking; 
Thought not F T ſomething extraordingry mult 
ſufficient. be added to firike and plett 
(IE CY the Mind. Truth is to Thought 

=» what the Foundation is to 
Building; it ſupports and renders it ſolid : But a Buildug 
that is ſolid only, will have nothing in it to give Pleaſure 
to ſuch as underitand Architecture. Beſides Solidity there 
mult be Grandeur, Beauty, and even Delicacy, or one 
cannot ſay the Houſe is well built. Tis the ſame in 
Thoughts : Truth, which pleaſes ſo much every where 
elſe without Ornament, requires it here. This Ornament 
is ſometimes hothing elſe but a new Turn that is given to 
Things. Death ſpares no Bedy. The Thought is true, 
and too true to our Misfortune ; but it is a very fimple one, 
and a very common one: Yet as Horace and Malberb have 
turn'd it, tis ſtriking and fine. f 

Pallida Mors æquo pulfat pede pauperum tabernas, 

Regumque Turres. | 
2 Hor. Lib, i. Od. it 
Pale Death, with equal Foot, kicks down 
The Peaſants Cots and Palaces of Kings, 

Malberù gives it another Turn: 


Le Pauvre en ſa Cabane ou le Chaume le couvre 
Eft ſujet a ſes Loix, 

Et la Garde qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre 
N'en defend pas nos Roix, 
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The poor Man in his hauliny Cot 
1 ſubject to his Laus; 

Nor can the Guards, Wo wait 
At Whitehall Gare, 

From Death defend our Kings, 


j prace's Thought is more figurative and more lively, ac- 
W cording to Pere Boubours ; Matherb's more natural and 
more fine; and I think the French preterable to the Latin. 
= Mr of the beſt Taſte, delight moſt 

W in Thoughts that have Elevation and Sublime Thoughts. 
Sublimity. Grandeur in a Thought is 

what tranſports and raviſhes, provided it is agreeable to 
the Subject; for it is a ſtanding Rule to think as the Sub- 
ect requires; and nothing is more out of Reaſon, than to 
nave ſublime Thoughts on a Subject which demands or- 
dinary Ones : *Tis better to have ordinary 'Thoughts on 
Subject which demands ſublime Ones. Longiuus ſays, 
on the Elevation of Thought, That it does not perſuade, 
but tranfport. Non ad perſiaſionem, ſed ad ſtuporem rapiunt 
Grandia. Pere Bourhours makes uſe of the Latin Ver- 
fion, and not of the original Greek. Quintilian ſays of 
the Unreaſonableneſs of ufing ſublime Thoughts on a Sub- 
ject which requires only ordinary Ones; A ſermone tenili 
ſublime Aiſcordur, fitq; corrupt quia in plano timmet. 
The ſublime does not agree with, but corrupt it by ſwell- 
ing it too much, Lib. 8. c. 3. Leusinus mentions a Saying 
of 7721s, who in praiſing Alerander has this Expret- 
fion : He conquer'd all Aſia, in much tes Time than Iſo- 
crates took to make his Panegyrick on the Athenians ; 
which is not ſo bad as what Palzac ſaid in his Letter to 
La Motte Aigron, Je menrs, &c. I «iſp I may ye, if 
the leaſt Part of the Diſcourſe you ſhow'd me, is not worth 
mere than all the Dutch have done, exceßting the Prince 
Orange's Viftortes. Longinus accuſes Tims tor the 
Puerility and Meanneſs of the Compariſon between the Kin 
of Macedon and a Sophiſt, and between the Conqueſt o 
Aſia and an Oration; but there is however more Proportion 
between an illuſtrious Conqueror, and a famous Orator ; 
between the Effect of Heroick Virtue, and a Maſter-piece 
of Eloquence, than between the leaſt part of a ſmall Diſ- 
courſe, and all that a wiſe and happy Nation had done: 
For excepting the Prince of Orange's Victories, fince Bal. 
2c will have them excepted, to what Height has the Re- 
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publick of Holland carry'd their Power by Sea and Land, 


maugre all the Force and Politicks of Spain ! 

How EE R, the TR of Timæus, which Longi. 
271:s condemns, is vicious, becauſe Jfocrates's Panegyrick 
had no manner of Relation to Alexander's Vifttories, 

g Hermogenes has eſtabliſh'd ſever; 

De Form. Orat. c. 6, Orders and Degrees of noble and 1m. 
jeſtic Thoughts, as he calls them, 

| THE firſt Order is of thoſe that 

Noble and Majeſtick have Relation to the Gas, and ex. 

Thoughts. preſs ſomething Divine. Thus x. 

cording to this Rhetorician's Doctrine, 

there's a great Neal of Dignity in the Saying of the 

Greek Father, That CHriſtiauity is an Imitation of tl; 

Divine Liſe; and of a Latin Father; Ther to bo 

e Hicmies, is to revenge One's ſeif like Ged ; than 
which nothing can be ſaid more fine and more grand, 
Cicero ſays ſomething like it, Homines ad Deos nulla re pre- 

fins acceaunt quam Salute hominibus 4anda : Orat. pro 
Ligar. - Mankind never approach ſo near to the God in 
any Thing, as in giving Life to Men, Of the ſame Kind 
is the Thought ot Valerius Paterculus upon Cato, Lib. 1, 
Homo Virtuti ſimillimus, per omnia Ingenio Diis quan 
Hominibns propior, qui nunquam rette fecit ut facet vi. 
deretur. A Man very nearly reſembling Virtue it ſelf, hi 
Soul in all Things more like Gods than Men, «who never 
did a good Thing, that ke mig be ſeen to do to do it, Of 
the ſame Kind allo is the Thought of Sexzcca, upon For- 
tunc's uſing the Virtuous ill: S magnus Vir cecidit, mt- 
7s jacuit: New magis tim putes contemni, quam cum 
eamm ſacrarum riune calcantur; quas religioſi que ac 
ſtantes adorant. Conſolat ad Helviam. Fa great Man 


falls, His Fall does not le en his Greatneſs ; wwe have the 
fame Regara for him, as for thoſe demohſh's Temples, tit 


Ruins of which, religious Men revere and adore, In this 
Order, muſt be rank'd the famous Thought of Sannazarit! 
on the City of Venice. The Poet fcigns, that Neptune 
rifing above the Waters in the Aariatick Sea, and giving 
Law to the Ocean, addreſſes himſelf to ꝓupiter, by Way 
of Inſult ; Boaſt non as much as you pleaſe of your Capitol, 


and the renown'd Walls of your Mars: If you prefer Tyber 
zo the Sea, behola this City, and you will then ſay, thai 
City vas built by Men, and this by Gods, 


Hy 
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$i Pelago Tybrim prefers urbem aſpice utramque: 
Jam homines dices, hanc pofſurſſe Deos. 


Tx x Nobleneſs of Thought, as Hermagenes teaches, 
\riſes alſo from the Nature ot the Things, which are hu- 
man, indeed, but paſs among Mankind tor great and il- 
Iuſtrious, as Power, Generofity, Wiſdom, Valour, Victo- 
ries and Triumphs. Xu have receivd nothing from For- 
rue, ſaid Cicero to Ceſar, greater then the Porter of 
ereſerving the Lives of an infinite Number of Perſons, 
ant ncthing better of Nature than the Mill to doit. Nihit 
habet nec Fortuna tua majus quam ut poſſis: Nec Natura 
tra melius quam ut velis conſervare quam flurimos. Orat. 
pro Ligar. Tas ſpoken like a God, and human Wit can- 
not extend farther. All the waſte of Eloquence in the 
French Panegyricks on Lewis XIV, are Chaff in Compari- 
ſons of this ſolid and beautiful Thought. Yelleius Parer- 
culus, in whoſe Hiſtory, ſome Criticks think, there are 
many Things more piquant than in Z:vy, ſays of the Ro- 
nan Orator: Omma incrementa ſua ſibi debut Vir ingenio 
Naxiiniss, quit efßicit ne quorum arma vicerimus, eorum in- 
genio vinceremur. Jle cow's his Elevation to himſelf only, 
and his Genius hinder'd the conquer's Naticns having as 
much Advantage over the Romans as to Mit, as the Romans 
hai over them as to Valour. Seneca the elder, ſaid ſome- 
thing ſtill more magnificent of Cicero; [ind Ingenium quod 
ſclum Populus Romanns par itnperio ſito habuit : Controverſ. 
Lib. 1. He vas the only Roman whoſe Wit was equal to 
e Empire. The Virtue of Cato, gave Occaſion to many 
fine Thoughts in the Writings of the Antients. 


Secretoſque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. Æneid. $vo, 

Apart from theſe, the happy Souls he drates, 

Ana Cato's Holy Ghoſt difpencing Laws. 
Holy Shade had probably been better, conſidering how 
that other Term is appropriated in the Chriſtian Syſtem. 
Horace ſays of Cato: _ | 


Et cuncta terrarum Subacta 
Præter atrocem animum Catonis. 


T7 he whole World but Cato's Soul, 
Fierce and untameable, is ſubdu d. 


F 4 Virgil 
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Greece, ſays: One would have thought, they 
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Virgil and Horace's Thoughts are in the main equally 
noble; for it is as glorious to be at the Head of honei 
Men, giving them Laws, as to be the only Man that te. 
tus'd to ſubmit to the Conqueror of the World. But if 
we judge by Appearance, there is more Elevation, ard 
more Majeſty in Horace's Thought than in Virgil's. I will 
not pretend to determine, whether they both ſpeak of the 
ſame Cato, *Tis certain, Hcrace means Cato of Urica, and 
ſo probably does Virgil, becauſe in the preceeding Verk 
he mentions Catiline, which could have no Relation to 
Cato the Elder. | 
AN antient Poet, a great Imitator of Virgil, has a very 
noble Thought upon Hannibal, whom 'twas propos'd to 
attack while was at a Feaſt: Yu vill deceive your 
ſelf, ſaid a Citizen of Capra to the young Man who had 
torm'd ſo bold a Deſign, If yort thin to imd Hannibal c. 
Table aijarm's, the Mojifty with which he's cloath'd, and 
dich never leaves him; The Majeſty he has acquir'd by 
fo many Battles and Viftories, will ſtand him inſtead of a 
Shield and a Sword ; if thou deſt approach him, than 
erill be ſurfrisd to ſee around him the Battles if 
Cannæ, Trebia, a Thraſymene, with the Ghoſt of 
the great Paulus. Wondertully grand. Fallit te menſas 
inter quod creais inermem, Tor bellis queſita Viro, tit 
ceabus armat Majeſtas æterna aucem : Si admoveris Ora 
Cannas & Jrebiam ante oculos, Traſymenaque buſta, Et 
Pauli ſtare ingentem iniraberis Umbram. Sil. Ital. 
ON E of the moſt celebrated French Orator's of the 
laſt Age, made uſe of the ſame Thought in a large 
Poem, ſpeaking of the great Prince of Conde's never being 
alone in the molt ſolitary Walks of Chantilly: The Images 
of Rocroy, Lens, Friburgh, Nerlinguen, Senef, preſent them- 
ſelves every where before you, and you fancy you ſee the 
Ghoſts of the Generals of the Armies you have routed, 
Another Poet ſpeaking of the Battle of Zolþrnys, after the 


Paſſage of the Rhine ſays ; 


Qua ruis, exanimes fugiunt fine vulnere turmæ 
Multa Oculis Norlingua & Lentia multa recurſat. 


The Enemies flew away half dead at his Approach with- 


out a Wormd: They had NOR LIN GUE N and FRI. 


BURG H, ever before their Eyes. In the Poem St. Louis, 
the Poet, ſpeaking of two Bodies of the Army ſent from 
bad e 
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from thoſe antient Greeks, who made themſelves Maſters 
of Aſia, and obtained theſe famous Victories of 7 hermo- 
file and Arbela: 

Ne ces Peres fameux les Noms & la Memoire, 

Qui combattent encore, & regnent dans I Hiſtoire, 

Leur inſpirent un air de gloire & de Valeur: 

Leur remittent Athene & Sp4rte dans le coeur ; 

Et pour mot au marcher, par leur rang & leur Files, 

On n' entend reſonner qu Ae & 7 herimopites. 

The Names and Memory of ts famous Fathers, 

Il/ho combat ſtill aud reign in Hiſtory, 

Taſpir'd them with an Air of Glery and of Valour: 

Athens and Sparta in their Souls reviv'd, 

Aud when they inarch'4, the Word thro ail their Ranks, 

Mas ſtil} Arbela ans Thermopilæ. 


Quintilian fays, Ceſar has ſo much Vehemence in his 
Writing, ſo much Vivacity, ſo much Fire, that he ſeems 
to ſpeak with the ſame Air, and the ſame Strength, with 
which he fought, Zanta in eo vis eſt, id acuinen, ea conci- 


. ratio, ut illum eodem aniino videatur 4ixifſe quo bellavit, 


Lib. x. c. 1, Cæſar had an admirable Talent for Eloquence ; 


but it is ſaid of him, he had rather conquer Men than per- 


{wade them, and that he conquer'd only to have the Glory 
of pardoning. Cicero ſpeaks more nobly, Tis not necefſary 
70 have the Alps for a Defence arainf the Gauls, nor the 
Rhine againſt the Germans: If the Mountains ere le- 
vel, and the deepeſt Rivers ary'd up, Italy worlds have 
nothing to fear. The glorious Actions, and the Viflories 
of Cxſar, world defend her better than all the Ramparts 
with which Nature has Fortiſy'd her. Perfecit ille ut fi 
montes reſcdiſſeut, amnes exaruiſſent, non Natt!re præſidio, 
ſez Victoria ſua rebuſque geſtis Italiam nunitam habere- 
ns, Con, Piſo. Velleins Patercu.us ſays of Pompey, Ut 
Frimimm ex Africa, iterum ex Europa, tertio ex Aſia 1ri- 
mnpharet, & quot Partes terrarum Orbis ſunt, rotidem fa- 
ceret monumenta Victoriæ ſue ; He triumphed firſt in A- 
frica, en in Europe, then in Aſia, as if he was to have as 
many Monuments of his Victories as there are Parts of the 
World, Valer. Max. ſpeaking of Pompey's Reception of 
Tigranes King of Armenia, after he had routed him, 
ſays: In Friftinum Fortune habitum reſtituit: æque pul- 
chrum eſſe judicans, & vincere Reges & facere; He re- 


ſterd him to his former Fortune, reckoning it as glerious to 
| make 
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make Kings, as to conquer them. Mutian in Tacitns pre- 
fers the Giving an Empire to the Obtaining of one, the 
making YVeſpaſiarn Emperor, to taking the Empire him- 
ſelf: But tis rather the Sentiment of the Hiſtorian than of 
the Heroe, | | 

THERE are many noble Thoughts in Mr. Rowe's T4. 
meriane, one of the beſt Tragedies that ever was written, 
ancient or modern. The King ſpeaks, 


Oh, Axalla ! | 
Cort T forget I am a Man, as thou art, 
VWouts not the Winter's Cold, or Summer's Heat, 
Sickneſs or Thirſt, and Hunger, all the Train 
Nature's clamorous Ap petites, aſſerting 
An equal Right in Kings and common Men, 
Reprove me daily! No, VI boaſt of ought, 
Be it to have been Heaven's happy Inſtrument 3 
The Means of Good to All iy Fellow Creatures, 
This is @ King's beſt Praiſe. 


Every one knows Mr. Rowe drew the Picture of King Mil. 
Ham, of ever glorious Memory, in his Tameriane. And how 


agrecable are the Sentiments to the Character? Tamerlans 
to Bajatct : 


% 
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Why flept the Thunder, 

That ſhould have arm4 thy Iiol Deity, 

Ang given thee Pow'r, ere yeſter Sun was ſet, 

To ſnake the Soul of Tamerlane ! Hadſt thou an Arm 
To make thee fear'd, thou ſhow'dſt have prov'd it on me, 
Amiaſt the Sweat and Blood of yonder Field, 

When, thro the Tumult of the War I ſought thee, 
Fenc'd in with Nations. 
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Of this Kind is the Compariſon in his Uly/es : 


wn— So the Eagle, 

That bears the Thunder of our Grandfire Jove, 

With Joy beholds his hardy youthful Offspring 

Forſake the Neſt to try his tender Pinions 

In the wide untract Air, till bolder grown, 

Now like a Whirkwind, on the Shepherd's Foll, 
le darts precipitate, and gripes the Prey; 

Or fixing on ſome Dragon's ſcaly Hide, 

Eager of Combat, aud his future Feaſt, 


Dear 
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Bears him aleft reluctant, and in vain 
Writhing his ſpiry Tail. 


his Compariſon is not ſo improper as thoſe are, which 
— made * Heighth of Palfon. Ulyſſes's : 
Joy is ſedate and contemplative, capable of Similes in 
fimilating the Courage of his Son with that of = Paſſion. 
the Eagle's young One. But Similes made in 

the Height of Grief, when the Soul is in a State of Diſ- 
traction, and ſenſible of Nothing but the Subject of its 
Sorrow, are unnatural and monſtrous. The Duke of Suck- 
ingham has effectually expos'd this Folly in the Rehearſal: 


So Boar and Sow, when any Storm is nigh, 
Sff up and ſmell it, &c. 


Mr. Rowwe had laugh'd at it often in Mr. Hayes, and yet 
he is extreamly guilty of it himſelf: Lavinia, in the Fair 
Penitent, in the Bitterneſs of Diſtreſs goes off with a Si- 
mile and a Rhime : 


Sy when the Merchant ſees his Veſſel boft, 
The richly freighted, &c. 


N N in the Royal Convert, in the utmoſt Impatience 
ot Soul: 


So if by Chanze the Eagte's noble Offipring. 


Dumont, Fane Shore's Husband, ſpeaking in an Extream 
of Tenderneſs to his Wife: 


So chen the Spring renews the flow'ry Field, 


There wou'd be no End of it to repeat what we meet 
with of this Kind in other Enghiſþ Tragedies, where ve 
fine Thoughts are loſt for want of Judgement in the Uſe 
of them, Either Mr. Dryden has done Virgil great Wrong 
in his Tranſlation, or Mr. Rowe's Eagle is much ſuperiour 
to Virgil's: 


So fleeps the yellow Eagle from on high, 
Aud bears a ſpeckled Serpent thro* the Sky, 
Faſtning his crooked Tatons on the Prey, 
The Priſoner hiſſe's thro the liquid Way ; 
Reſiſts the Royal Hawk, and tho g 
She fights in Volumes, and erects ber Creſt x 


T wind 
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Twwin'd to ber Foe, fhe tiffens ev'ry Scale, 


And ſhoots her forky Tongue, and <whisks her threat. Mito 
ning Tail. | | yet h 

The yellow Eagle; the ſpeckled Serpent; the bifſing and _ - yo 
the <v/i5k17g are not like, ill 1 
Now like a Whirtwina on the Shepherd's Fold, trequ 


He darts precipitate, &c. . | | 
One can never enough admire this noble Thought in Milton 


Zhen crown'd again, their golien Harps they took, 
Harps ever tun a, that glittering by their Side 
Like Quvers hung, and with Preamble feet 
Of charming Symphony they introduce 

The ſacred Sorg, and waken Raptures high, 

No One exeinpt, no Voice, but well could joyn, 
Melodious Part, ſuch Concord is in Heaven. 


Shekeſpear often thinks very nobly, as in Henry Vth: 


T his is the State of Man, to Day he puts forth 
The tender Leaves of Hopes; to Morrow bloſſoms 
Au bears his bluſhing Honours thick upon him: 

. The third Day comes a Froſt, a killing Froſt, | | 
Ana when he thinks, good eaſy Man, full ſurely, | Let 
His Greatneſs is a ripning, nips his Root, a no 
Aud then he falls as I do. x 


This of Dryden agrees with the Subject: 


Thus born alike from Virtue, firſt began 

The Difference that diſtinguiſt d Man from Man ; In at 
He claimid no Title from Deſcent of Blood, 

But that which made him Noble, made him Good. ; | 

Waris with more Particles of Heavenly Flame, Aga 

He uing d his upꝛeard Flight, and ſoar'd to Fame. 


Milton is ſo full of noble Thoughts that we can not look 
into his Paraaice Loſt without meeting them. How noble 
and how lovely is his Image of the Creation? 


Aga 


T ſaw the Birth 


Of Nature, from the unapparent Deep. 

I ſaw, when, at his Word, this formleſs Maſs, 

The World's material Mouli, came to a Heap. a 

Confufion heard his Voice. 8 5 
| Milton, : 
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Milton, tho' he had little Benefit of the Sun, being blind, 
yet he never ſpeaks of that great Luminary but with a 
Sort of Tranſport, as if the Loſs of it had endear'd it to 
him {till the more, and the Remembrance of what it was, 
ill living in his Soul, had improv'd his Idea's of it by 
frequent Contemplation : , | 


Then of Celeſtial Bodies, firſt the Sun, | 

A mighty Sphere he fram'd: untightſome firſt, 

Tho of etherial Mold. He form'd the Moon 

Globoſe, and every Magnitude of Sars: 

Of Light by far the greater Part he took, 

T ranſplanted ſrom her cloudy Shrine, and plac d 

In the Sun's Orb, made porous to receive 

Au drink the liquid Light, firm to retain 

Her gather'd Beams. Great Palace now of Light ! 

Hither, as to their Fountain, other Stars 

Repairing iu their Gclden Urns arew Light : 

Aud hence the Morning Planet gilas her Horus 
Firſt in his Eaſt the glorious Lamp was ſeen, 

Regent of Day, and all th Horizon round, 

Tnveſtes with bright Rays. | | 


Let us run thro' all Antiquity, and ſee if we can find ſuch 
a noble Image as this: | 


Hither, as to their Fountain, ether Stars 
Repairing, in their Golden Urns arew Light : 
Ana hence the Morning Planet gilas her Horns. 


In another Place : 
Oh, Sun of this great World, both Eye and Soul. 
Again, 
OH, thou' that «ith ſurpaſſing Glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſule Dominion like the God 


Of ths great Werld, at whoſe Sight all the Sars 
Hide their dimiuiſu d Hens. 
Again, 
T he Golden Sum in St lenaour likeſt Heaven, 
Aicof the vulgar Conſtellations thick, | 
That from Ins Lordly Eye keep Diſtance due, 
Diſfences Light from far. T hey as they muwve 
q keir ſtarry Dance, in Numbers that compute 
Days, 
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urs 
Days, Months, and Tears, tow'rds his all. chearing 
= | 
Turn ſwift their various Motions, or are turn's 


By lis maguetick Beams that gently warm 
T he Univerſe. 


- 
S 


How GREAT and how New are all theſe Thoughts 
on a Subject the moſt common, becauſe the molt vifible of 
of any under the S.;: Whoſe Glories have been a Temp- 
tation to many a Muſe to ſinge her Wings in his Etheria! 
Fire. Milton always maintains the Majeity of Thought on 

ſo majeſtick a Subject. Corley in the following Verſes be- He n 


teak M a wa 


gins well, but does not keep on ſo ws 
Mark how the luſty Sun ſalutes the Spring Tilto 
And gently kiſſes every Thing : | 181 

His loving Beams muloch each maiden Flow'r, ” 
Search all the Treaſure, all the Sweets devour. 4 


Then on the Earth with Bridegroom Heat, 
He does ftill new Flowers beget. 


Is not this triffling, in Compariſon with Milton's Thoughts; ( 
and how different is this Image from that even of the Devil | 
lying on the burning Lake! Book I. | 0 
Thus Satan talking to his neareſt Mate, Taſſo 
IWith Head uplift above the Wave; and Eyes | 


That ſparkling bla d, his other Parts beſide 

2 on the Flood extended, long and large, | 
ay floating any a Roo — 

Ferth:with upright he reers from off the Pool 

His mighty Stature, on each Hand the Flames 

Driv'n backwards, flope their pointing - wg and row!'s 

In Billows, leave tl midſt a horrid Vale, 

Then <e1th expanaed Wings he ſteers his Flight 

Aloft, incumbent cu the ausky Air, | 

That feels unuſual Weight, till on dry Land Milt 

He lights, if it were Land that ever burn'd 

With ſelid as the Lale with liquid Fire. L 


In the Beginning of the Fourth Book of Tafſo's Gieru- 
fallemme, the Devil holds a Synod, as Satan in the Pan- 
acmonium, Book I, of Paradicè Loſt : 


3 | Taſſo: 
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About their Prince each tcok his wontes Seat, 
On Thrones red hot ibuilt of burning Braſs, 
Pluto in midaeſt heav'd his Trident great, 

Of ruſty Iron huge that forged was, 

The Rocks on which the Salt Sea Billows beat, 
Aud Atlas top the Clouds in Height that paſs 
Com par d to his huge Perſon, Mole-hills be, 

So his rough Front, his Horns ſo lifted be. 

FA 


He makes a true Devil of him, with Horns and a 
Iron Prong. Let us now ſee 


Milton : 


He above the Reſt, 
In Shape and Geſture proudly Eminent, 
Stood like a Tower. His Form had yet not loſt 
Alt her original Brightneſs, nor appear'a 
Lefs than Archangel ruin d, and il Exceſs 
Of Glory obſcure. As when the Sun new riſen, 
Looks thro' the horizontal miſty Air, 
Shen of his Beams. 


Tafſo again: 
The Tyrant proud frown'd from his lofty Cell, 


IRF. 


ruſty 


And with his Looks maze all his Monſters tremble ; 


His Eyes that full of Rage and Venom fell, 
wo Beacons ſeem, that Men to Arms aſſemble ; 
His feltred4 Locks that on his Boſem fell, 


On rigged Mountains, Briers and Thorns reſemble. 


His foaming Mouth, that foamed clotte4 Blood, 


Gad like a Whirl-poot Tiae in Stygian Flood. 
FAIRE. 


Milton: 
Above them all th' Arch-angel, but is Face, 


Deep ſears of Thunder had intrench a, and Care 


Sate on his faded Cheek, but under Bros 
Of dauntleſi Courage, an conſiderate Pride, 
Waiting Revenge, 
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Tafſo: - _ 
—— Of the inferiour Devils, 
With ugly Paws ſome trample on the Green; 
Some gnaw the Snakes that on their Shoulders cratel, 
An1 ſome their forky Tails ſtretch forth on high, 
Aid tear the twinkling Stars from trembling Sky. 


To ſay nothing of the 7rapling on the Green, and twink” 
ling Stars, how ſhort does this Image come of Milton's : 


Millions of Spirits fer his Fault amerc'd 
Of Heav'n, and from eternal Splendors flung 
For his Revolt. | 
Their Glory wither” d, as when Heaven's Fire, 
Hath ſcath'd the Foreſt Oaks, or Mountains Pines, 
Mith ſinged Top, their ſtately Growth tho bare 

- Stanas on the blaſted Heath, 


FarHer Rr Zouhours mentions Taſſo's Thought on Lu- 
cifer's Speech to the Devils, in favour of the Saraſin Ar- 
my, where he puts them in Mind of the Battel, they had 
had with the Hoſts of Heaven: 


Fummo (io no'l nego) in quel conflitto vinti 

Pur non manco Virtute al grand penſiero 

Hchbero i piu felici allor Vittoria, 
Rimaſe a noi d' invitto ardir la Gloria. 


J grant de fell on the Phlegrean Green, 

Yet good cur Canſe cs, the our Fortune nought, 
For Chance afſiſteth oft th' ignobler Part; 
We loft the Field, yet loſt we uot our Heart. 


Thus Satan in the Paradice Loſt: 


His utmoſt Powr, wvith adverſe Pow'r oppog'd, 

In anbions Sattel on the Plains of Heaven, 

And ſnock his Throne, What tho' the Field be 2 

All is not loſt, th' unconguerable Will, 

And ſtudy of Revenge, immortal Hate, 

And Courage never to ſubmit or yield, 

And what is elſe not to be overcome. 

That Glory never ſhall, his Wrath or Might 

Extort from me, to bow and ſie for Grace, 

With ſuppliant Knee, ana deiſy his Pow'r, 

N hoo from the Terrour of this Arm ſo late, 
Doubtea his Empire. 8 
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TuE French Jeſuit commends 74/0 for an infinite 
- Number of ſublime Thoughts, which in Compariſon with 
Milton's are of no more Value than Tinſel compar'd with 
Gold, as Boileau calls it the Cliuquant de Taſſo & P Or de 
Virgil. If Virgil's Gold is fo much preferable to Taſſo's 
Tinſel, what muſt Milton's be, who for the Sublime ex- 
cels Virgil more than Virgil -excels Taſſ . The Death of 
Argantes in the Opinion of Father Boubours is as nobly 
Thought, as that of P/170 about his War in Heaven: 


Impatiente, ineſſorabil, fero, 

Ne I Arme infaticabile & invitto, 2 
D' ogni Dio ſprezzator, e che ripone, 

Ne la Spada, ſua legge e ſua ragione. 


Tnexorable, impatient and fierce, 
Invincible in Arms, and indefatigadle, 
Heaven he defies, and places in his Sword, 
The Reaſon and the Law, 


Argantes was kill'd by Tancred, whom he threatens as he's 
dying, and wou'd appear to be the Conqueror : | 


E vuol morendo, anco parer non vinto. 


He wou'd not only ſeem not to be vanquiſh'd, but to be the 
Victor; as the General of the Samnites, who according to 
Veilzins Paterculus, look'd more like a Conqueror than a 
dying Man, Teleſinus ſemianimis repertus eſt, victoris 
megis quam morientis vultum preferens. Taſſo has a Say- 
ing {till more bold of another Saracer : 


E morto anco minaccia. 


Dead as he is, the Barbarian threatens the Chriſtians, that 
is a threatning Air remain'd on his Countenance: Horus 
ſays much the ſame of thoſe brave Soldiers, who did not 
iote Hold of their Enemies after their Death, nor let their 
Swords drop out of their Hands; Quidam hoſtibris ſuis im- 
morn s omnum in manibus enſes & relictæ in vultibus 
mne. Thus alſo Saluſt of Catiline: Catilina longe a ſins 
tter Hoſtium cadavera repertns eſt ; paululum etiam Si- 
rans, ferociamque animi quam habuerat vivus, in vultu 
11177225, That his Corpſe was found far in among the 
Enemy. The Breath not quite out of his Body, and there 
appear'd in his Look the ſame Fierceneſs of Soul as when 
Ac was living. | 
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I cannot part with Zo without comparing an Image cf 


his with one of Spencer's, on a like Occaſion. — 
Taſſo. High on the Soldan's Helm enamel'd laid [1 
An hideous Dragon arm'd with many a Scale, Bout 
With Iron Paws, and teathern Wings diſplay't 1 mal 
Which twiſted on a Knot her forked Tail; Places 
With tripple Tongue, it ſeem'd ſhe hiſt and braid; a littl 
About her Jaws the Froth and Venom trail; Authc 
Aud as fhe ſtirr d, and as his Foes her hit, ; 
So Flames to caſt, and Fires ſhe ſeem'd to ſpit. p 
Spencer. His haughty Helmet horrid all with Gold, N 
= Both glorious Brightneſs and great Terrour bred, D 
For all the Creſt, a Dragon did enfola, 
With greedy Paws, and over all did ſprend 2 
His gotten Wings, his areadfub hideous Head, 2 
_ Cloſe coucſed on the Bever ſcem'd to throw [A 
From flaming Mouth bright Sparkles fiery res, Se 
That ſudden Horrour to faint Hearts did ſpec, Fairfax 
And ſcaly Tail was ſtretch'd a down his Back full T 
| Low. 8 . 72 
Spencer again, very nobly; Al 
Fs this the Joy of Arms! Be theſe the Parts +: 
Of glorious Kinighthcod, after Blood to thirſt, | "Twas { 
Aud not regard ane Right and juſt Deſerts, | _ 
Vain is the Vaunt, and Victory unjuſt. Ty 
A Spaniſh Author ſpeaking of the Death of the Duke | 
#2 Bourbon, who was kill'd before Rome, writes thus, Mr, Pri 
Aunqne le quito el ſer pero un ſolo punto non te pune qi. Fir: 
rar la magnauimidad y vigor en tanto que el cuerpo tens Dh 
ſentimento: His Conrage did not leave him a Moment; li- His 
Sort was ſtill firm, ſtill intrepid, as long as there Was an Tha 
IWarmth and Senſe left in his Body. A French Poet ſaid Fla 
of his Country Men: Pro, 
Animoque ſuperſunt | 
. | The fam 
3 . ow” N | Auland: 
T heir Courage does almoſt outlive them. The playing upon 
Animo and Animan gt wes a happy Effect! ie being na- — 
tural and unaffected. Florus did not give the Galli, 0 fag 
old French, ſo good a Character, Sicut primus impetus eis Tian 


major quam virorium eſt, ita ſequens minor quam famn: 
rum 
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ran: They are at firſt more than Men in Battel, but after- 
guards beſs than Women. 
I have inſerted the Original of Taſo, when Father 
PBuuhours has done it, where I have quoted him my ſelf, 
I make uſe of Fairfar's Tranſlation, which is fine in ſome 
Places, 1 the Numbers and Language are 
a little antique, and he very often does Injuſtice to his 
Author, as here: i 
I gradi primi, 

Piu meritar che conſequir deſio; 

Ne, pur che me la mia virtu ſublimi, 

Di ſcettri altezza invidiar degg' io. 


Homurs acqnird by Merit, I deſire, 
To Greatneſs only by Deſert aſpire; 
And if by virtuous Actious I can riſe, 
Sceprers and Crowns without them I deſpiſe. 


Fairfax : 


Degrees, quoth he, of Honours high to hold, 
T xvoul7 them firſt deſerve and then deſire, 
Ana were my Valour ſuch as you have told, 
Moula Tfor that to higher Place aſpire. 


"Twas ſaid of King William: 


— Fe thought it more Renown 
To merit than poſſeſs a Crown. 


Mr, Prior, of the ſame great King in his Carm. Sec. 


Firm by his Side, wnſpotted Honour ſtood, 

Pleas'd to confeſs Him, not ſo Great as Good; 

His Head with brighter Beams fair Virtue deck 
Than thoſe, which all his num rous Crowns reflett : 
Eſtabliſo d Freedom clap'd her joyful Wings, 
Proclaim'd the Firſt of Men, and Beſt if Kings. 


The ſame Poet, in Verſes preſented to his Majeſly in 
Holland: 


Your ſacred Aid religious Monarchs own, 

When firſt they merit, then aſcend the Throne : 
But Tyrants dread you, teſt your juſt Decree, 
Transfer the Pow'r and ſet the People free. 


G 2 Cou'd 
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Cou'd one have imagin'd that a Man, who thought ſo juf. 
ly, wou'd have been a Tool to a Miniftry, who were 


Tools to thoſe very Tyrants ! 


Tre following Verſes of a French Poet, are probably 


copy'd from Taſſo's. The Author introduces the Prince 
of Conae ſpeaking of himſelf very handſome Things, with 


a true French Air, which I wonder Father Boubours took 


fo much Pleaſure in. 
| Pay le Cœur comme le Naiflance, 


Jay porte dans les Yeux un feu vif & brillant; 
Jay de la Foy, de la Conſtance, 

Je ſuis prompt, je ſuis fier, genereux & vaillant. 
Rien n' eſt comparable a ma Gloire : 

Le plus fameux Heros 2 on vante dans I Hiſtoire, 
Ne e me le ſcauroit diſputer. 

Si je n'ay pas une couronne, 
C'eſt la Fortune, qui la donne; 

Il ſuffit de la meriter. 


My Courage like my Birth is Great ; 
T carry Fire aud Luſtre in my Eyes, 
Faithful T am and Conſtant, 
Aclide, Generous and Valliant, 
Nothing is comparable to my Glory. 
Teroes in Hiſtory moſt renown'd, 
Caumot 225 the Prize with me, 
Tf IT have not a Crown, 
Zis Fortunes Gift; enough that IT deſerve it. 


Much better is what Chriſtina Queen of S:veden ſaid in 
a Letter ſhe wrote to the King of Poland, after raiſing 
the Siege of Vienna. Io non le invidio il ſuo regno, 19 
que.ati teſori e ſpeglie ella s aquiſto: io invidio folo a V. M. 
4e fie fatiche, e li ſuoi pericoli: io invidio il bel titulo 41 
Liberatore della Chriſtianita, il guſto di dare ogni hora 1s 
vita e la liberta a tanti gortunati de gl amici e nemic, 
7 quali devono a lei o la liberta o la vita loro. I dont 
* envy you your Kingdom, nor the Treaſures nor Spoi!s 
zou have taken. I envy only your Majeſty's Fatigues 
« and Perils, I envy you the glorious Titſe of Deliverer 
of Chriſtendom. I envy you the Pleaſure of havin 

« given Life and Liberty to many miſerable People bot 

„Friends and Enemies, who owe to you both Liberty 
and Life.” Taſſo thinks very finely in the Fifth — 
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where Rinaldo having kill'd Prince Gernando in a Duel, 
is threatned to be try'd for it; inſtead of ſubmitting to 
Military Diſcipline, and the Orders of the General, he 
vindicates the Action and ſmiles at their Menaces : 


Sorriſe alhor Rinaldo, e con un volto 
In cui tra'l riſo lampeggiò lo ſdegno, 
Difenda ſua ragion ne ceppi involto, 
Chi ſervo e, diſſe, o d' ator ſervo e degno 
Libero e nacqui, e viſſi, emorro ſciolto: 
Pria che man porga o piede a laccio indegno 
Uſa a la ſpada e queſta deſtra & uſa 
A le palme, e vil nodo ella ricuſa. 
With that a bitter Smile, well might you ſee, 
Rinaldo caſt with Scorn and high Diſaain, 
Let them in Fetters plead their Cauſe, quoth he, 
That are baſe Peaſants born of ſervile Stain, 
1 ras free born, I live and will dye free 
Before theſe Feet be fetter'd in a Chain, 
Theſe Hands were made to ſhake ſharp Spears aud Swords, 
Not to be ty d in Gyves and twiſted Cords. 
FAIRx. 


Tux Talian is more nobly expreſs'd than the Exgliſb, 
but the alternate Jingle of the Starza-Rhime ſeems to 
take away much of the Nobleneſs of Thought. It is 
great pity Spencer fell into that Way of Verfitying, and ve- 
ry odd, that after it had been ſo generally and juitly con- 
demn'd, a Poet in our Time ſhou'd think to acquire Me- 
rit by imitating it. The Ruff and the Fardingale might as 
well be reviv'd in Dreſs, as the long Stanza in Poetry, 
where the Senſe is fetter'd up in eight or ten Lines more 
than Rinaldo's Hands and Feet were like to be. A Man 
of great Note, who was extreamly deſirous to ſee a new 
Verſion of Arioſto a few Years ago, oblig'd the Perſon he 
wou'd have put upon it to imitate the Stanza of Spencer, 
which the — was ſo ſoon weary of, that he gave 
off after two or three Stanza's; and whoever will make the 
ſame Tryal, will as ſoon give over, if he has any Ear 
and Genius. T was finely ſaid of Armida to Godfrey when 
the implor'd Succour of him: 

Tu cui conceſſe il Cielo e dielti in fato 
Voler il giuſto, e poter cio che vuoi. 
T hou zwho doſt all thou wwiſheſt, at thy Will, 
And never wilkeſt ought but what is Right. 
G 3 A Thought 
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A Thought like this is in the Panegyrick on Saint Louis. 
True Greatneſs does not conſiſt in doing what one wou'd, 
but in willing what one ought. Za vraye grandeur ne 
conſiſte pas a faire tout ce que ] veut, mais a voulbir 
tout ce que Þ on doit. One of the Soldan's Ambaſſador, 
who were ſent to put him off from the Siege of Zeruſalem, 
has a noble Thought in 240%: | 


E ſe ben aquiſtar puoi novi imperi : 
Aquiſtar nova gloria indarno ſperi. 
And tho new Realms you may to Thraldom bring, 
Mo higher can your Praiſe your Glory ſpring. 


Tis nobly ſaid of Godfrey to Alramor, who yielded him- 
ſelf a Priſoner to him in the Battel, and offer'd him all 
the Gold in his Kingdom, and all his Wife's Jewels for a 
Ranſom: | 


Cio che ti vien da I Indiche maremme. 
Habbiti pure, e cio che Perſia accoglie; 
Che de la vita altrui prezzo non cerco; 
Guereggio in Aſia, e non vi cambio o merco. 


God ſbieli, quoth Godfrey, that my noble Mind 
Should Praiſe, and Virtue ſo by Profit —_— 
Alt that thou haſt from Perfia and from Ind; 
£11oy it ſtill, therein I take no Pleaſure. 
 T fer no Rent on Life, no Price on Blood, 

T fight, and ſell not War for Gold or Gocd. 


This Thought is taken from One in Quintus Curtius, upon 
Parmenio's adviſing Alexander to accept of ſome advan- 
tagious Offers made him by Darius; Me nom mercatorem 
memini eſſe ſed Regem. I don't remember that I ever 
* was a Merchant, I am a King.“ uintus Curtius 
makes him ſay in the ſame Place, He was not us d to 
attack Priſoners and Women, but thoſe that had their 
“ Arms in their Hands, and were able to defend them- 
& ſelves.” 24% has ſtollen that Thought alſo, in making 
Rinaldo ſay: 


Difeſa e qui l' effer de I arme ignudo, 

Sol contra il ferro, il nobil fero adopra, 

E ſdegno negli inerme eſſer teroce. 

He ſcorus to ftrike his Foe, that flies or falls, 

To wreek his Ire, ani ſpend his Force in Vain, 

Upon their fearful Backs that ea, he ſcorns, 
| more 
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more faithfully thus : 


He only fights with thoſe he finds in Arms; 
He feorns to exerciſe his martial Rage 
On thoſe that can't defend themſelves agamſt it. 


Tho? theſe Thoughts ſeem to be borrow'd of the An- 
tients, yet it is probable enough, that the modern Poets 
might think as the Antients did, without knowing it ; but 
tis certain ſome Thoughts of the Moderns are downright 
Thefts from the Antients, as this of Zanus Vitalis on the 
Ruins of old Rome. 


Aſpice murorum moles, præruptaque Saxa, 
brutaque horrenti vaſta Theatra fitu ; 
Hæc ſunt Roma viden', velut ipſa cadavera tantæ 
Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas. 


Behold thoſe Heaps of Stones, thoſe Malls in Ruins, 
And Amphitheatres 4emoliſh'4 ; there 

Ts all that's leſt of Rome. Behold the Carcaſe 

Of that proud City, ruin'd as ſhe lies, 

Tiaperial in her Look, aud full of Threats. 


FAT HER Pouhonrs will have it, that this Thought is 
taken from what S$/pirivs wrote to Cicero, on the Death 
of-his Daughter; for after having ſaid, that coming back 
from Aſia, and failing towards Italy he faw Egina, Mega- 
, Pyrea and Corinth, formerly flouriſhing Cities, and 
then in Ruins; he adds, (upon which this Thought came 
into my Mind) “ Shall we poor mortal Creatures, who 
* at one View, behold the Carcaſſes of ſo many Cities, be 
* inconſoleable at the Death of one of us, whoſe Life is 
ſo far ſhort of the Being of a City. Hem nos homun- 
* culi indignamur, ſi quis noſtrum interiit, quorum vita 
* brevior eſſe debet, cum uno loco tot oppidorum cadavera 
* projeta jaceant ?” Taſſo's Thought upon Carthage, is 
till a plainer Theft than Janus Vitalis: 


Giace l' alta Cartago : a pena i ſegni 

De V alte ſue ruine il lido ſerba: 

Muoiono le Citta, muoiono i regni. 

Copre i faſti e le pompe arene & herba; 

Et l' huom d' eſſer mortal par che ſi ſdegni. 
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Great Carthage now, in Aſhes low doth Jye, 
Her Ruins poor, the Herbs in height ſcant paſs; 
So Cities, fall, ſo teriſ Kingdoms high, 

T heir Pride and Pomp tye hid in Sand and Graſs : 

Ten why ſboul mortal Man refine to dye, 

Wine Life is Air, Breath, Wind, and Body Glaſs | 

Faire, 

Perhaps 24% had alſo this of Lucan in View: 


— Jam tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis; etiam periere ruinæ. 


New blaſted Moſſy Trunks with Branches ſear, 
Brambles and Weeds, a loathſome Furreſt rear; 
All rude, all waſte, and deſclate tis laid, 
And even the ruin Ruins are decay d. 


Rows, 


Wr cannot but ſuppoſe the like Thoughts will be erer 


born of the like Subjects, and that all Authors who think 
alike, do not always ſteal from one another. *Tis ſaid to 
a Traveller in a Latin Epigram : | 


Qui Romam in media quæris novus advena Roma, 
Rome iu the midſt of Rome, new Comers ſeek, 


As in Janus Vitalis: 


Et Romæ in Roma nil reperis media. £ 
Nothing of Rome, iu midſt of Rome you find, 


Do not theſe Thoughts ſeem to be borrow'd from Floris; 
* Ita Ruinas ipſas urbium diruit, ut hodie Samnium in 
* ipſa Samnio requiratur, nec facile appareat materia qua- 
tuor & viginti triumphorum. The Roman People ſo 
deſtroy'd the very Ruins of Cities, that Samnium was 
« ſought in Sammitm itſelf: And is not this copy'd from 
Seneca: L1g4unim, quod oſtendebatur in Gallia quæri- 
tur; We ſeek for Lions in Gaul: And that from Cicero, 
% Etnenſfis ager ſic erat deformis atque horridus, ut in u- 
* berrima Siciliæ parte Siciliam quæreremus. Cicero re- 
proaches Verres with having made Sicily ſo deſolate, 
« that it was ſought for in the moſt fruitful Parts of it.“ 
The Thought is the ſame every where, and I rather think 
that every Author had it in his own Imagination, than 
that they ſtole it from one another; if they did, Virgil ex- 
cells them all? 1 
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Et Campos ubi Troja fuit. 
And Fields here once was Troy. 


TukE RRE was nothing at all left of Troy, but the Place 
where it ſtood. This goes farther than Lucans, Periere 
Ruine, Ruin'd Ruins; or that other Poet, who ſpeaks of its 
Aſhes. By Fields where once was Troy, we have no Idea 
of ſo much as Ruins left, no Aſhes which are at leaſt the 
Remains of a burnt City. The Place only where 7 roy ſtood 
is what comes into Imagination. The following Verſes * 
Girolamo Preti, are admirable and worthy of all the Great- 
neſs of Rome. x 


Qui fu quella di Imperio antica ſede, 
Temura in pace e trionfante in Guerra : 
Fu; perch” altro che il loco hor non ſi vide. 
Quella che Roma fu, giace ſotterra, 
Queſte cui Fherba copre e calca il piede 
Fur moli al ciel vicine, ed hor ſon terra. 
Roma che'l mondo vinſe al tempo cede, 
Che i piani inalza, e che Þ altezza alterra 
Roma in Roma non e. Vulcano e Marte 
La Grandezza di Roma a Roma han tolta. 
Struggendo l' opre e di Natura e di Arte. 
Volto ſoſſopra il mondo, e'n polve e volta: 
E fra — ruine a terra ſparte 
In ſe ſteſſa cadeo morta e ſepolta. 


De Capital of Rome's vaſt Empire Here 

2 , whom all the World in Peace did fear, 

In War triumphant. We can only ſay | | 
She pas, For now the City's -fwepr aua 

That Rome, that once was ſo renown'd, is now 
Bury'd in Earth, aud wants like Earth the Plow. 
The Heaps of Stone which under Graſs now lie, 
Once lifted their proud Heads and reach's the Sky 
They're moulder d now to Earth; victoricus Rome 
Did Time with all Things elſe to Ruin doom. 
Time lifts the Low, the Lofty ſbe debaſe, 

Rome has no more in Rome "ſel a Place. 

Vulcan and Mars Had in her Fate their Part, 
Waſting the Works of Nature and of Art. 

The World's in waſte, and Rome is faÞn at laſt, 
To * Abbes from her Greatneſs caſt. 
Daily her ſcatzer'd Ruins we walk ver, 

She's bury'd in her ſelf, and has a Place no more. 


Mr, 
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Mr. A44iſay, who ſpent a great Part of his Life in the 
Study of the Claſſicks, and made great Uſe of them in 
his Writings, ſays of the Engliſb Ships bombarding the 
maritime Ports of France; 


. Now aoes the Sailor from the neighbouring Main, 
Look after Gallick Towns and Ports in vain ; 
No more his wonted Marks he can deſcry, 
But ſees a long unmeaſur Ruin lye, 
Mhuilſt pointing to the naked Coaſt he ſhews | 
His wwon4ring Mates where Towns and Steeples roſe ; 
here crowded Citizens he lately view'd, 
Aud ſingles out the Place where once St. Maloe's ſtood, 


Preti's Thought is noble, and even magnificent, but that 
fimple one of Virgil is more fine and more grand. 


The Fields where once was Troy. 


Has not Zafſo refin'd a little on this Paſſage of Virgil, 
when he ſays of Armida's deitroying her enchanted Pa- 
lace ? . 


Ne piu il palagio appar, ne pur le ſue 
Veſligia ne dir puoſſi, egli qui fue. | 
By the leaſt Track none cou'd the Palace trace, 
Nor ſay, by the Remains it ever was. 


Sfencer comes ſhort of this, where ſpeaking of the vaniſh- 
ing of an enchanted Houſe. Book 3. Canto 12. he fays, 
Was vaniſb'd quite as it were not the ſame, 

Boer what is all this, to the Dignity of Thought and 
Expreſſion in Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, where 
the Author ſurveys the Globe > the Conflagration ? 
What is the View of demoliſh'd Cities, ſuch as Aging, 
Megara, Pyrea, Corinth, ſuch as Carthage, the Rival of 
Rcize, and ſuch as Rowe herſelf, the Miſtreſs of the World, 
to the whole Globe reduc'd to Aſhes, and all Nature in 
Ruins? True the Antients had never ſo juſt a Conception 
of the End of all Things. They wanted Revelation, to 
give them a lively and dreadful Image of the World in 
Flames, and Dr. Burner has improv'd the Advantage of 
the Subject, to excel them all in both Thought and Ex- 

reſſion.“ Such the Vanity and tranſient Glory of this 
* habitable World: By the Force of one Element breaking 
* looſe upon the reſt, all the Vanities of Nature, all the 
„ Works of Art, all tae Labours of Men are reduc'd to 
Nothing; 
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Nothing; all that we admir'd and lov'd before, as great 
« and magnificent, is obliterated or vaniſh'd, and another 
« Form and Face of Things, plain, fimple, and every 
« where the ſame overſpreads the whole Earth. ” 
| In what follows, is contain'd the utmoſt Strength and 
Beauty of the Znghſp Tongue, It cannot be tranſlated 
into French, and has nothing equal to it, for the Sublime 
in Demoſthenes or Cicero; © Where are now the great 
© Empires of the World, and their great Imperial Cities? 
« Their Pillars, Trophies and Monuments of Glory! 
„ Shew me where they ſtood, read the Inſcription, tell 
© me the Victor's Name ;” hat an Inſult is this on the 
Vanity of Humane Greatneſs! What Remains, what 
Impreſſions, what Difference or Diſtinction do you ſee 
« in this Maſs of Fire! Reme itſelf, eternal Rome, the 
« oreat City, the Empreſs of the World, whoſe Domina- 
« tion and Superſtition ancient or modern, make a great 
« Part of the Hiſtory of the Earth; What is become of 
her now? She laid her Foundations deep, and her Pa- 
* laces were ſtrong & ſumptuous ; She —— her ſelf, 
and lived deliciouſiy, and ſaid in her Heart, I fit a Queen, 
*« and ball 105 220 Sorrow, 

Bux her Hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from the 
Face of the Earth, and buried in everlaſting Oblivion. 
* But it is not Cities only, and the Works of Mens Hands; 
* the everlaſting Hills, the Mountains and Rocks of the 
Earth are melted as Wax before the Sun, aud their Place 
« 175 20 where found. | 

HE RAE ſtood the Alps, the Load of the Earth, that 
* covered many Countries, and reached their Arms from 
the Ocean to the Black Sea, This huge Maſs of Stone 
js ſoften'd, and difloly'd as a tender Cloud into Rain. 
Here ſtood the African Mountains and Atlas with his 
* Top above the Clouds. There was frozen Cancaſits and 
* Taurus and Inaus, and the Mountains of Zia; and 
* yonder towards the North ſtood the Riphæan Hills, 
* cloath'd in Ice and Snow: All theſe are vaniſh'd, drop'd 
* away as the Snow upon their Heads. 

GREAT and Marvellons are thy Works, Juſt and True 
are thy VTays, thou King of Saints, Hallelujah! 

ArTER this, how flat, how poor, how trifling, how 
fantaſtick will French Thoughts appear in French Dreſs ? 
Yet Pere Bouhours ſays, He is not ſo wedded to the An- 
lents as to admire no Thoughts but theirs, The _ 

ave 
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have many excellent Ones; and not to inſiſt upon thoſe of 
the Talians and Spaniards, there are ſeveral in French 
Authors, which for Elevation may be compar'd to the 
Writings of the Auguſtan Age. Some are of the Lord 
Chancellor Zacor's Opinion, continues 9 that the 
Antiquity of Ages is the Youth of the World, and that 
properly ſpeaking, we are the Antients : This Thought 
according to him, is a little too ſubtle; but certain it is, 
that in our own Writers, the French, we meet with good 
| Senſe, Elevation and Juſtneſs, as much at leaſt as in the 
Greek and Roman, What Wark wou'd the learned Jeſuit 
have made of it, if inſtead of a Panegyrick on Cardinal 
Richelieu, full of Flattery and falſe Thoughts, he had 
had ſuch an Example as ZB#urner's noble [6 e before 
cited, and con'd he have ever given over, had there been 
ſuch a Poet as Milton, to have been put in Compariſon 
with Homer. or Virgil, as to the Dignity and Beauty of 
Imagination. 7. Yo has very fine Images, and none finer 
than thoſe where he ſpeaks of the Angels. Book 1, 


This ſaid, the Angel ſwift himſelf prepar'd, 

To execute the Charge impos'd aright, 

In Form of airy Members fair imbar'd, 

His Spirits pure were ſubjeft to our Sight. 

Like to a Man in Shew and Shape he far'd, 

But full of Heavenly Majeſty and Might, 

A Sirifling ſeem'd he, thrice five Winter's Ola, 

And raaiant Beams adorn'd his Locks of Gola. 

Of ſilver Wings he took a ſhining Pair, 

Fringed *eith Gola, unwearied, nimble, ſwiſt; 

With theſe he parts the Winds, the Clouds, the Air, 

And over Seas and Earth himſelf doth lift. 
Thus clad, he cut the Spheres and Circles fair, 

And the pure Skies with ſacred Feathers clift. 
On Libanon at firſt his Foot he ſet, 
Aud ſhook his Wings with roary May Dews wer. 


This is very fine in Fairfax, and Milton had not forgot 
Taſſo, when he ſpoke of the Arch-angel Raphael's Deſcent 
to AJam, Book V. | 


Nor delay'd the winged Saint, 
After his Charge receiv'd, but from among 
houſans Celeſtial Ardors, where he ſtoos 
Vaild with his gorgeous Wings, up ſpringing gg 
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Flew thro' the midſt of Heaven ; th Angelick Quires, 

On each Hand parting to his Speed gave Way, 

Thro* all tt Empyreal Road, till at the Gate 

Of Heav'n arriv'a, the Gate-ſelf —_ wide, 

On golden Hinges turning, as by Work 

Divine, the Sovereign Architect had fram d: 

From hence no Cloud, or, to * his Sight, 

Star interpos'a, however ſmall be ſees, 

Not unconform to other ſhining Globes, 

Earth and the Garin of Goa, with Cedars crown'd, 

Above all Hills.-----Down thither prone in Flight, 

He ſpeeds, and thro the Vaſt ethereal Sky, 

Sails between Worlds and Worlds, with ſteddy Wing: 
| Now on the Polar Winas, then with quick Fan 

Winnows the buxom Air. 


Here's a Flight: 
He ſpeeas, and thro the Vaſt etherial Sky 
Sails berween Worlas and Worlds with ſteddy Wing, 
Now on the Polar Minds, then with quick Fan 
Winnows the buxom Air. RT: 


Shew me any Thing like this in the Homer of Pope, or 
the Dryden of Virgil, and if Homer and Virgil are not 
in their Tranſlations, let them no longer be call'd by their 
Names. - Again of the Archangel: 


At once on th Eaſtern Cliff of Paradiſe 

He lights, and to his proper Shape returns ; 
Seraph wing d, fiz Wings he wore to ſhade 

His Lineaments Divine, the Pair that clad 

Each Shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his Breaſt 
With Regal Ornament, the middle Pair 

Girt like à ſtarry Zone bis Waſte, and round 

His Skirted Loins and Thighs, with 4owny Gold, 
Aud Colours dip d in Heaven; the third his Feet, 
Shaaow'd from either Heel with feather's Mail 
Sky tinftnr'd Grain. Like Maia's Son he ſtood, 
And ſhook bis Plumes, that Heav'nly Fragrance fuld 
The Circuit wide. | 


The Image when he enters the Garden of Paradiſe, is as 
exquiſitely Fine, as if it had been written with a Pen 
made of a Feather of the Archangel's Plume: 2. 
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Their glittering Tents he paſi'd, and now is come 
Into the bliſsful Field, thro' Groves of Myrrhe, 
And flow'ring Odours. Caſſia, Nard and Bahn, 
A Wilderneſs of Sweets ; for Nature here 
Manton d as in her Prime, and play's at Will 
Her Virgin Fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, 
Wild above Rule or Art, enormous Bliſs. 


What a Line is the Laſt, and what a Fragrance in ey'ry 
Word. Tafſo has an Angel again in his Ninth Book: 


T his ſaid, the winged Warriour low inclin'd, 
At his Creator's Feet, wwith Rev'rence due; 

T hen (pread his golden Feathers to the Wi nd, 
And fwift as Thought array the Angel flew. 
He paſs'a the Light, and ſhining Fire aſſign'd4 
T he glorious Seat of his ſtlected Crew 

The Mover firſt, and Circle Chryſtalline z 
The Firmament where fixed Stars all ſhine. 


Milton, when he deſcribes the Deſcent of Satan, Book III. 
2 him on a Point, where he has a View of the whole 
niverſe, in which there appears no Void either by his 


Thought or Expreſſion : 


Satan from hence, now on the lower Stir, 

That ſeaPd by Steps of Goli to Heaven Gate, 
Looks dom with Wonder at the ſudden View, 
Of all this World at once. 7 
Beyond th* Horizon, then from Pole to Pole 

He views in Breath, and without longer Pauſe, 
Downright into the World's firſt Region throws 
His Flight precipitant, and windes with = 
Through the pure marble Hir his oblique Way, 
Amongſt innumerable Stars, 5 

T7 hen towards the Coaſt of Earth beneath, 
Down from th* Feliptick ſped with hop'd Sncceſs, 
T7 hrows his ſteep Flight in many an Airy IWheel, 


The Deſcription of Raphael in the Eleventh Book, ſhews 
us that Milton was no Stranger to 2400: 


Archangel ſoon drew nigh, 

Not in his Shape Celeſtial, but as Man 
Cad to meet Man; over his Incid Arms 
A military Veſt of Purple fiow'd, 
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Livelier than Melibzan or the Grain 

Of Serra; worn by Kings and Heroes odd, 

In Time of Truth, Iris had dip'd the Wooff, 
His ftarry Helm unbuckled, fpew's him prime 
In Manhooa where Youth ended, by his Side, 
As in a gliſtering Zodiac hung the Sword, 


Milton very oſten takes, his Epithets from Spencer, and 
many of his antique Words. The buxom Air before» 
mention'd, is in the Eleventh Cant. 3d Book of Spencer : 

Teice vas he [ſeen in ſoaring Eagles Shape, 
Ana with aide Wings to beat the buxom Air. 


A beautiful Image; and ſhall we be able to reconcile our 
ſelves to French Panegyrick, after ſo many great Thoughts 
{ ſublimely . ; but ſince Father Zoubours had no 
better for us in his Language, we will ſee what he affords 
out of one of the beſt Writers among the French. He is 
praiſing Richelieu, c eſt un homme plus grand par ſon E. 
{prit, &c.“ He was a Man greater by his Genius and 
* his Vertues, than by his Dignities and Fortune, always 
* employ'd, and always above Employs; able to govern 
the Preſent, and to foreſee the Future; to aſſure him- 
ſelf of good Bvents, and repair bad ones; vaſt in his 
Deſigns, 8 his Counſels, juſt in his Choice, 
* happy in his Enterprizes, and to ſay all in a few Words, 
* fuil of thoſe excellent Gifts, which God beſtows on cer- 
** tain Souls, which he has created to be Miſtreſſes of o- 
* thers, to ſet in Motion thoſe Springs which his Providence 
makes uſe of to lift up and pull down the Fortune of 
Kings and Kingdoms, according to his eternal Decrees.“ 
We read in a French Author before, that his bad Quali- 
ties were ſo much on the Equality with his Good, that 
twas hard to determine, and occafion'd great Diſpute, 
which were the moſt prevalent, If ſo, all this Eulogy is 
exaggerated, and conſequently falſe, as every Thing is 
which is beyond the Truth. A French Poet ſaid in an E- 
pitaph on the ſame Cardinal : 


I] fut trop abſolu ſur Veſprit de ſon Maiſtre: 
Mais fon Maiſtre par luy fut le Maiſtre des Rois. 


His Maſter he too abſolutely govern'd : 
He ruld his Maſter, and his Maſter Kings, 


Theſe | 
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Theſe four Verſes of an Epitaph on Queen Anne of Ay. 


ſtria, Conſort to that King, are much commended by Fa- 


ther Boubonrs ; 


Elle ſcut merpiſer les caprices des Sort, 

Regarder ſans horreur les horreurs de la Mort, 
Alfermir un b troſne, & le quitter ſans peine 
Et pour tout dire enſin, vivre & mourir en Reine. 


The Caprices of Fortune ſpe deſpisd; 

Death's Horrors without Horror ſhe beheld ; 

She fuld a Throne, ſhe quitted it with Eaſe ! 

And to ſay all at once, ſhe livd and dyd a Queen. 


How much more pleaſing are theſe Verſes of Mr. Step- 
ney, on Queen Mary, of bleſſed Memory, Conſort to 
King William. 


Some Angel from your own deſcribe her Fame, 
For ſure your Godlike Beings are the ſame 3; 
All that was charming in the fairer Kind, 
With Manly Senſe and Reſolution joyn'l ; 
A Mein compos'd of Milaneſs and of State, 
Not by Conſtraint or Aﬀettation Great; 
But form'd by Nature for ſupream Command, 
Like Eve juſt moulded by the Maker's Hand. 
Zet ſuch her Meekneſs as half vail'd the Throne, 
Leſt being in too great a Luſtre ſhewn, 

It might aebar the Subject of Acceſs, 
And make her Mercies and our Cemforts leſs. 
So Goas of old deſcending from their Sphere, 
To viſit Men like Mortals did appear; 
Leſt their too awful Preſence ſhould affright, 
T hoſe ar hom they meant to bleſs and to delight. 


Here's an Image of that Goodneſs which was the Cha- 
racteriſtick of that divine Princeſs ; Vivre & mourir en 
Reine, with the Royal Robes on, as a Savon Earl of 
Northumberland wou'd have his Sword and Buckler 
brought him, that he might dye as he had liv'd, a Sol- 
dier. The French are a little too apt to be dazled with 
the Outſide of Royalty, and to adore that Arbitrary 
Power by which they were enflay'd. 
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Mr. Prior on the ſame Queen Mary : 


Her Face with thouſand Beauties bleſt z 
Her Mind with thouſand Vertues ſtor'd ; 
Her Pow'r with boundleſs Foy confeſs's ; 
Her Perſon, only not ador d. 


To the King on her Death: 


Go Mighty Prince, let France be taught, 
How conſtant Minds by Grief are try'd, 
How great the Land that wept aud fought, 
Then William led, and Mary 4y'd. 


Tar next fine Thoughts we are preſented with in 
Pere Bouhonrs, are taken out of a Funeral Oration, on 
the Princeſs Henrietta Maria Dutcheſs of Orleans, Siſter 
to King Charles the Second; who it is ſaid, was poiſon'd 
in France, ſoon after her Return from an Interview with 
her Brother at Dover, where Meaſures were projected for 
the Ruin of the Proteſtant Religion, and the Liberty of 
Hure.“ Her Soul, ſays the Orator, is greater than her 
4 Royal Birth, and no Place but a Throne had been wor- 
thy of her; ſhe was as mild, familiar, agreeable, as 
« ſhe was firm and vigorous ; ſhe knew how to perſwade 
* and convince, as well as to command, and her Reaſon 
* was not leſs prevalent than her Authority.“ 

Tux ſpeaking of the Misfortunes of her Father 
King Charles I. he proceeds; 

.*Mavcre, he ill Succeſs of his Arms, if his Ene- 
mies cou'd conquer him, they cou'd not force him, and 
was he never refus'd what was Reaſonable when he was 
* Conqueror; ſo when he was a Captive, he always re- 
© jected what was weak and unjuſt.” 


Tuns being entirely falſe as to Fact, I'm afraid the 


Thought muſt participate of the Falſehood. I do not 
know what the French Man means by King Charles the 


Firſt's being a Conqueror; his Commiſſioners- breaking 


off the Treaty at Uxbridge, before he was a Priſoner, is no 
me Proof of his never refuſing any Thing that was rea- 
Mable ; and his Conceſſions at the Iſle of Wight, are the 
weakeſt and unjuſteſt Things that cou'd be, according to 
my Lord Clarendon, and Mr. Echard's Hiſtories ; but the 
r-nch Orator might not know our Hiſtory, or if he did, 
Truth was ſo little minded, in ſuch Funeral Orations in 


France, that the Preacher ſeems] always] rather to tell 
H what 
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8 the Defunct ought to have been, rather than what 
e was. 

Tux firſt Thing he commends King Charles II. for 
is, Magnanimity ; ce Prince magnanime : That magnani. 
nous Prince might have forwaraea his Affairs, by empliy. 
ing thoſe Hands that were offer's to deſtroy the Tyranny by 
a Blow; but his great Sou diſdain'd ſuch baſe Mean, 
which were not diſdain'd by Leis XIV, as we-ſhall ſce 
by and by. He thought that in whatever Condition Kings 
vere, it did not becizne their Majeſty to act any Way but 
by Las, or by Arias. Thoſe Laws which he had pro- 
rectea, reftor'd im, almoſt by themſelves, without «ther 
Aleans. He Reigns peaceably aud glorioufly on the Throw 
of His Anceſtors ; and with him reign uſu, Wiſion, 
and Clemency. He had few Wars indeed; where he ſhould 
have had War, there it was all Peace and Harmony, and 
what could be more glorious than the Expedition at Cha- 
tham, and the Camp at Plack-IHleath, not to mention the 
continual Oppreſſion which Proteſtant Diflenters lay under 
tor Conſcience fake, as a Proof of that Clemency, Wil- 
dom and Juilice ! Of the Dutcheſs of Orleans, tis further 
ſaid; Ze Mifortines of her Family cou'd not overwhehn 
her iu her Youth , but even then, ene might obſerve in her 
a Greatneſs <ehich was out of the Reach of Fortune. Tho 
rhe King of England, whoſe Courage was equal to his Wil 
dom, knew that the Princeſs his Siſter, who <vas courted 
by ſo many Kings, might do Houour to a Throne; he with 
Joy beheld her fill the Second Place in France, which the 
Dignity of (0 great a Kingdom might put in Compariſon 
c, the Firſt Places in the Reſt of the World ; as to have 
been Sultaua to Soliman the Magnificent, to Aurengsele, 
to have been Empreſs of Germany, or in the Imperia 
Throne of the Czarina. Another 6M Orator of Franc 
ſaid of one of her Heroes; * His Employ carries him 
into different Countries; Victory follows him almolt 
«* every where, and Glory never forſakes him; if he has 
not always conquer'd, he has always deſerv'd to be 
Conqueror. As long as this great Man leads us, ſay 
* the Solaters, we fear neither Men nor Elements, 4 
< being freed from any Care of our Safety, by the x 14 
« rience and Capacity of our General, we think of No- 
* thing but the ee and Glory:“ In another Oration, 


it is ſaid of the ſame Heroe; When he ſpeaks, every. 


„ one hearkens to him as to an Oracle; when he com- 
h „ mands, 
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« mands, every one obeys with Joy; when he Marches, 
« ey'ry one believes he is in the Chace of Glory; and one 
„might ſay, he goes to fight with Confederate Kings, 
« like another Abrahams with his own Houſehold only; 
« that thoſe who follow him are his Soldiers and Dome- 
sticks; and he himſelf is both General and Father of 
« the Family.” What follows, was ſaid by a celebrated 
Author, in Praiſe of Monſieur 4% Zamoignon, firſt Preſi- 
gent of the Parliament of Paris:“ Ev'ry Thing was Elo- 
« quent in him ev'n to his Air and his Silence; the Great- 
« neſs of his Soul appear'd in ſome Manner in the Great- 
© neſs of his Diſcourſe : He perſwaded more by the Opi- 
nion People had of his Probity, than the Eſteem they 
had of his Knowledge; People did not ſo much ſubmit 
to his Eloquence and his Dignity, as to the Authority of 
his Virtue; and there were no reaſonable Men, but muſt 
have been aſham'd not to have yielded to his Reaſons.” 
The Saying of Velleius Paterculus was apply'd alſo to 
him, Nihil in vita niſi laudandum aut fecit, aut diæxit, 
gut ſenſit. There was nothing but what was commenda- 
ble in his Thoughts, Words, and Deeds. 

W are now come to an Inundation of Panegyrick, on 
the late French King, Torrent after Torrent. We are per- 
fectiy overwhelm'd with it out of the beſt French Authors, 
as Father Zouhonrs calls them, whoſe Thoughts are no- 
bler than any we have had yet, according to him: as if 
the Elevation of the Subject had elevated their Genius, 
and Louis the Great had inſpir'd them with Sentiments 
that were worthy of him. | 

Arr theſe Sentiments muſt at once be Falſe, if the 
following Hiſtory is True: If he was ungrateful to his 
Proteſtant Subjects, who had fought-bravely to fix him on 
the Throne in his Minority; if he ſwore to an Alliance of 
Marriage and Friendſhip with Spain; if he ſolemnly by 
Vath renounc'd the Saniſu Succeſſion, and ſoon after 
cid on the Provinces belonging to Spain, and made 
Var upon that King: If he Hors the Duke of Lorram 
cut of his Dominions, without any juſt Occaſion of War 
'r Offence; if he invaded the Empire on the one Side, 
wiile the Infidels over-ran and ravag'd it on the other, 
contrary to his Word given; if he order'd his Generals to 
e on Defenceleſs Cities, to lay them in Aſhes, and 
maflacre the Inhabitants, as in Hilland and the Palati- 
"ae z it by his Chambers of Reunion, he poſſeſs'd _ 
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ſelf of Towns and Countries in his Neighbourhood 2 


around him, under pretence of their having been Part of 
France under Pharamona, or Charlemayne; if he raviſh 
Hunningen from the S$witzers, Pignerol from Savoy, and 
ſet the proud and beautiful City of Genoa in Flames 

urely for his Glory ; if he 1 his Subjects by 
Faxes and Gabells to maintain his Violence abroad, and 
his Vanity at Home; if by Bribery and Cabal, he corruy. 
ted the Miniſters of Hollaud and England, and ſacrificed 
the Honour of his Friend King Charles the Second, to 
his Ambition and Luſt of Power, by tempting him to be 
his Penſioner; it his encouraging the Arts was merely for 
the Flattery of the Artiſts, — the Magnificence of his 
Buildings was for Oſtentation only, or ſo to attract the 
Eyes of the Beholders, that the Show might take them 
off from examining the Subſtance ; it I ſay all this, or any 
of it is True, he cou'd not be truly Great, and the Title 
of Le Grand is no more his due than that of Vir immey- 
talis, as which he was worſhipp'd in the City of Puri, 
till the Archbiſhop wou'd no longer ſuffer it ; tho' the 
Immortal Man has been dead theſe twelve Years, and his 
Glory dy'd long before him. Mr. Aldiſon, in his Epiſtle 
to my Lord $972e75, writes thus of him: | 


At length proud Prince, ambitious Louis, ceaſe 
To plague Mankind, and trouble Europe's Peace 
Think on the Structures which thy Pride has ras't, 
On Towns unpeopled, and on Fields laid waſte. 
Think on the Heaps of Corps, and Streams of Blod, 
On every guilty Plain, and purple Flood, 

Thy Arms have made, and ceaſe an impious Wat, 
Nor waſte the Lives entruſted to thy Care. 

Or if no milder Thought can calm thy Mind, 
Beholi the great Avenger cf Mankind. 

See mighty Naſſau thro' the Battle ride, 

Ani ſee thy Subjects gaſping by his Side. 

Fain wou d the picus Prince refuſe th Alarm, 
Fain word he check the Fury of his Arm: 

But when thy Cruelties his T hong/ts engage, 

The Heroe kindles with becoming Rage. © 
Then Countries ſton, and Captives unreſtor d, 
Give Strength to every Blow, and edge his Sori. 
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Mr. Aidiſon again of King Witham : 


The Race of Naſſaus was by Heav'n deſign d, 

Zo curb the proud Oppreſſors Mankind; 

To bind the Tyrants of the Earth with Las, 
Aud Pight in every injur'd Nation's Cauſe : 
The Werla's great Patriots, they for Fuſtice call, 
Aud as they favour Kingaoms, riſe or fall, 


how or other his Penfioners. A Man of Quality who has 
an infinite deal of Wit, as Father Boubonrs aſſure us, who 
writes ſo finely, that No-body elſe comes near him, ſays, in 
« Portrait of the King; © He has the Air of a Heroe, and 
there is more Dignity in his Perſon, than in the Royal 
* Majeſty with which he is cloath'd. We ſhould admire 
nim it he was a private Man only; and the Purple which 
* generally gives Luſtre to good Qualities, borrows it 
* from all his.” Another great Wit, according to our Je- 


'uit, thinks juſtly and ſublimely of the King: 


Ton eſprit que rien ne limite 
Fait honneur a la Royaute : 
Et l'on ne voit que ton merite 
Au deſſus de ta Dignité. 


Thy Wit <elich bas no Limits, 

To thy Royalty does Honour; 

Anz there's Nothing but thy Merit 
Hove thy Dignity, 


Inother polite and ingenious Author ſays, Men T (peak 
7 n - : 1 


Grand, I name a Prince who does more Honour 
H 3 | iq 
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to the Throne, than the T hrone does to other Kings, 4 
Prince who, effacing and raiſing at the ſame Time the 
Glory of his Royal Anceſtors, gives them more of bis wy, 
— he takes from theirs, In the ſame Tone fings th, 

Oet: 


Son ame eſt au deſſus de ſa grandeur ſupreme ; 
La vertu brille en lui plus que le Diademe ; 

Et quoi-qu'un vaſte Etat ſoit ſoumis a ſa loi, 
Le Heros en Louis eſt plus grand que le Roi. 


Above his ſovereign Greatneſs is his Soul; 
Virtue in him ſhines brighter than his Crown ; 
And tho a mighty State obeys his Law, 

In him the Heroe's greater than the King. 


Again, Dans lui! homme eſt auſſi grand que be Roi: The 
Man in him is as great as the King. 'The Author had 
ſaid before, Greatneſs is ſo natural to him, *tis not in 
his Power to diveſt himſelf of it; that *tis in vain for 
* him to deſcend from the Throne by the Familiarity of 
“ Converſation ; for when he makes no Uſe of the Au- 
* thority which is lodged in the Sovereign Power, he 


_ © diſtinguiſhes himſelt by the Authority which goes 


cc 


always with Sovereign Reaſon ; that he has always 
“ ſomething in him, which raiſes him, whether he will 
* or not; that the Glory which attends him, is indepen- 
dent of his Crown; that it flows from his Perſon, 3s 
* from a Spring, and is viſible in his leaſt Actions, in 
* his Diſcourſe, in his Geſture, and in his Looks; that it 
he cou'd forget what he was, a thouſand Things wou'd 
* eſcape him, which would not let others forget it, and 
* thus it is that all the World ſpeaks of him.” He cloſes 
his Eulogy with theſe Verſes : 


Mais parle-t-on de bonne foi ? 
Eſt-ce une fable, eſt-ce une Hiſtoire 2 
Si ce qu'on dit eſt vrai, rien ne manque 2 ſa Gloire: 
Et dans lui, qui le pourroit croire, | 
L' homme eſt auſſi grard que le Roi? 


Are you in Earneſt; Is what yori ſay 
Table or Hiſtary? 
Jf it is true, his Glory is compleat; 
Aud can it be believ' d! In him 
As great the Man tis as the King. 
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Here the learned Jeſuit makes this grave Reflection: It 
follows from hence, that our Monarch is very different 
from thoſe Princes, who have no other Merit than the 
Luſtre of their Fortune; and of whom it may be ſaid ; 


Il ne ſeroient plus rien; fi ils ceſſoient d' Ctre Rois. 
They would be Nothing, if they were not Kings. 


Tn x Count e Fuenſalagne copy'd after theſe Origi- 
nals, when he ſaid of Lewis XIV, Royalty is too much 
in him; he might very well rid himſelf of it; his Merit 
wou'd ſupply the Place of all Things. Le ſobra ſer Rey : 
The Saying is Fine, and occaſion' d a very good Deviſe ; 
the Body of it, the Sun ſurrounded with a Conſtellation 
calbd the Crown; the Motto, Le ſobra la Corona. Nor 
were the Ladies behind Hand in praiſing a Monarch who 
had been liberal of his Favours upon them. One of them 
ſpcaking of a Place, where were all the Pictures of the 
Kings of France, after having ſaid of Leis the XIV, 
That he ſurpaſs'd them in all exterior Advantages, as 
well as in all Sorts of Military and pacifick Vertues ; She 
added, IL paro't etre enfin le Roi ue tons ces Rois; He ap- 

ears in ſhort as the King of all theſe Kings: Im which 
yo Ladyſhip was guilty of as falſe a Thought, as ever 
was born of Flattery : Was he as great a Politician as 
Lewis the XI? As great a Soldier as Charles VIII, Fran- 
ai the I, Henry the IV? I think there is no greater Sign 
of his Boldneſs and Reſolution, than that he cou'd ſtand 
the Attacks of ſuch an Army of Flatterers, and keep his 
Ground without Shame or Confufion : This Lady was a 
pocteſs, and on the Subject of the Fireworks, for the Birth 
of the Duke of Burgundy, Father to the preſent French 
King ; ſhe makes this Speech for the River Seine, 


Nouveau Prince, dont I origine 
Toute Grande, toute Divine, 

Vous montre tant & tant de Rois 
Pignes du Sceptre des Francois. 
Pluſieurs Louis, un Charlemagne 
Un Henri, terreur de I Eſpagne. 
Vainqueur de fes propres . 
Qui m' enrichit de ſes bienfaits. 
Vous ſcaurez bientot leur Hiſtoire, 
Mais pour aller droit a la gloire, 


H 4 Croyez, 
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Croyez moi, tous ces Rois fi grands, 
Juſtes, pieux, ou conquerans, 
Leur bonte comme leur puiſſance, 

Leur valeur comme leur prudence, 

Enfin tous leurs faits inou's, 

Vous les trouverez en Louis. 


Neu- ern Prince, whoſe Origin, 
All great, aud all Divine, 
Preſents you with ſo many Kings, 
Worthy the Sceprer of France to 2weill. 
' Many a Lewis, one Charlemagne, 
Henry, 4rea4fjul Naie in Spain, 
Conqueror of Vis Rebel Subjects, 
Wo enrich'd are with his Bounty ; 
You will ſoon their Story know 3 
But to go direct to Glory; 
Truſt me, all thoſe Kings, ſo Great, 
Soc guſt, fo pious, ſo victoriotis. 
T heir Goodneſs equal to their Por; 
Their Valor to their Wiſdom ; 
All their unheard of mighty D2e4s, 
DD; find thei All in Lewis. 


Pere Porihaurs takes Notice, that theſe Thoughts hare 
regard only to the great Monarch in General; and arc 
nothing in Compariton with what had been ſaid, of his 
Actions, his Conqueſts, his particular Virtues; there's no 
End of theſe Eulogies: However, we muſt have ſome of 
it, or he will not be ſatisſy'd, and there is not a Word of 
Truth in it, if taken without the falſe Gloſs, which his 
Flatterers put upon his Wars and his Counſels; as thus, 
Vous morchezs vors-m ine 4 la defenſe de vos penples; 
' You March in Perſon to defend your People; you do 
not value your Victories, if you do not ſhare the Dan- 
gers and the Fatigues of the Battle; your Camp and 
your Court are = ſame Things to you; your belt 
Courtiers, your braveſt Warriours ; your Kea are 
your Diverſions, and when Glory calls, you do not de- 
mand to be ſerv'd, but to be follow'd.“ This notable 
Specch which has not a Shadow of Truth, was ſpoken 
by a famous Member of the French Academy to the King 
himſelf, who knew in his Soul that the Reverſe of every 
Word of it was true, but receiv'd the Speaker very gra- 
cioully, You'll perceive what Truth there is in theſe 
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Thoughts by a Stanza of Prior's Burleſque of Poikeay's 
Ode: 

To animate the doubſul Fight, 6 

Namur in vain eupects that Ray 

In vain France hopes, the ſickly Light 

Shoul# ſhine near William's fuller Day. 

He likes Verſailles his proper Station, 

Nor cares for any foreign Sphere ; 

I here you ſee Boileau's Conſtellation, 

Be ſure no Danger can be near, 


The Academician concludes, © Wiſdom forms your En- 
* terpriſes; Fortune accompanies them; Valour exe- 
„ cutes, and Glory crowns them.“ Then he has a Word 
for that learned Body, whoſe Mouth he was, The French 
Academy woulda be happy, Sir, if they could write and 
think as nobly as you have afted, Pere Bouhours thinks, 
that there is ſomething as noble in this, as in what =_ 
tilian ſaid, which I have already cited; if ſo, then King 
Lewis had as much Valour, and the French Academi- 
cians as much Eloquence as Julius Ceſar, of whom 
25 ſaid, that he wrote with as much Fire as he 
fought. 

Tux following Harangue is recommended to us as a 
Malter-Piece of Eloquence and Truth: 'T'was ſpoken at 
the Reception of a Member into the Academy. © And 
* who cou'd help us better than you, to ſpeak of ſo many 
great Events, the Motives of which, and the principal 
* Springs were ſo often truſted to your Fidelity, to your 
* Wiſdom ? Who knows more thoroughly than you, 
what has paſt moſt memorable in foreign Courts, as 
* Treaties, Alliances, and all important Negotiations, 
which in this Reign has made ſuch a Stir in Europe; 
* and to ſpeak the 'Truth, the Way of Negotiation is very 
* ſhort, under a Prince, who having Power and Reaſon 
always on his Side, has no need of doing any Thing to 
have his Will executed, but to declare it.” A violent 
Inſujt this, on the Advantages the great Monarch had 
taken of the Weakneſs, Diviſion, and Credulity of his 
Neighbours, to ſurprize them by Expedition, and awe 
them by Number. The Funeral Oration for this King's 
Conſort Maria T hereſa of Auſtria, made by a great Pre- 
late, has this remarkable Paſſage in it of the King; 
do knows not that he might have extended his Em- 
K ww 
« pire 
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« pire far beyond our Frontiers, if he cou'd at the ſame 
« Mime have extended his Glory, which cannot be more 
« ſolid, more pure, nor more ſhining? I am miſtaken, 
ehe has carry'd the Extent of his Empire, to that uni- 
% yerſal Monarchy, which was heretofore the Chimerical 


Project of our Neighbours. ' But he has done it by a 


« Way moſt innoccent and glorious, without Violence or 
« Injuſtice. *Tis the Work of his heroick Qualities, the 
« Fame of which has reach'd the Ends of the Earth; 
« for if he reigns happily over France, by a natural legiti- 
* mate hereditary Power; he reigns no leſs g{oriouſly 
« over foreign Nations, Spain, Italy, Germany, by the 
“ Terrour of his Arms, and the Reputation of his Wiſ- 
« dom, Valour, and Juſtice.“ A Magiſtrate in one of the 
Parliaments of France, ſaid in an Harangue about the 
{ame Time: © Thoſe that are moſt jealous of his Glory, 
« are forc'd to confeſs, that he is abſolute Arbiter of their 
« Deſtiny, the ſtrongeſt Support of his Allies; and that 
« his Juſtice is the only Rampart which can be oppos'd 
to the Rapidity of his Conqueſts; tis his Juſtice aloue 
« that has diſarm'd him in the Embraces of Victory; 
© weary of D he has given Peace to his Ene- 
« mies, and very far fr 

« Strength and their Weakneſs, he had rather preſerve 
the Peace, than acquire the Empire of Europe.“ This 
ſame Thought is in the following Verſes : 


Grand Roi, fans recourir aux hiſtoires antiques ; 

Ne t' avons nous pas vu dans les plaines Belgiques, 
Quand !' ennemi vaincu deſertant ſes ramparts, 
Au devant de ton joug couroit de toutes parts, 

Toy meme te borner au fort de la victoire, 

Et chercher dans la paix une plus juſte Gloire ? 


Great King ve neel not have Recourſ? 
To ancient Hiſtory ; in yours 

We fee enough. We late beheld 

Tun Armics in the Belgick Field; 
Ani when the Enemy in Dread 

Before voti from their Ramparts fled, 
hen from all Parts they ran to meet 
Nur Yoke all proſtrate at your Feet: 
The Price of Viftry von forego, 

Ani on te vanqif's Peace beſtory. 
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By Peace more Glory you obtain d, 
Than by more Conqueſts had been gain d. 


Father Bouhours thinks the Thought in the next fix 
Verſes more noble : 


Regler tout dans la paix, vaincre tout dans la guerre: 
D*un abſolu pouvoir calmer toute la terre; | 
A tous ſes ennemis avoir donnè le loy : ; 
C'aſt etre an plus haut point de la grand-ur ſupreme - 
. - F 
Pour ſauver ſes ſujets, juger contre ſoi meme; 
C'eſt etre le meilleur des Rois. 


In Peace to govern all Things, and in War 

To conquer 5; by Poreer abſolute, to caln 

The Earth, and give his Enemies the Law; 

Fs ſure the higheſt Point of ſupreme C_ 5 

To juage againſt himſelf, to ſave his Subjects, 

P, of all Kings to be the beſt. | 
Father Bcuſhours remembers his Order in his Remarks, 
and tells us what Father Hincla, Nephew to Cardinal 
| $þ,nola, and Miſſionary in China, ſaid of the French 
King, when he was at Parts: 


Perche adorino al fin la Fe de Piero 
L' Arabo, I Indo, il Mauro, il Perſo, il Trace; 


Ah ſia del gran Luigi il mondo intero. 


Tun Meaning is, that with a Word, the Monarch 
routed Calviniſm, and were he Maſter of the World, 
the World would be Catholick, Arabian, Indian, Moor, 
Perſian, and Turk, would ſubmit to the Church's Yoke. 
The Magiſtrate, who made the laſt cited Harangue, ſays 
in another, ſpoken to the States of Languedoc, upon the 
kindly Force, that was made uſe of to bring Home the 
wandring Jeſuits. ©* Twas like thoſe black and threaten- 
ing Clouds, which create Terfbur where they hang in 
the Air, allarm the Labourers, and ſeem to deſtroy their 
Hopes of Harveſt, but afterwards they diflolve into gen- 
** tle Showers, alike wholeſome and fruitful; which have 
no other Effect, but to bring every where abundance, 
and Joy, and to drive the Sheep into their Folds. 

Tux next Compliment to the King, is paid by a 
French Sappho, who makes her Parrot ſay, on the Pardon 
the City of Genoa obtain'd of the King for his bombard- 


ing them. 
| Aller, 


— 
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Allez, Doge, Allez Sans peine | 


Luy rendre Grace a Genoux ; 
La Republique Romaine 
En eut fait autant que vous. 


Go, Dege, go, 40 not think it much, 
To thank him on your Knees ; 
T he Romans bad their Caſe been ſuch, 
© Had done the ſame with Eaſe, 


And comparing the great Lewis's Genius to that of his 
Miniſters and Generals; ſhe ſaid, He is the Soul of his 
Armies and his Counſels, as the Sun is of the Univerſe, 
Pere Bcurbours remarks, that the Compariſon is rich, 
and nothing cou'd give a higher Idea of that King's Con- 
duct. The Sun was the Device of Lewis the great, and 
the Panegyriſts did band it about upon all ſuch Occaſions, 
Nay Z201ilean in his Ode on Namur, has chang'd his Plume 
of Feathers into a Star, Cer aſtre-redoubrable, That dread- 
ful Star. Mr. Prior, in my Opinion, thinks much more 
juſtly than the French Sappho about this ſame Star. 


Now tet 11s look for Louis's Feather, 
Z hat us'd to ſhine ſo like a Star; 
The Generals cou not get together, 
Wanting that Tafinence great in Mar. 
O Poet thou haaſt been diſcreeter, 
Hanging thy Monarchs Hat ſo high; 
Jf thou hadſt aubb'd thy Star a Meteor, 
That did but Llaze, and rove, and dye. 
I am ſure the Thought is much more caſily juſtified, by 
the Standard of 'Trath, than any we have quoted out 
of the French Panegyricks. What can one think of this 
modeſt Diſtich, ſet up in a conſpicuous Place, in that 
Monarch's Dominions? 
Una Dies Lotharos, Burgundos Hepdomas una, 
Una domat Batavos Luna quid Arnus crit. 


Which fays a French Hiſtorian douneront une petite 11ee 
de ſa Valeur, will give but a very ſmall Idea of his Va- 
jour, That he conquer Loraine in a Day, Burgunay in 4 
Week, Helland in a Month, «hat ⁊rill a Tear then 46. 
The witty Lord ra ag gave theſe Verſes this Turn: 

Loraine he ſtole, ly Fraud he got Burgundy, 

Holland he Songht --- By ---- he'll pay for's one Dey: 
As at Blenkeim, Ramclies, Turin, &c. | bet 
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believe after the French Critick has been ſo long ador- 


ing the Shrine of Lewis XIV, the Reader will not be diſ- 
leas'd with the Sentiments of Perſons who are more in- 


different, or rather, who like my Lord CI think 


quite otherwiſe, as the Author of the Paraphraſe on 


La jeune Iris aux cheveux gris 
Diſoit a Theodate 
Retournons, mon cher, a Paris 

Avant que l'on Combatte. 

Vous me donne trop de Souci 
Car Guillaume ne raille, 

Helas, que feriez vous icy 
Le jour d'une bataille ! 


In grey hair'a Celia's wither's Arms, 
As mighty Lewis /ay ; 

She cry'4, if I have any Charms, 
My aeareſt let's away. 

For you, my Love, is all my Fear, 
Hark hew the Drums do rattle, 

Alas, Sir, what ſhowd you do here 
In areaaful Day of Battle. | 

Nor vex your Thoughts how to repair 
The Ruins of your Glory; 

You ought to teave ſo mean a Care 
To thoſe who pen your Story. 

Are not Boileau and Corneille paid 
For Panegyrick Writing ? 

They know how Heroes may be made, 
Without the Help of fighting. 


The following Inſcription was on a Medal for this Mon- 
arch. 


Proximus & ſimilis regnas Ludovice Tonanti 
Vim ſummam, ſumma cum pietate geris. 
Magnus es expanſis alis, ſed maximus Armis 
Protegis hinc Anglos, Teutones inde feris. 
Quin coeant toto Titania Fœdera Rheno 
Illa Aquilam tantum, Gallia Fulmen habet. 


— by the Lord Lanſdotn, and apply'd to Queen 
Ne. 


Next to the Thunderer, let Anna ſtand, 
Ju Piety ſupream, as in Command; 


Frans 
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| 
1 Fam'4 for victorious Arms and generous Aid, | Tu 
il Young Auſtria's Refuge, and fierce Bourbon's dread, noble, 
i | Titanian Leagues in vain ſhall brave the Rhine, Suppo 
| When to the Eagle you the Thunder joyn, -> 5 | 
; 8 . & £ 
7 | This Thought is noble, and metaphorically true. The King, 
ö il Duke of Marlborough, the Queen's General, drove the true, t 
4 French and Baverians out of the Empire, by glorious War. vrelfio 
# The French Armies, always broke into it by Surpriſe, and the M 
ö | over-ran the 'Provinces before the German Confederates Plume 
4 | could get their Forces together. The Duke of Marlbo- q 
10 | rough march'd into Germany, when the French and 2a- 

0 varians were almoſt Maſters to the Walls of Vienna, fought Thele 
+ his Way thro' the ſtrong Paſſes of Schellenburgh and 255 Abuſe 
naweart, and as ſoon as he cou'd come at their confederate jekt, o 
ef Armies, routed and diſpers'd them, and ſent their Gene- as in 
bi rals Priſoners to England, as a Preſent to his Royal was a 
7 Miſtreſs. Mr. Prior in his Epiſtle to Boileau on that theſe 
il Occaſion, 33 E | j 
if Since hir d for Life, thy ſervile Muſe muſt ſing, _ 
tf Stcceſſive Conqueſts and a glorious King: 7 
18 Muſt of a Man immortal vainly boaſt, I 

by Ana bring him Lawrels whatſoe'er they coſt : ; 
| What Turn wilt thou empl:y, what Colours lay Again 
On the Event of that ſuperior Day, 1 
In wvhnch one Engliſh Sul ject's proſperons Hand, | J 
So Jove 414 will, 55 Anna did command; | 1 
Broke the proud Column of thy Maſter's Praiſe, 7 

Winch ſixty Winters had conſpir'd to raiſe. Ma 
Again, | the H 
The Eagle, by the Britiſh Lycn's Might, | nate . 
Unchain'd, and free directs her upward Flight : 7 
Nor did ſhe e er with ſtronger Pinions ſoar, 1 
From Tyber's Banks, than now from Danube Shoar. j 
Mr. Stepney's Auſtrian Eagle, is in the ſame Way of a 
thinking. ; Agair 
At Anna's Call, the Auſtrian Eagle flies, ; ( 
Bearing her T hunder ts the ſouthern Skies, | 1 : 
Where a raſh Prince, with an unequal Sway, { 


rg the Region, and miſguides the Day, 

uM the Uſurper from his Chariot burP1, 

Leaves the true Monarch to command the World. 
„ | TrwovGaTs 
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TnovGn Ts equally juſt and noble; tho to be truly 


noble, Thoughts muſt be juſt, yet they may be juſt on a 
Suppoſition, that they are founded on Fact, and falſe when 
the Fact _ examin'd, the Foundation appears to be ill. 
Such are the Sentiments in the Panegyricks on the French 
King, quoted by Pere Bonhours; had the Facts been 
true, the Thoughts would have been noble, and the Ex- 
preſſion ſublime; but for want of that Truth, they are like 
the Meteor in Mr. Pricr's Verſes of the French King's 


Plume of Feathers, | 
That did but blaze, and rove, and dye. 


Theſe Panegyricks give us a Sort of Indignation, at the 
Abuſe of Eloquence, and ſhews us that there is no Sub- 
je, on which Wit and Rhetorick may not be ill employ'd; 
as in Mr. Hatler's Verſes on Oliver Cromwell, for it he 
was a Devil Incarnate, as Archdeacon Echard calls him, 
theſe Thoughts of Maller's upon him cannot be true. 


When Fate or Error had onr Age miſled, 
Aud der this Nation ſuch Confuſion ſpread ; 
The only Cure which could from Heaven come 40wn, 
as ſo much Power and Piety in One. 
Again, | | 
If Rome's great Senate could not wield that Sword, 
Which of the conquer d Mori had made them Lord, 


What Hope has ours, while yet their Power was new, 
To rule victorious Armies but by you. 


How noble is that Thought, and how fine his expreſſing 
the Happineſs of this Nation, under Mr, Echard's Incar- 
nate Devil. | | 
The Taſte of het Arabia Spice ve know, 
Free from the ſcorching Sun that makes it grow, 
Without the Worm in Perſian Sitks we ſore, 
Ani withcut planting, drink of &ery Vine. 


Again, more noble ſtill, 


Our little World the Image of the Great, 

Like that, amidſt the bounaleſs Ocean ſet, 

Of ber own Growth, harh all that Nature craves, 
Aud all that's rare as Tribute from the Waves, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Waller on Oliver Cromwell, 


With theſe returns victorous Mountague, 

With Laurels in his Hand, and half Peru. 
Let the brave Generals divide that Bough 
Our great Protector, hath fuch Wreaths enough: 
His conqu” ring Head has no more Room for Bays, 
T hen kt it be as the glad Nation prays, 

Let the rich Oar forthwith be melted down, 
And the State fix'd by making him a Crown. 


Tus Complement was the more flattering, for that 
*rwas made at a Time, when Cromwe!'s Parliament peti- 
_ tion'd him to be King, and he refus'd it with a Reluctance 
that loſt him all the Glory of the Refuſal. How prodi- 
gal Dryden was of Praiſes to this Protector; I {ay nothing 
of, becauſe Dryden was ſo laviſh of both Praiſe, and Diſ- 

raiſe, that he ſeldom conſider d on whom he beſtow'd 
th the one and the other, and was generally inthe wrong. 
Dr. Sfrat, late Biſhop of Rocheſter, has carry'd the Panc- 
gyrick on Oliver, in the Poem on his Death, as far as any 
of the French Panegyriſts have done in Praiſe of the 
French King: After Crommel's Death, and the Reſtora- 
tion of King Charles, that Prince and his Royal Bro- 
ther, had Abundance of fine Things ſaid of them. They 
were ot all Kings, the moſt Virtucus, Valiant, Wiſe, Fuſt, 
Merciful, and Victorious. Every one of thoſe Thoughts 
was extreamly well e as we ſee in Hiſtory, and 


none of them more ſo than theſe Verſes to King James. 
Tonſ. Miſcell. p. 141. vol. 4. 


By thy Example Kings inay learn to ſway, 
Heroes are taughs to fight, and Saints to pray. 
The Græcian Chiefs had Virtue but in Share, 
Neſtor was wiſe, but Ajax brave in War; 

T heir very Deities were grac'd n0 more, 

Mars had the Courage, Jove the Thunder bore. 
But all Perſectious meet in James alone, 

Andi Britain's King is all the Gods in One. 


Nothing can come after this. And this Goaſbip is the mote 
extraordinary, for that it was beſtow'd upon him fix Months 
after the Meſtern Circuit, where ſo many hundred 


r 
Proteſtants were murder'd, ſome with, and {ome without 
the Form of Juſtice. 


Quzque ipſe Miſerrima vidi. 
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When the Poets and Orators came to the Reign of King 
Iilliam and Queen Mary, they had a fair Field for 
fine Sentiments z they had no Room for Fancy ; the plain 
Hiſtory and Picture, ſhew'd nothing but Greatneſs and 
Beauty, and they could not ſpeak with the greateſt Sim- 
plicity, but they muſt be ſublime. Even Lee, whoſe Poe- 
try was ever tainted with Madneſs, thinks reaſona 


bly o 
this Subject, when he makes the Prince of Orange ſpeak 


thus of the Princeſs on their Marriage; | 


Enough kind Heaven, well was my Sword empley'd, 
Since all the Bliſs Earth holds ſhall be enjoy'd. 

Pains I remember now with vaſt Delight, 

Well have T brav'd the thund ring French in Fight, 
My Hazaras now are Gains, and if my Blood 

In Battle mx and raiſe the vulgar Flood; 

Her Tears, for ſure ſpè ll be ſo good to mcurn, 

Like Balm ſhall heal the Wounds when I return. 


Mr. Waller on the ſame Subject. 


Not Belgia's Fleet, his high Commend, 

Which triumphs, 2 here the Sum dees riſe; 
Nor all the Force he leads by Land, 

Could guard him from her conqu'ring Eyes. 


Orange, 17h Yor:th, Experience has, 
In Action young, in Council cid; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 
Brave, wary, Provident and bull, 
Empire and Freedom reconcil' d 
In Holland are, by great Naſſaw, 
Tike thoſe he ſprung from juſt and mill, 
To willing People he gives Law, 


That noble Image of Empire and Freedom, being recon- 
cil'd, and of giving Law to a willing People, has more 
Luſtre in it than the Sz, which Lewis the Great took 
for his Device, and all the Mimick Rays, with which it 
is inviron'd, Mr. A44iſor of King William. 


His Toils for no ignoble End aeſign a, 

Promore the common Welfare of Mankind. 

No wild Ambition moves; but Europe's Fears 

The Cries of Orphans, and the Widow's Tears: 

Oppreſt Religion gives the firſt Allarms, 

Ana injur d Juſtice Fre him in his Arms. * 
71s 
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His Conqueſts Freedom to the World afford, 
Aud Nations bleſs the Labours of his Sword. 


Mr. Prio7”s Carmen Seculare is a ſublime Poem from one 
End to the other, a Panegyrick on that glorious King! 
have quoted out of it already, and ſhall add what follows, 
here jarring Empires, ready to engage, 
Retard their Armies, aud ſuſpend their Rage; 
27% William's Mord like that of Fate declares, 
If they ſpall ſtuay Peace or lengthen Wars. 
How ſacred his Renown for equal Laws, 
Zo whom the Neri deſers its common Cauſe ! 
How foir his Frien hip, and his Leagues how juſt, 
Wivan&ery Nation courts, whom all Religions tyuſt 
The King's intrepid Valour, which diſtinguiſh'd him from 
all the Generals of the Age, was not that Quality which 
his Royal Heart moſt delighted in; nor his conſummate 
Wiſdom allow'd by his Enemy to be the fitteſt for Coun- 
. cil of any Prince in Europe; but his Love of Juſtice, his 
Piety, his inviolable Friendſhip, and Probity; and in this 
View it is, that the Poets and Orators, always take him 
as knowing what would be moſt grateful to him. As the 
French Orators affected to draw their Monarch with Thun- 
der in his Hand like 7ove ; the World blazing about him, 
and their Zzpirer like Nero, playing with univerſal De- 
ſtruction, . 
W x have ſeen ſeveral noble Thoughts upon Queen Ae, 
while ſhe was at the Head of that Confederacy, which 
King Milllam had form'd againſt the Oppreſſion of France; 
and theſe Latin Verſes, for the Plan of a Fountain, on 
which is the Queen's Effigies on a triumphal Arch, the 
Duke of Martbororigh on Horſeback under the Arch, and 
the chief Rivers of the World round the whole Work, con- 
tain a noble Thought. Prior's Poems 4104. p. 152. 


Quocunque æterno properatis Flumina Lapſu, 
Diviſfis lat? Terris, populiſque remotis 
Dicite ; nam vobis Tamiſis narravit & Ier 

Anna quid Imperiis potuit, quid Mar/burus Armis, 


Dis active Streams, wwhere'er your Waters flow, 

Let diſtant Climes, and furtheſt Nations know, 

Hat ye from Thames and Danube have been taught ; 

How Ann communaded, and how Marlb'rough fal. a 
5 u 
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gut when that Princeſs deſerted her antient Allies, dif. 
miſs'd her victorious Captains, and experienced and able 
Miniſters, when ſhe abandon'd the common Cauſe, and 
{ent the very Poet who had lampoon'd the French King 
n an embafly to him; what Room was there for fine or 
juſt Thinking. If there was any Thing like it, *twas diſ- 
riſh'd, as was the late Lord Bithop ot Z's incompara- 
ble Preface, which has a Break in it, that teaches us more 
than the molt eleborate Piece of Oratory ; but the Thoughts 
and Exprefiions are fo jult, ſo grand, ſo moving, the Rea- 
der who muſt have often read the Whole, will not think a 
{mall Part tedious in this Place. The pious Orator is 
ſpeaking of the ſeven Years of the Qucen's Reign, from 
fe Duke of Maribororg!s firſt Campaign to the Battle of 
Ans; and from the Miniſtry of my Lord Godolphin, my 
Lord $032r5, Ec. to that of - - - - T will imitate my 
Lord of Ely, and leave their Names to Oblivion. 

« Never did ſeven Years together paſs over the Head 
of any Engliſh Monarch, nor cover it with ſo much Ho- 
nur. The Crown and Scepter ſeem'd to be the Queen's 
* leaſt Ornaments ; thoſe other Princes wore in common 
© with her; and her great perſonal Virtues were the ſame 
before and fince : But ſuch was the Fame of her Ad- 
© miniſtration of Affairs at Home, ſuch was the Reputa- 
tion of her Wiſdom and Felicity in chuſing Minitters, 
and ſuch was then eſteem'd their Faithfulneſs and Zeal, 
* their Diligence and great Abilities in executing her 
* Commands, to ſuch a Height of Military Glory, did her 
great General, and her Armies carry the Britt; Name 
abroad, ſuch was the Harmony and Concord betwixt 
her and her Allies, and ſuch was the Blefling of God 
© upon all her Counſells and Undertakings, that I am as 
* ſure as Hiftory can make me, no Prince of ours was 
* ever yet ſo proſperous and ſucceſsful, ſo lov'd, eſteemed _ 
and honoured by their Subjects and their Friends, nor 
* near ſo formidable to their Enemies. We were, as all 
the World imagin'd then, juſt entring on the Ways that 
* promiſed to lead to ſuch a Peace, as would have an- 
ſwered all the Prayers of our religious Queen, the Care 
and Vigilance of a moſt able Miniftry, the Payments of a 
© wiliing and obedient People, as well as all the glorious 
© Toils and Hazards of the Soldiery 5; when God for our 
Sins, permitted the Mirit of Diſcryd to go forth, and by 
troubling ſore the Camp, the City, and the Country. 

| I 2 | (© and 
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© (and oh ! that it had altogether ſpared the Plac 

40 (3 his Worſhip !) to f il for a Time, this e 
« pleaſing Proſpect, and give us in its ſtead, — I know 
„not what —— Our Enemies will tell the Reſt with 
« Pleaſure. 

On x cannot look into the dreadful Cavity of that 
I know not what without Horrour. "Tis as Milton ſays, 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious Things, 
Abloiniualile, unutterable, and worſe | 
Zhan Fables yet have feign'a, or Fear conctiv'i, 
Gorgons ama Hydra's, aud Chimera's Aire. | 


1 often thought at that Time of thoſe two Lines of his 
Book VII. | 


—— Tho fallen on evil Days, 
On evil Days the fallen, and evil Tongues, 


He alludes to the Times aſter the Reſtoration, which 
Mr. Echard repreſents as a ſecond Age of Gold, inſomuch 
that one Felicity after another turns Fs Head ; and, as he 
tells us, had ſuch an Effect on a certain Baronet, that he 
was kill'd with a Blaze of Happineſs, as another Man 
might be with a Flaſh of Lightning. But let us leave 


This diſmal Situation waſte and wild. 
And bchold a Scene when 
Darknejs fied 
Light ſhone, ens Order ſrom Diſeraer ſprang. 


When bis late Majeſty King George's peaceable Acceſſion 
to the Throne, made Way once more for right Think- 
ing and Speaking. I have by me a Panegyrick on that 
great King, written in Latin, by Sir Samuel Garth, in 
which there are as noble Thoughts as in any modem 
Performance, and no Orator needed to have been aſham'd 
of the Language in the Reign of Auguſtus. I ſhall in- 
ſert here ſome Paragraphs only. 

Non: tibi ſed tuis te natum arbitraris, & Otium quod 
** aliis paras tibi foli denegas. Non de ſmperio proferen- 
* do certas, fed de Libertate Vindicanda. Quis in Hoſtem 
* gravior! Quis in Civem benignior ? In Caſtris Diſci- 
* plinam inſtituis; in Tribunali | gu > Et Jus cul- 
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Voluntas Principum eſt aliquando pro Legibus: Tu 
a jllis ſolutum te nolles, ſed ſalubriter latæ five utiliter e- 
« mandatz tibi præcipuè arrident ; & tales conſtitui, qui- 
« bus tui pareant, & quas ipſe etiam ſerves, curas. Si 
« quid imperant, imperas; ſi quid vetant vetas, inde ti- 
bi cautum eſt, Hoc ne agas; 14/14 ut exequatis. 

« Te genus avitum, & jus a majoribus acceptum, tot ſe- 
« culorum inſuper conſuetudine approbatum, ſuper cæteros 
« extulerunt ; ſed ca eſt Moderatio tua, vix quicquam ut 
tibi, qui Omnia potes, niſi quod jure fiat, permiſſum ve- 
lis. Non jus vi obrui ſinis; 3 ne humiliores 
« opprimant, prohibes. Si ſtudia leniora minus valeant, 
« aſperioribus invitus coerces, & ſeveritatem clementia 
« uſque eo temperas ut netus frequentior & ↄœna rarior 
e eyeniat. 

Non deſunt Principes qui vix quicquam, fi domina- 
« tioni conducat, turpe exiſtimant; quicquid æquum elt 
« ayerſantur, quidquid iniquum, Ken & pro- 
bant improbantque, non prout ratio poſtulat, ſed quem- 
admodum hortatur amb:tio, Ipſe id ante omina con- 
ſulis, rectum ne fit an pravum, & ne VeCtigalibus tuos, 
" ne armis Vicinos opprimas, caves. 

* Plerique inani dignitatis imagine adducti, memores 
ſe efle Principes, ſe eſſe Homines ſunt obliti Tu, cum 
ab aulicis curis vaces, non alio, quo quo te vertis, ſatel- 
* litio, niſi pijs intuentium votis ſtipatus incedis, & eo 
" aliis es major quo aliis te reddis magis parem, c.“ 
Which ] tranſlate thus; 

Ilan have you thought you were not born for your ſelf, 
but your People, and have always neglected your own Eaſe 
Quiet to procure Theirs? You have {till been more 
ſnllicitous to eſtabhzſp their Liberties, han enlarge your 00 
Dominions. uo ſo brave againſt the Enemy! Who ſo 
gentle to a Subject! In your Camp you Promote Diſcipline 
in your Courts Fuſtice, and have always govern's, when 4 
Prince and General, as you <rornls expect to be govern'd, if 
Soldier and Subject. 

The Will of Princes have often been their Laws; but 
wn have never fail'd to bind your ſelf by thoſe of the 
Conſtitution, and have always been the beſt ſatigy d with 
ſe that were the moſt authentically made; ſtill en dea- 
wring to have ſuch eſtabliſh'd as your Peop.e hould obey, 
"14 yor2r etf obſerve. What the Laus command you com- 
mand; what they forbid, you forbid: Thus you gra- 

= cio. 
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ciouſly take Care to act Nothing, but what is Right, ani 
avoid every Thing that is unwarrentable, : 

The Antiquity of your Illuſtrious Family, and the 
Rights deſcended to you from your great Anceſtors, ha 
given you a ſovereign and abſulute Power over your Peg. 
fle. But ſo remarkable is your Moderation, that tho on 
can do every T hing you pleaſe; yet you do Nothing by; 
What you ought: You never ſtiffer. Force to prevail upon 
Right, ſtill protecting the Weak againſt the more Power- 
ful; aud where Lenity is inefjeftiual, againſt your Wil 
you have Recourſe to Rigour, but ſtill ſo rempering Mild. 
neſs with Severiry, that all fear, aud few are puniſh'd. 

T here are Prices that think Nothing unfit, æbich 
tends to their Grandeur; they approve of every Thing 
evhich makes for their Advantage, and 4iſafprove the con- 
rrary ; and never act as Jultice directs, but as Ambition 
perſewages. But you in the jirſt Place confider Right and 
Wrong, and are equally cautions, neither ro oppreſs gur 
Peophe injurionſiy with Taxes, nor your Neighbours un- 
juſtly 11h your Arms: There are other Princes ſo intoxi- 
cated with a falſe Iinage of Grandeur, that in refiefting 
they are Kings, they forget they are Men. But you, Sir, 
when you are at leiſure from your Sovereign Adminiſtr- 
tion, are pleasd to aiveſt your - ſelf from all manner f 
State, aud walk abread with no other Guards, than th! 
Prayers aud Wiſhes of roſe you preſerve. And thus you 
appear truly greater than all, by condeſcending only to le 
equal 70 all, &c. Among ſo many noble Thoughts, there 
is not one which has not as much Truth in Fact, as Ele- 
vation in Sentiment. What a Beauty does that Verity 
give to the Dignity; and how will the French Penegyricks 
look in the Compariſon with this, where the /Reader 
knows every Word to be Hiſtory ; and in the other, every 
Word to be Fable? But before we have done with this 
Subject, I muſt repeat a Paſſage or two out of an Haran- 

ue made by Monſieur 4e Priſienx, the French Ambaſſa- 
5 to the General Diet of the Si Cantons, after the 


Duke of MarLorogl's Conqueſts in Flanders, where 


he took more Towns in a Month, than the French King 
had taken in Years. | 


Aſag nis ent Leras, | ; 
„% EVER Time that I have come into this illuſtrious 
* Afembly, I have endeavoured to give you new Kr. 
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« of the King my Maſter's Friendſhip. I have had fre- 
« quent Opportunities of doing it in acquainting you 
« with his Victories, and in ſharing with you the Joy oc- 
« cafioned by our happy Succeſſes, Fortune at laſt has 
« favoured our Enemies, and I am now come to give you 
« Expreſſions of the ſame Friendfhip and Confidence, 
« without concealing from you the Affronts ſhe has pur 
upon us. It is not uſual for Miniſters of my Character, 
« themſelves, to declare the Misfortunes of their Sove- 
« reigns: But the King my Maſter is unacquainted with 
* thoſe mean Politicks, to deceive his Allies and his Peo- 
ple by talſe Reports. His Arms have been unſucceſsful 
« in Catalonia and Flanders; he himſelf has commanded 
« me to tell you. A vaſt Country is abandon'd, and 
© lofty Towns are the Reward of the Conquerors, It is 
not to ſeek from you, my Lords, the Comfort that is 
found in the midſt of One's Misfortunes, by relating 
them to ſincere Friends, that I recall to Mind ſo melan- 
« cholly a Thought; it is rather to comfort and encou- 
rage you. The King my Maſter is perſwaded of your 
* Aﬀection, and of the Share you take in all that appens 
* to him ; he is alſo ſenſible, that you know your true 
« Intereit, 

«WHATEVER the Lofles of my Maſter are, the 
do not diſcompoſe his great Mind; they do not diſtur 
his Councils ; they do not exhauſt his Treaſures; they 
do not cool the Zeal of his Subjects; he will not grow 
* weary of Combating for the Liberty of Europe.” | 

How glorious wou'd that Character be, if it had been 
True ; they 4o not diſcompoſe his great Mind; they do not 
iſturb his Councils; he will nct grow weary of Combating 
for the Liberty of Europe. 


Of COMPARISONS. 


E return now to Pere Bouhours, Compariſons. 
who tells us, that Compariſons well 
choſen, and taken from what is great in Nature, form al- 
ways very noble Thoughts. Longinus, who wrote Rules 
for the Sublime, not only in Expreſſion, but in Thought, 
thinks nobly himſelf, when he compares Demoſthenes to a 


Storm of Lightning, that ravages and bears down al! be- 
- I 4 fore 
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fore it; and Cicero to a Fire that never goes out : 
advances ſtill, encreaſes in Strength. g be ind wt 
ComPARI180Ns taken from Art are ſometimes 26 
good as thoſe we take from Nature. A French Panegy. 
riſt ſpeaking of the Heroick Actions done by St. Ledig 
in a Day of Battel; Actions that were ſuperiour to com. 
mon Valour, ſays, Qu'il en eſt a peu pres ae ces grandi ex. 
emples, &c. Thoſe great Examples are like thoſe great 
Pictures, full of Shades and Darkneſſes; what fen 
* at firſt to be rough and ſhocking to the Sight, thoſe 
* Strokes which are too ſtrong, and too apparent to ſuch 
as don't underſtand them, is a happy Boldneſs and a 
« Maſter-piece of Art to thoſe „ On a Medal 
which was ſtruck upon Levis the XIIIth's building the 
Jeſuits Church at Paris were theſe Words, Vicit ut Da- 
vid, ＋ * ut Solomon, he conquer'd like David, he 

builds like Sclomon. | | 
THE French Critick gives us other Compariſons in 
Honour of his Brother Jeſuits. Speaking of the Lives of 
St. Ignatius and St. Xavier, two notable ; Eat in the Ro 
miſh Calendar; he tells us it was ſaid, St. Ignatius is 
Cæſar, who never did any T hing without good Reaſon; 
St. Xavier 15 Alexander, whoſe Courage ſometimes has the 
Maſtery of him. This was ſpoken by a Prince, and Fa- 
ther Zor1Lonrs in return, informs us, that his Highneſs 
had in him both Alexander and Ceſar ; nay, that he was 
flus Capitaine que Ceſar, & auſſi Sclaat qu Alexandre; 
a greater Captain than Ceſar, and as good a Soldier as 
Alexanaer, The Lord Chancellor Bacon, one of the 
reateſt Genius's of his Age; Un des plus grands Genies de 
n Siecte, ſays, that Money is like Dung, good for nothing 
till *tis ſpread abroad: This Thought is not only true but 
witty, yet there is no Greatneſs in it; the Idea of Dung 
has ſomethipg low in it, ſomething that is ſhocking to a 
delicate Imagination, With Father ZBonhours's Leave l 
do not think that any one's Nelicacy ought to be more 
offended at the Word Dung, than at that of Soil, and 
the Idea annex'd to it of Fertility and Harveſt, is far from 
being diſagreeable. The ſame Lord Bacon uſes this 
Compariſon again in his Letter to King Zames about Sut- 
ton's Hof pital 3 The Owner's Wealth, hike a Heap of Muc, 
may be ſpread over your Kingdoms, to many fruitful Pur- 
poſes ; there, as I obſerved is a ſaving to delicacy, by the 
Term fruitful, which makes the Thought equally ar” 
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and agreeable. My Lord Bacon's Writings are full of juſt 
and beautiful Compariſons; The Waters of the Fountain 
of Honour are like thoſe of Holy Wells, they Joſe their Vir- 
tue 1rhen ſold, as the Papiſts ſay. In the ſame Letter con- 
cerning the Charrer-houſe ; The Appearance of a good In- 
zention may cure Deſects in Execution, as Ft. Peter's ſha- 
ao cdi Diſeaſes, In a Letter to Queen Hizaleth, with 
a New-year's-gift, I v0u'4 zo God 1 were hooded, that I 
aw leſs, or that I cowd perform more; for I am now like 
1 Hark that baits, when T ſee Occaſion of Service, but can- 
not fly, becauſe I am ty'4 to another's Fiſt, In a Letter to 
the Earl of Salisbury, with his Book of the Aivancement 
of Learning; The Argent is good, if it had lighted on a 
good Author; but T ſhall content my ſelf to awake bertey 
Spirits, like a Bell-ringer, which is firſt up to call others to 
Church, The Word Dung, in ſome Verſes, written by 
one Patris, a few Days before he dy'd, has more of the 
ſhocking than the Lord Bacor's: | 


Je ſongeois cette nuit, 8c. 

1 dreamt one Night, that being deaa, 
My Corpſe vas by a Beggar's laid; 
Tho deep in Dirt I cou d not bear, 
To have the ſorry Deg ſo near. 

A Corpſe of Quality, cry'd I. 

By ſuch a Regue as thou to lye. 
Rogue, ſurlily replied the Elf, 

Look for thy Regues, thou Rogne thy ſelf. 
We're equal here, and I am now, 
Thou ſeeſt, as good a Corpſe as thou. 
Thy Rank's no better now than mine, 
Tin on my Dung, aud thou on thine. 


But what's this to Dryden, who inſtead of reducing a 
— — to Dung, makes a Dunghill of all the 
Orig 


A thouſand other Worlds, 
Of «hich our earthly Dunghill is the worſt. 


The ſerious Moral to this pleaſant Fable excuſes the 
Term Dung, in the Opinion of Father ZBouhours; but I 
believe it will appear leſs excuſeable to the delicate Egli 
Reader, than 0 Lord Baccn's, In a Poem call'd La 
Magaalaine au deſert de la Sainte Baume, There are ſome 


Thoughts which will be Rarities in our Language. Low 
houghts, 
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Thoughts, when they are ingenious, may be admitted in 
comical and burleſque Pieces, but ſhould be banifh'd from 
all that are grave and ſcrious; as Religious Poems, 
Speeches, Panegyricks, Funeral Orations, and the like, 
How is this Rule obſerv'd by the Author of the Magdalai. 
ne? The Eyes of that repeuting Sinner, were like Candles 
that are melted ; of Windmills, they were become WWater- 
Mills; Her fair Lecks of Hair, with which ſhe wip'd our 
Saviour's Feet, were a Diſh-clout of Gold ;, ſhe was a Holy 
Harlot, and nit a filthy black Kettle; the Tears of à Gad 
cows be nothing but Liquor of Life or Brandy. eſus 
Chriſt wwas a great Operator, who very dextronſly concl/d 
the Cataract in Mary Magdalen's Eyes, and the Hercules 
2 cleans's rhe Stable of her Heart, It muſt be own'd, 
that our 2urgeſs's, and our Meriton's, the Unbuttoning 
the Cicak, and the /liffing off the Stocking, do not 
come up, or rather, as Mr. Pope will have it, do not 
fink ſo low as this ; it outdoes all that Dr. Erhard 
has ſaid of the merry Sayings in Country-Pulpits. A 
French Prieſt preaching to ſome Nuns, told them they 
ſhould always have the Zoorh-fpicker in Hand ; for e- 
gular Societies were like Teeth, which cculiſ not be fine un- 
fejs they ⁊rere well ranges, very cite, and very clean. 
Every one fees how diſtaſteful low Terms are in ſerious, 
and eſpecially r-ligious Diſcourſes. Of the ſame Kind is 
what an Italiam Prieſt ſaid in a Sermon he preached be- 
fore Cardinal Zrrrcxzeo Archbiſhop of Milan, on an Eaſter 
Sende; that they had a very holy Archbiſhop, who was 
Ihe en Faſier Fe, red, bleed, but a little hard; Ha- 
e 1m Pretats ſantiſſino : e come Pure di Paſea, roſſo e 
beneactto; ina e vero ci e un pcco duretto. The Mini- 
iters of God's Word ſhou'd not trifle thus in their Ser— 
mons. Thoſe that do are a Diſgrace to their Function. 
If they acquaint themſelves as they ought, with the Holy 
Scriptures, they will have Examples every where of the 
moſt noble, the moſt great and ſublime Thoughts, ſuch as, 
1 am that I am. 
He ſpake, and it was. 
Let there be Light, and there was Light. 
As ſimple as this laſt Thought is in Appearance, and if 


You regard the Expreſſion only, it gives a magnificent Idea 
of the Power of God. 7.157275, as much a Pagan as he 
was, Piopoies it as a Model of the line in Thotiubt. 
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for an elevated Thought may very well agree with ſimple 
Terms. It often happens, that ſimplicity of Expreſſion, 
makes us the more ſenſible of the Greatneſs of Things. 
We admire, according to Longinus, the Thought of a 
generous Heroick Man, tho' ke does not ſpeak at all. There 
is in the Silence of ſuch a Heroe, ſomething which ſhews 
the Greatneſs of his Soul, as we ſec in the Odyſſey. U- 
hes makes his Submiſſion to Aar, to which Ajax does 
not deign to reply, and that Silence gives one a more 
grand Idea of his Keſentment, than any Thing he cou'd 
have ſaid. Hujus ſullimitas eſt tanguam Imago que animi 
magnitiadinem referat : une ſit ut interdum etiam admire- 
mr nudam avſq; voce E per ſe ſententiam, nt Ajacis ſuenti- 
um maguum, & quavis Oratione ſublimins, Long. Set. 2. 
Tnx Strength of Expreſſion very often contributes to 
the Dignity of Thought. The Holy Scriptures are full of 
Examples of this Kind, as in Maccabees; the Earth kept 
Silence in his Preſence ; in the Pſalms, The Sea beholads 
the Lord, and flies before him; in the Revelations, From 
whoſe Face the Earth and the Heaven fled azway. What 
Terms can have greater Energy, than keit ſilence, and 
fies: Is not the Image equally lively and noble, as is that 
of David, when he ſpeaks of Mens falling from a High 
to a Low Condition; I have ſeen the Wicked liſted up hike 
the Cedars of Lebanon; I came and behold they were not; 
T ſought for them, and their Place was no more ſound, 
All that the Poets ſing of the Deſtruction of Troy, Car- 
age and Rome, amounts to that only, the Place where 
they ſtood remain'd ; but David goes further, the very 
Place where the Wicked ſtood in the Height of Fortune 
was no more found. 
T nx Prophets abound in ſtrong 
Thoughts, and magnificent Idea's, to Strong THotig hits. 
which thoſe of Herinogenes, are not 
to be compar'd. By ſtrong Thoughts Father ZBouhours 
means Thoughts that are Juſt, expreſs'd in few Words, 
and in ſo lively a Manner, as to have a quick and power- 
ful Effect. Such as are thoſe in Tacitus, upon Orho's re- 
ſolving to dye after he had been defeated by Vitellius. That 
Prince addreſſes himſelf to his Friends, who wou'd per- 
iwade him to try his Fortune in another Battle, Hunc 
mum, hanc virtutem veſtram, ultra periculis objicere, 
1111s grande vite mee pretium puto: quanto plus ſcei often- 
45, fi vivere placeret, tanto pulchrier mors erit. Expertt 
iuvicem 
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Thoughts, when they are ingenious, may be admitted in 
comical and burleſque Pieces, but ſhould be banifh'd from 
all that are grave and ſcrious; as Religious Poems 
Speeches, Panegyricks, Funeral Orations, and the like, 
How is this Rule obſerv'd by the Author of the Magdalai. 
nne? The Hyes of that repenting. Sinner, ere like Candles 
that are melted; of Windmills, they were become Water. 
Mills; Her fair Lechs of Hair, with which ſhe wwip'd our 
Saviour's Feet, were a Diſh-clout of Gols; ſhe was a Holy 
Harlot, and nit a filthy black Kettle; the Tears of à Gia 
cord be nothing but Liquor of Life or Brandy. Teſus 
Chriſt was a great Operator, who very dextrouſiy concl/d 
the Cataract in Mary Magdalen's Eyes, and the Hercules 
2 cleans'd the Stable of her Heart, It muſt be own'd, 
that our Zurgeſs's, and our Meriton's, the Unbuttoning 
tue Cicak, and the /lipfing off the Stocking, do not 
come up, or rather, as Mr. Pope will have it, do not 
ſink ſo low as this; it outdoes all that Dr. Ecard 
has faid of the merry Sayings in Country-Pulpits. A 
French Prieſt preaching to ſome Nuns, told them they 
Mould always have the Zootrh-ficker in Haud; for re- 
gular Societies were like Teeth, which cond) not be fine un- 
ß they rere well ranged, very white, and very clean, 
Every one fees how diſtaſteful low Terms are in ſerious, 
and eſpecially r ligious Diſcourſes. Of the ſame Kind is 
what an Italian Prieſt ſaid in a Sermon he preached be- 
fore Cardinal Prrrcueo Archbiſhop of Milan, on an Eaſter 
Sende; ; that they had a very holy Archbiſhop, who was 


lite en Faſter Fg, rea, bleſes, bit a little hard; Ha- 


vere 11m Pretato ſantifſino: e come Pucve di Paſea, roſſo e 
beneactto; ma e vero ci e un pcco duretto. The Mini- 
iters of God's Word ſhou'd not trifle thus in their Ser— 
mons. Thoſe that do are a Diſgrace to their FunQion. 
If they acquaint themſelves as they ought, with the Holy 
Scriptures, they will have Examples every where of the 
moſt noble, the moſt great and ſublime Thoughts, ſuch as, 


I ain that I am. 
He fpake, and it was. 
Let there te Light, and there was Light. 


As ſimple as this laſt Thought is in Appearance, and if 
you regard the Expreſſion only, it gives a magnificent Idea 
of the Power of God. 7.c97279115, as much a Pagan as he 
was, piopoies it as a Model of the Slime in  horeht. 
| For 
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for an elevated Thought may very well agree with ſimple 
Terms. It often happens, that ſimplicity of Expreſſion, 
makes us the more ſenſible of the Greatneſs of Things. 
We admire, according to Longinus, the Thought of a 
generous Heroick Man, tho' he does not fpeak at all. There 
is in the Silence of ſuch a Heroe, ſomething which ſhews 
the Greatneſs of his Soul, as we ſec in the Oayfſey. U- 
es makes his Submiſſion to jar, to which Ajax does 
not deign to reply, and that Silence gives one a more 
grand Idea of his Reſentment, than any Thing he cou'd 
have ſaid. Hnjus ſublimitas oft tanquam Imago que animi 
mag nitudiuem referat: unde fit Ut interdum etiam admire- 
mur nudam abſq; voce & per ſe ſententiam, nt Ajacis ſtienti- 
um nagut, & quavis Oratione ſubhimius, Long. Sect. 2. 

Tun Strength of Expreſſion very often contributes to 
the Dignity of Thought. The Holy Scriptures are full of 
Examples of this Kind, as in Maccabees; the Earth kept 
Silence in his Preſence ; in the Pſalms, The Sea beholas 
the Lord, and flies before him; in the Revelations, From 
whoſe Face the Farth and the Heaven fled away. What 
Terms can have greater Energy, than kepr ſilence, and 
fies: Is not the Image equally lively and noble, as is that 
of David, when he ſpeaks of Mens falling from a High 
to a Low Condition; { have ſeen the Wicked lifred up like 
the Cedars of Lebanon; I came and beheld they were not; 
T ſought for them, and their Place was no more ſound, 
All that the Poets ſing of the Deſtruction of Troy, Car- 


Vage and Rome, amounts to that only, the Place where 


they ſtood remain'd ; but David goes further, the very 
Place where the Wicked ſtood in the Height of Fortune 
was no more found. 
Tn x Prophets abound in ſtrong 
Thoughts, and magnificent Idea's, to Strong Thoughts. 
which thoſe of Hermogents, are not 
to be compar'd. By ſtrong Thoughts Father Zouhours 
means Thoughts that are Juſt, expreſs'd in few Words, 
and in ſo lively a Manner, as to have a quick and power- 
ful Effect. Such as are thoſe in Tacitus, upon Otho's re- 
ſolving to dye after he had been defeated by Vitellius. That 
Prince addreſſes himſelf to his Friends, who wou'd per- 
iwade him to try his Fortune in another Battle, thine 
mum, hanc virtutem veſtram, ultra periculis objicere, 
nis grande vite mee pretium puto: quanto plus ſje often- 
urs, fi vivere placeret, tanto pulchricr mors erit. Experti 
iuticem 
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zvicem ſumus ego & Fortuna, Aihi nom ultione, neque 
Journs opus eſt. Aliis diutius In teritum renuerint, nemo 
tam fortiter feliquerit. “ My Life is not of ſo much 
„Worth, as to put ſuch Valour as yours again to hazard 
* for me. The great Hopes you give me, if I wou'd 
* live, will make Death the more glorious to me. For- 
tune and I have try'd one anocher enough, and J have 
* no need of Revenge or Conſolation, If others have 
* held the Empire longer than I have done, none. ever 
. quitted it ſo E He ends his Speech as ſtrong- 
ly as he began it. Pura de extremis loqui pars ignavie 
eſt. Precipuuin deſtiuationis mee documentiim habete, quid 
ae neinine queror; nam incuſure eos vel Hominus ejus 
eſt qui vivere velit. © There's a Kind of Cowardice in 
talking too much of One's Death. Judge of the Reſo- 
* lution I have taken by this; I complain of no Body. 
„is for him that wou'd live to accuſe the Gods or 
« Men.” | 
Wa ar Germanicus ſaid to his Friends, when he was 
dying, is very ſtrong. J hoſe that are unknown ill alſo 
wourn for Germanicus ; n <v/'0 are my Friends, will re- 
venge iny Death, if you are really Friends, and not more 
attach to my Fortune than my Perſon, Flebunt Germani- 
ry: ignoti; vindicabitis vos, fi me fotius quam For- 
1 fovcbatis, The laſt Reaſon given by Au. 
rian for Veſpaſian's ſeizing the Empire without further 
Heſitation, has great Strength in it, and is worth all he 
had ſaid before; Nam qui deliberant, deſciverunt; theſe 
that achberate are reſchv'a in ſuch an Mair as this, an 
there are no Meaſures to le taken afterwaris, Of the 
fame kind is the Thought of Ga/gacus, the brave Britiſh 
King in his Speech to the Z717a:775, before the Battle he 
had with the Romans, who were then Maſters of the beſt 
Parts of the Iſland; Jtrirr in aciem & majores & Poſteros 
cagitate; Tacit in. Vit. Agr. The Fight is about to be- 
gin, Think of your Anceſtors, and of your Deſcen- 
dants; or, T7 here you ſee Tribute and Slavery, here 
Deat/ er Liverty ; therefore let us conſider the Glory of 
err Anceſtors, and the Fate of cu Poſterity; as it is in 


- Archdeacon Fichors's Hiſtory. Pere Houbours places the 


Strength of the Thought in the Simplicity of two Words, 
Anceſtors and Deſcentants; the Energy is loſt by Mr. Erb- 
ars's extending the Expreſſion. 
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Henry IV. of France, ſaid ſomething as ſtrong as this 
to his Soldiers, before the Battle of J. { am your King, 
o are French Men, and there's the Enemy. We read in 
Livy, that Camillus the Dictator had a Saying to the ſame 
Purpoſe. Hoſtem, an me, an vos, Ignoratis? Know ye not who 
the Enemy is, ««ho am, and who you are your ſelves? 
Great Minds often think*alike on the ſame Occafions; and 
we are not always to ſuppoſe, that ſuch Thoughts are 
borrow'd from one another when expreſt by Perſons of 
the ſame heroick Sentiments. They carry Conviction a- | 
long with them, compel our Judgement, ſtir our Paſſions, 
and leave a Sting behind them in the Soul. The Pero- 
rations of Demoſienes and Cicero, the Speeches of Livy and 
Sailuſt are full of Examples; as is alſo Tacitus's Hiſtory, 
No Author is richer than he in Maſculine and conciſe 
Thoughts. We meet with ſeveral in Tertullian of the 
ſame Character, which are perhaps the ſtronger for that 
the Stile is ſo rough and barbarous. The Saying of Crom- 
acc to his Soldiers, when he was about to attack the Euc- 
my, and heard the Cavaliers curfing and ſwearing, Come 
on my Laas, the Day is our own, they blaſpheme. The 
Anſwer of David Gam, a welſh Captain, to Henry V 
before the Battle of Aiuccurt, is of this Kind; he had 
been {ent out to view the French Army, which was very 
numerous, and the King inquiring: of their Numbers, he 
reply'd gallantly, There are enough to be kill, encugh to 

be taken, ana enongh ro rum away, | 
As conciſe, but much ſtronger, is the Saying of King 
IVilliam to the laſt Villiers Duke of Buckingham, who 
repreſenting to him the Danger Hellaud was in by the 
Irruption of the French, and that he muſt unavoidably 
ſee its Ruin if he would not ſubmit to be Sovereign of it 
by the Gift of France. His Majeſty then Prince of Orange, 
reply'd, I have a Way not to ſee it, and that is to ye in 
the laſt Dyke. To find Lewis XIV compar'd to Ceſar 
and Alexanger is what one might expect from the Ad- 
vancement of Eloquence in France; and that Monarchs 
Bounty to Poets and Orators. But neither Alexander 
nor Ceſar ever expreſt ſo noble a Sentiment as that of 
King William. They both of them have had Expreſ- 
lions, which ſhew'd a Contempt of Death, as ſetting the 
Price of Ambition, and the Luft of Power above that of 
Life; but here his late Majeſty deſpiſes Death, not for 
his own Glory, or to gratiſie Amblica ; he deſpiſes Power 
| at 
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at the ſame Time, and is willing to dye in Defence of the 


Liberty of his Country. This is true Heroiſm, and need; 
no Panegyrick but Hiſtory. Jo have been Enemies to 
ſuch a Prince, muſt be a comfortable Reflection, for ſach 
as were ſo, both for themſelves and their Poſterity. "Twas 
a ſhort and brave Expreſſion of Admiral Blake, when he 
was triumphing over the Enemies of England at Sea; his 
Officers and Seamen would be often inquiring after News, 
eſpecially about the 1 of the Government at 
Home; What's that to us, ſaid the gallant Blake, Re- 
arenmber the Fleet is Engliſh, and our Enemies are 
Fereigners. This brave Man dy'd gloriouſly in the Ser- 
vice of hisCountry, was honourably bury'd in Weſtminſter. 
Abbey; but after the Reſtoration, his Corpſe was dug up 
and flung into a Pit in the Church Yard. This — al- 
ways to be mention'd, when Z/ake's Name is in Mention, 
that Poſterity may be aſham'd of ſo inglorious an Action, 
and be deterr'd from imitating it. Ts return to Pere 
Bouhours. 'T he Father of the Horatit in Corneilles Tragedy, 
hearing that the third of his Sons ran away, after the other 
vy had been kill'd by the Curiacii, ſaid to Julia a Roman 
Lady. 
456 | Phlenres, &c. 

Weep for the Trfamy of all our Race, 
Julia. What cou'd he do againſt Three. 
Hor. He cculi have ay'd. 


That wy a is a lively and affecting Inſtance of the 


Roman Generofity. It moves at the ſame Time that it 


{trikes, in which conſiſts the Strength of a Sentiment, as 


does this other Paſſage of Coreille, in Imitation of Seneca. 

Jaſen repudiates Medea to marry Crenſa, Daughter of 

Creon, King of Corinth. Mexes is enrag'd and threatens to 

deſtroy all. She is told, it is not in her Power, that her 

Husband is unfaithful, and ſhe has nothing left. Yes, 

Meaea is left; ſhe ſays in Seneca, Megea ſuper eft. The 

French Poet has imitated, and as the learned Jeſuit thinks, 

excell'd the Latin. A Confident of Meaen's tells her. 
Voſtre Pais vcus bait, Voſtre Epo eſt ſans joy; 
Dans um ſi grau Revers que vcus reſte i il 

Medea. Mey, Mey Asie, £9 ci ſt affes. 

Conf. Tour Country hates you, your Husbamd's unfaithfts. 

| What's left you in this areadſul Turn. 

Med. My Sell. | 

My Self, I ſay, and that's enorgh, 
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There is a great deal of Force and Grandeur in the Ex- 
reſſion, and not a little Pride too. That May, my ſelf 
repeared, is proudly ſaid, and puts one in Mind of the 
Moy of Paſcat and his 'Tranſcriber. * The Mey is odi- 
« gus according to Paſcal, *tis unjuſt in its ſelf, inaſmuch 
« as it makes it ſelf the Center of all Things. "Tis diſ- 
« taſteful to others, for that it wou'd ſubject them to it 
« ſeif, Every Moy being an Enemy, and would be a 
« Tyrant to all others,” which in plain Speaking, is no 
more than this; Self-Love cannot be agreeable, becauſe it 
regards _— but it ſelf, and would domineer over every 
Thing elſe. The Tranſcriber refines on his Original, in 
ſaying that the confus'd Idea of Moy, is the Principal 
Object of Men's Love, the Source of their Pleaſures, and 
their Cares. Mr. Wal{b, in the Preface we have ſpoken of 
to Virgil's Eclogues, touches on this erernel May of Paſ- 
chal ; he meets with it inordinately in Love Verſes, and 
thinks it is excuſeable, nay commendable, to talk of one's 
falf in Poems of Gallantry, where indeed {elf is the Center, 
and nothing can be done without it. He adds, Homer 
can never be enough admir'd, ior this one, ſo particu- 
„lar a Quality, that he never ſpeaks of himſelf either in 
* the Liad or Oayſſev, and if Horace had never told us 
his Genealogy, but left it to the Writer of his Life, per- 
* haps he had not been a Loſer by it. This Conſidera- 
tion might induce thoſe great Criticks, Varius and Tucca, 
to raze out the four firſt Verſes of the Æneis in à great 
* Meaſure for the Sake of that unlucky e ego.” What 
Corley ſays of theſe Egotiſius, is every whit as well ſaid 
as what we have quoted out of Paſchal. It is a hard and 
nice Subject for a Man to | ſpeak of himſelf, it grates 
bis oxen Heart, to ſay any T hing of Diſparagement, and 
the Readers Ears to hear any Thing in Praiſe of him. 
The Spectator tells us No. 562 that Montaigne, Author of 
the Eſſays, was the moſt eminent Egotiſt that ever appear 'd 
in the World; but I believe if we look'd out a little, we 
cou'd match him in Eng/ans, My Lord Bacon very often 
made uſe of that Figure, as the Port Royal term it in 
Raillery. But no Man more than Osburn, Author of the 
Atvice to a Son, and ſeveral Eſſays. Sir William Temple 
abounds with it, as do all the Memoir Writers, Engliſh or 
French ʒand indeed a Man would be hard put to it, to write 
his own Memoirs without having Fgoriſms in his Writings, 
natwithſtanding what the late Earl of Shaſtsbury is pleaſed 
2 to 
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to ſay in his Charecteriſticks; © Theſe are the Airs which 
* a neighbouring Nation give themſelves, more particular. 
h in What they call their Memoirs. Their very Eflays 
* on Politicks, their Philoſophical and Critical Works, 
their Comments upon antient and modern Authors, al] 
© their Treatiſes are Memoirs; the whole Writing of this 
Age, is indeed, a ſort of Meinoir-Writing. Tho! in the 
« real Memoirs of the Antients, even what they writ at 
« any Time concerning themſelves, there was neither the 
« nor the 7 hou, throughout the whole Work; ſo that 
all this pretty Amour and Intercouſe of Careſſes between 
the Author and Reader, was thus intirely taken away.“ 
Has not his Lordſhip forgotten the Writings of Cicero, the 
moſt famous and moſt voluminous of the Claflicks, whoſe 
Works run very mich in the firſt Perſon, and he rakes all 
Occaſions to ao _— Fuſtice, to uſe the Spectator's Words, 
He adds, ] conteſs I am never better pleas'd, than when 
he is on this Subject. Such Openings of the Heart, 
* give a Man a thorough Inſight into his perſonal Cha- 
e rater, and illuſtrate ſeveral Paſſages in the Hiſtory of 
« his Life. Beſides that there is ſome little Pleaſure in 
« diſcovering the Infirmity of a great Man, and ſeeing 
* how the Opinion he has of himſelf agrees with what 
« the World entertains of him. Jo conclude, what may 
be ſaid on this Subject. Here is great Man againſt great 
Man. Yrutus blames Cicero for his Egotiſins. The Lord 
Shaftsbury condemns them, the Spectator ia ſome Caſes is 
charm'd with them. Pere Bouſours, who cenſures them, 
in the very Book, has hardly a Page without an Egoriſm, 
and when a Writer of Memoirs, or even Prefaces uſes 
the Figure without Vanity; when it is done, to ſpeak a ne- 
ceſſary Truth. whether it makes for or againſt Him; ! 
don't ſee why any Man's Delicacy ſhould be offended with 
it. Perhaps the only Excuſe that can be made for the 
Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, is that the Perſons are 
Imaginary; for there are very few Papers without ſome 
favourable Hint of the Authors Capacity and Judgement, 
Learning and Honour, Vertue and Merit. Either in the 
firſt, ſecond or third Perſon. Thus far we have follow'd 
Father Bowuhours in the greater Way of Thinking, the fal- 
lime, the noble, the grand, the ſtrong, and in what follows, 
we muſt deſcend a little, | | 
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, fine and agreeable T HOUGHTS, 


HE ſeveral Kinds of Thoughts be- 
T fore treated of, not only gain our Fine T hougbts. 
belief as they are true, but our Admira- 
tion, as they are new and extraordinary. Of a lower Kind 
re agreeable Thoughts, and fine Thoughts, which ſur- 
tie and ſtrike us ſometimes as much as the noble and 
jublime, and effect that by Agreeableneſs, which the o- 
ters do by Nobleneſs and Sublimity. A fine Thought 
ken literally is a noble Thought according to Ariſto/e, 
who has declar'd that little Men cannot be beautiful, 
ind that let them be ever ſo handſome and well ſhap'd, 
they are only pretty 3 however we very often call a pretty 
Thought, a fine 'Thought, and confound what's ad arr 
with what's pleaſing, after Demerrius's Example, who 
calls thoſe. Things beautiful which flatter the Senſes or 
move the Paſſions. 

True it is, ſublime Thoughts would pleaſe of themſelves 
and yet they may not be call'd agreeable ; for Agreeableneſs 
is not their Character, nor what is predominant in them. 
They pleaſe, becauſe there is ſomething grand in them 
with which the Mind is charm'd ; whereas agreeable 
Thoughts may have nothing grand in them, and yet charm 
by their Agreeableneſs only ; and what makes them charm-_ 
ing, are little Images of ſomething ſoft, tender and deli 
cate, Tis in part that zolle atque facetim, which Horace 
applies to Virgil, and which we call pleaſant 3 but the 
Veaſantry has a Grace with it not to be defin'd, and of 
more Kinds than one. 'Thoſe Thoughts that we term 
zgreeable, are not of the Kind wherein that Pleaſantry 
prevails which paſſes with us for Jeſt. Jeſts, tis 
rue, have a particular Agreeableneſs, but are not proper 
o be admitted into the Works of the Ingenious, which 
commonly are too ſerious to ſuffer any thing that will 
make one laugh. Dicendi Genus ſententioſunn & argu- 
um, ſententiis non tam gravibus & ſeveris, quam comcinnis 
venus. Cic. de Clar. Orat. | 
| As Noblenefs of Thought, according to Hermagenes, 
5 deriv'd from the Majeſty of the Things they image to 
un; ſo their Agreeableneſs, according to Demetrius, is de- 


fd from the Nature of the Objects that pleaſe of 
K themſelves; 
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themſelves; ſuch as Flowers, Light, fine Weather, and 
whatever flatters the Senfes. Suut etiam nonnulle venuſtg- Tyrant 
tes in rebus, tit nymphei, horti, amores res enim ful by Yorrt 
watura hilaritate & jucunattate quadam ornata eſt, de Elo. being n 
"Tis this that makes Voiture's Thoughts ſo pretty, for and by 
f : which t 
no Man ever knew ſo well as he, how to introduce the q 
moſt delicate and {ſmiling Objects of Nature; as for In- for Infta 
Nance, Vous vienares icy trouver be printems, &c. You * 0 
« will here find the Spring, which you have there le the © 
« behind you; you will here ſee the Violets in Bloſſom __ 6 : 
« after you have there ſeen the Roſes wither. For my I 
« Part, I wiſh for that Seaſon impatiently, not to bir . O. 
* us Flowers and fine Weather; but becauſe it is to bring Th 
« us you; and I ſwear it it does not, it will have no | 
Charms for me.” Nothing can be more ſoft, more gay. The Ex: 
The Thought which we find in Ariſtotle's Rhetord. ing the 
Lib. 3. cap. 10. is beautiful, and its Beauty of that Kind, which w 
which has more of the agreeable in it, than of the ing out « 
Grid. So many brave Youth periſb' in the laſt Fight, eu. T 
that the Loſs was as conſiderablè to the State, as it woult | 
have been to the Year to have been rob'd of the Spring. 
FATHER PBoubours takes Voiture's Thought to be 
every whit as agrecable as that of Pericles. 
ANOTHER out of Veoiture ſpeaking of the Princeſs 
of Conde. Afrer hnifling a large Parterre, and great 
« Gardens full of Orange Trees, ſhe came to a Wood, 
« where Light had not enter'd above a hundred Lean, proper 8 


till it had Entrance with her.” This Thought is pretty, Cardinal 


but is not to be taken according to the Letter, nor the {tri Jou our 
Rules of Verity. The gallant Way of writing has its but one 
Licences, as well as the Poctick, and the Figurative Sig Name v 
nification here may paſs for the proper. Light had nit the mor 
enter d the Wood in à hundred Years before : That's the more lik 

roper Senſe. t had Entrance with her: That's the Vor: 
ä — Voiture ſeems to have imitated Martial, who agreeabh 
tells the Emperor Domitian, that tho! it ſhould be Night My Lo 


would not want Light when they ſaw the Emperor. 


Jam Cæſar vel nocte veni; ſtept aſtra licebit, 
Non deerit populo, te veniente, Dies. ; 
| Bur I think a Lady's bright 


fairer Day in the Figure, than 2 
3 * 
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Tyrant in his imperial Car as Martial has it. We ſee 
by Voitures Thought, that the proper and figurative Senſe 
being mixt forms that Agreeableneſs we are ſpeaking of, 
and by this Means, may many a Thought be ſav'd upon 
which the Criticks would otherwiſe have no Mercy; as 
for Inſtance, the Concluſion, of the Epigram made on the 
Duke %% Montmorency's being beheaded over againſt 
the Marble Statue of Henry IV. after the molt powerful, 
but unſucceſsful Sollicitations for his Pardon, which Lew:s 
XIII Son of Henry deny'd. 


Ora patris, nati pectora Marmor erant, | 
The Father's Face, and the Son's Heart were Marble. 


The Excellence of an Epigram often conſiſts only in joyn- 
ing the figurative and proper Senſes together, as in that 
which was made on the Mareſchal 4e Baſſomprerre's com- 
ing out of the Baſtille, after the Death ot Cardinal Riche- 
leu. The Mareſchal ſpeaks. 


En fin dans Parriere Saiſon Oc. 


At laſt, tho" late, | 
Mine agrees zwith Armand's Fate, 
1 leave my Priſon, France, His Soul leaves His. 


The Word Priſon, as it relates to the Mareſchal, is in the 
proper Senſe, and in the Figurative, as it relates to the 
Cardinal, The following Remark is unworthy Pere 
Jonbonrs's Penetration, that the Word France there wants 
but one Letter to be the Anagram of Baſſompierre, whoſe 
Name was Francis, which, fave he, renders the Epigram 
the more agreeable, but I think the more trifling, and 

more like a Pun. | 
Voi1TVvRE mingles the Figurative and the Proper very 
agreeably in his Letter to the js — 4 Avanx. Say true 
My Lord, as fair as the Weather has been with you, 
is it not more cloudy at Munſter, ſince Madam 
* Longuevilke left you! I am ſure at leaſt *cis fairer and 
* clearer with us, fince ſhe return'd to Paris. There is 
2 Thought in the Memoirs of Zrantome very much like 
this. On a Repott that the Queen of Navarre, Siſter to 
Francis I. was dead at Auvergne, a Courtier cry'd out, it 
cd not be, the Meather having been ſo fair ever ſince ; 
«nd he maintain'd, if the _ was dead, the Sky would 
| | 2 not 
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not have been ſo clear. Voiture has the Advantage of the 
Courtier in that his Letter to Monſieur  Avanux, is all in 


the pleaſant Way, and Branrzome's Courtier's Subject was 
too ſerious to admit of Pleaſantry. Voiture begins thus, 
« By what I can ſee, you Plenipotentiaries divert your 
« ſelves admirably well at Munſter. You have had a 
« Laugh once in fix Month's Time. You did well to 
00 — ws" of the firſt Occaſion, and to make much of 
& the little Mirth that happen'd. You live there in Co- 
« ver up to the Ears in Papers, always reading, writing, 
« correcting, propoſing, conterring, haranguing, conſult- 
« ing ten or twelve Hours a Day, lolling at Eaſe in good 
« Arm Chairs; while we poor Devils here, are forc'd to 
« ride, to walk, to play, to chat, to fit u 
„ miſerable Life. This is Raillery, and in ſuch Raillery 
the Proper and the Figurative may be confounded without 

iving Offence to Reaſon or Decency. Nay ſometimes 
So may be done on more ſerious Occafion, if it be done 
without Affectation, as in Joiture's Letter to Mademoiſelle 
Paulet. We every Day draw near the Country of Me- 
& lons, Figs, and Muſcadines, and are about to combat 
« in Places, where we can gather no Palms, but what 
ac will be mingled with the Flowers of Orange Trees, and 
„% Pomegranats. '' Farther, Compariſons taken from plea- 


Fant and delightful Subjects, form agreeable Thoughts, | 


as thoſe we take from great Subjects, form noble ones, 
4% It appears to me, ſays Coſtar, a great Advantage, to be 
te inclin'd to what is good without Conſtraint. *Tis like 
« a fine Stream that glides gently without Obſtruction, 
« between two flowry Banks; whereas on the contrary, thoſe 
« that are virtuous, only becauſe Reaſon bids it, and that 
« ſometimes do better Things than others, are like thoſe 
%% Waterworks where Art does Violence to Nature; they 
& ſpout out as high as Heaven, while the Force is uponthem, 
© but on the leaſt Obſtacle they ſtop, and you ſee no more 
« of them.” What Balzac ſays of a Rivulet is a pret- 
ty Thought, © That fine Stream is ſo in Love with 
« Country, that it divides itſelf into a thouſand Branches, 
and forms an infinite Number of Ifles and Turnings to 
© enjoy it the more, | 
In a Letter of Mr. Walſp's to a Lady that ast d for lis 
Heart, he ſays, © Tho' to tell a Man that you will ae 
« of his Heart to one whoſhall uſe it ill, is but a very im 


« Encouragement for him to part with it; yet fince 5 
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« {ay you have a particular Fancy ſor mine, I cannot re- 
« fuſe you ſuch a Trifle upon whatever Terms you demandit. 
« | have enclos'd it therefore in this Letter, and truſted it 
© by the Penny Poſt, leaſt. your Generoſity ſhould have 
made you give a Meſſenger more ſor the bringing it 
© than the Thing itſelf is really worth.“ The proper and 
the figurative Senſe here make very agreable Raillery, and 
the whole Letter is full of it. I wiſh Madam, it were 
better for your ſake, and can aſſure you that, were it the 
* moſt modiſh Heart in the World, it ſhould be at your 
« Service, As it is, I am afraid you will think it very old- 
* fxſhion'd,and too much given to thoſe antiquatedQualities, 
Conſtancy, and Fidelity. It is probable the Lady for whom 
* y2u intend it, may deſpiſe theſe Things, and think a Heart 
© of that Sort as ridiculous as a Lover in a ſhort Cloak, 
* flaſh'd Sleeves, pink'd Doublet and trunk Hoſe. But let 
her not be — ak againſt Things for their firſt Appea- 
* rances ; I have ſeen a very awkard Beginner come to 
© dance very well at laſt ; and it is not impoſſible but b 
good Management the Heart may be brought quite © 
* of-its Fidelity and Conſtancy, You may pleaſe to tell 
* her, that it having been bred up very tenderly till now, 
* it would be convenient to treat it a little kindlier than 
* ordinary at firſt, leaſt it ſhould be apt to run away: She 
* ſhould encourage his Sighs now and then with a kind 
© Whiſper ; and when ſhe ſees the Fire grow a little faint, 
et her give but one or two Looks, and it will blaze afreſh. 
Having been troubled with an extraordinary Fever, fince 
"it was in the Preſence of a certain Lady, it ought not 
"to be expos'd to the open Air, for Fear of catching 
Cold; ſhe may conveniently enough confine it to her 
© Bedchamber, &9c.” Never any Author hit Yoirure's 
Manner ſo well in E:g/iſþ as Mr. Walſh. We do not ſeem 
in England to underſtand the very Word Raillery. We 
take railing and perhaps ſcolding to be rallying, tho they 
are Antipodes to each other. In another Letter to a Taay, 
0095 going to be marry'd, Mr. Walſb ſpeaking of the Bu- 
rials tothe ha py Lover, tells her they were about to put an 
End to their Deſpair after the old Way on ſome of the Trees 
in the Park. I ſaid, Continues he, it was contrary to all Pre- 
cedent to make uſe of Elms or Lime- Trees, ſince the 
: Willow had then out of Mind been reſerv'd for that Uſe; 
and that a Loyer, who did not hang himſelf according 


" 10 Form, had as good * hang himſelf at all. They 
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* anſwer' d me very ſurlily, tho' very truly too I muſt own 
« 'That it was not my Buſineſs: That it was a very hard 
« Caſe, People might not hang themſelves without askin 
% my Leave; and as they would not hinder me whenever 
„ was going about ſuch a Thing, fo they took it very il 
* that I ſhould pretend to hinder them. I muſt conte(; 
« Madam, I could ſay very little in the Caſe; and you 
may believe had no great Mind to enter upon a Quarrel 
« with People in their Circumſtances.” | ſhall only add 
one Inſtance more out of Mr. }/2//'s Letters, where the 
Raillery is very picquanut. Meeting with one of the La- 
« dies laſt Night, with whom I am in Love, ſhe began 
« Diſcourſe of Lovers, wherein ſhe ſhew'd the many li- 
* conveniencies that attended the having a Man of Wit in 
* that Capacity. I who do not naturally love to diſpute 
with a fair Lady (eſpecially in a Cauſe where I thought 
„ myſelf no more concern'd than it ſhe had talk'd of 7 
or Mahometans,) agreed with her in all ſhe ſaid; wh: 
« ſhe turn'd briskly upon me, and ſaid, For that Rea. 
* ſon a Woman muſt have a Care of having any Thing to 
* do with me. I told her that was acting after the Man. 
* ner of ſome late Judges, to call a Thing Treaſon with- 
* out Law, and then hang a Man for it without Proof, &. 
Beſides the Wit and the Raillery in this Thought, there 
is a Political Truth which I recommend to the Confidera- 
tion of Archdeacon Erhard, when he reviſes that Part of 


the Hiſtory of Charles II, where he ſo highly extolls the | 


Juftice and Integrity of thoſe very Judges. Wereturn now 

to Father Bonhonrs. | 
We need not wonder, why the Eclogues of T heocrit!: 

and Virgil, and the Paſtorals of ſome of the Moderns pleaſe 


us ſo much. The Thoughts in them are ſo agreable, that 


one can never be tired with reading them. We meet with 
nothing every where but Flowers, Woods, Rivers, Shades, 
and whatever is amiable in a Country-Liſe, accompany 
with the Ornaments which the great Maſters of Paſtoral 
Poetry have embelliſh'd their Poems with. In this Kind 
of Writing Hermogenes allows, that Poetry tends chietly 
leaſe, to amuſe and gladden us. He alſo grants, that 
iction, or ſomething a little Poetical, renders Thoughts ve. 
agreable even in Prof e. Fabulæ in ſententiis maxime 9 
eruut ſuavitatem & deleftationem in Oratione, de Forms 
Orat. cap. 4. Some are of Opinion, that Voi ture had this 


Paſſage of Hermogenes in his Head, when he mow jack 
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Letter of the King of Swede to Mademoiſelle 4e Ram- 
/cuiller, and that of the Carp to the Pike ; but Pere Bou- 
gur thinks Loiture learn'd this Manner of no Body but 
himſelf, unleſs one wou'd ſay of Yeirure with Regard to 
Hermogenes, what was ſaid of a very great Man with Re- 
ſpect to Tacitus, That he had got him all by Heart without 
raving read him; tor having naturally a great Deal of 
good Senſe, and a great Knowledge of the World, he 
had all Political Maxims in his Head, tho' he had no Tinc- 
ture of Letters. We have in Engliſh Authors as great Va- 
rity of fine and agreable Thoughts as there are in any 
others antient or modern. Milton's Deſcription of Paradice 
before mention'd, is exquiſitely fine, 


A Wilderneſs of Sweets, 
Mild above Rule or Art, enormcus Bliſs. 


do is this of Eden: 


And higher than that Wall, a circling Row 
Of gooalieſt Trees, loaden with faireſt Fruit; 
Blofjoms and Fruits at once of golden Hue 

* Appear'd with gay enamel a Colours miæ d: 
On which the Sun more glad impreſt his Beams, 
Than in fair evening Cloud, or hunaid Row 
When God hath ſhoxer'd the Earth; So lovely ſeem's 
The Lanaskip : And of pure, now purer Air 
Meets his Approach, and to the Heart inſpires 
Vernal Delight and Foy, able to drive 
All Sadneſs but Deſpair : now gentle Gales 
Fanning their odor;ferous Wings, diſpenſe 
Native Perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Their balmy Spoils, 

Again, after a very fine Deſcription of Paradice, he adds, 


— — Typus was the Place 
A happy rural Seat of various View z 
Groves,whoſe rich Trees wept od roms Gums and Balm. 
Betwixt them Lawns, or level Downs ana Flicks . 
Grazing the tender Herb, were inter pos d, 
Or palmy Hillock, or the flow'ry Lap 
Of ſome irriguous Valley ſpread her Store 
Flow'rs of all Hue, and without Thorn, the Roſe : 
Another Side umbragenns Grots and Caves 
Of cool Receſs, o'er which the mantling Vine 
Lays forth ber purple Grape, aud gently creeps, 

K 4 | Luxuriant 3 
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Zuxuriant; mcan white murmuring Waters fail 
Down the lle Hills, diſpersd, or ina Lake 
That to the fringed Bank, with Myrtle Grown's 
Her chryſtal Mirror holds, unite their Streams, ' 
The Birds their Quire apply, Airs, vernal Air 
Breathing the Smell of Field and Grove, attung 
T he trembling Leaves, while univerſal Pan, 
Km with the Graces, and the Hours in Dance, 
Led on tl? eternal Spring. , 


1s not this Imagination of Mr. Aadiſon's both fine and 3. 
greeable ? | 


Bear me ſome God to Baja's gentle Seats, 

Or cover wie in Umbria's Green Retreats ; 

Wivere ev'n rough Rocks with tender Myrtle blo, 

Ana troaien Weeds ſend out a rich SR—_ 
Where Weſtern Gates eternally reſiae, | 

And all the Seaſons laviſh all their Pride: 

e and Fruits, and Flow'rs together riſe, 

Ana the whole Year in gay Confuſion lies, 


How moving, and yet how agreeable is this Soliloquy of 
Eve, in Paradice Loſt, Book II. lamenting her Expul. | 


fon ; 


Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradice? thus leave 

T hee, native Soil, theſe happy Walks and Shades, 
Fit Hannt of Gods? 

Oh, Flow'rs, 

T hat never ill in other Climate grow, 

My early Viſitation, aud my laſt | 

At Ev'n, which T bred up with tender Hand, 
From the firſt op'ning Bud, and gave ye Names, 
FH ho now ſhall rear ye to the Sun, or rank 

Dur Tribes, and Water from th* Ambrofial Fount? 


Dryden has ſtolen, and ſpoil'd this in his Stare of Inno. 


CENCE * 


Farewel, ye Flow'rs, whoſe Buds with early Care 
T warch*a, and to the careful Sun did rear, 

FW ho moe ſhall bind yortr Stems? or when you fall, 
With Fountain Streams your fainting Souts recall 


"T' 18s not upon this Occaſion, but on ſeveral othens, | 
that after I have been reading Milron's majeſtick Poem, 
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when 1 turn to Dryden, I fall as from a Precipice, and 

cannot ſoon recover my ſelf, Father Boubours obſerves, 
that ingenious Fictions have as good an Effect, ſometimes 
in Proſe, as in Verle. They preſent ſo many diverting 

Objects to the Mind, that they cannot fail of pleafing Per- 
ſons of Underſtanding, There are two Kinds ot them, 
the one are the more extended, and form an entire Piece, 
ſuch are the Letters of the Carp, and the King of Sweden; 
to which we may add, the Dialogues of the Dead; that 
of Love and Frienaſbip; the Metamorp 217 of Orantes ; 
Parnaſſus Reform; the Authors War; The Louis D'Or : 
Theſe little Treatiſes are very witty and agreeable, The 
Tatlers and Spectators are the belt ” 'hings ot this Kind in 
the Enghſþ Tongue. There are many ingenious Fictions 
in them, which * compar'd with the beſt in the 
French Language. The other Sort of Fictions are ſhort, 
and ſometimes are contain'd in a ſingle Thought only. 
Thus Pliny the Younger adviſing Cornelius Tacitus to ſtu- 
dy even when he was a hunting, ſays, that the Exerciſe 
of the Body keeps the Soul awake; that Woods, Solitude, 
and the Silence that is kept in certain Chaces are a good 
Help to right Thinking ; and in ſhort, that if he carries a 
Packs Bk about with him to write his Thoughts down, 
he will find Minerva dwells in the Woods and on the Hills, 
as well as Diana; Mirum eſt ut animus agitatione motuqz 
corporis excitetnr ; jam unaique Syluæ & Solitudo, ipſumq; il- 
lud ſilentitim quod venationi datur, magna cogitationis iuci- 
tamenta ſunt, Experieris non Dianam magis montibus quam 
Minervam inerrare. Lib. 1. Ep. 3. Here's a little Fiction in five 
Words. Pliny had ſaid before that he was once at the Death 
of three wild Boars, and ſate himſelf down near the Place 
where they were caught, with his Pocket-Bookin his Hand, 
muſing and writing what came into his Mind, that if he 
had got no Game, he might not have return'd quite empty. 
He would have carry'd home ſomething in his Pocket-Book. 
Ad retia ſedebam : erant in proximo non venabulum aut 
lancea, ſed ſtylus & pugillares. Meditabar aliquid, enota- 
bamque, ut ſi manus vacuas, plenas tamen ceras reportarem. 
That Thought is pretty enough; but that of AMinerva's 
haunting the Woods like Diana is more agreeable. What 


Varro ſays of Plautus is a Fiction ſomething like this. Tis 


mention'd by OQuintilian, Licet Varro dicat muſas Plau- 
iu ſermone loctituras f ui ſſe ſi latine loqui vellent, F the 
Auſes would talk Latin, it wou'd be like Plautus. The 
Thought 
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Thought is fine, but every one has a Pretence to it. Ciogyy 


and Valerius Maximus ſay, If Fupiter word talk Greek, 


it <vor1'd be in the Language of Plato. It was ſaid by ano- 
ther, that the Muſes ſpoke with the Mouth of Xenophgn, 
According to Pliny the Younger, one of his Friends wrote 
Letters in ſo 2 — and ſo pure a Stile, that whoe ver read 
them would believe the Muſes themſelves talk'd 
Latin. Epiſtolas quidem ſeribit ut muſas ipſas latine tiqun 
creaas. *I'was {aid of a Lady of the French Court, Tf te 
Graces would talk, it cou be with her Month, We may 
add to this, what Ze Zeſt: feign'd on the Death of Lopes 
de Vega; and he is the Horace of the Tralians, as Taſſs is 
their Virgil, The Poet demands, whither the Spaniſh 
Swan is fled? The Anſwer is, Apollo has call'd him to him- 
ſelf, that he might not ſing alone on Parnaſſus. 


Forſe piacque ad Apollo a ſe chiamarlo 
Per non eſſer in Pindo a cantar ſolo. 


He adds, that ſince Zopez's Death Apollo has play'd nothing 
but Sparniſp Airs on his Lyre, and that the Eloquence of 
the Caſtilian Poet has caus'd a Change in the Language 
of Parnaſſus. | 
Ne piu di greci accent! 
O di Latini, e Toſchi il bionde Arciero 
Tempre le corde dell aurata cetra : 
Sol d'Iſpani concenti 
Rimbonban Pindo e Cerra : e in ſuono 
Ibero Volano arguti carmi a ferir Vetra, 
Tanto puo, tanto Impetra 
La nl di Lope: E. ſol fu degno 
Di mutar lingua alli Appollineo rogno. 


Theſe fingle Figures borrow'd from Poetry very much en- 
liven Proſe, The elder Pliny, who, according to Voiture, 
is much preferable to the Younger, ſpeaking of the Roman 
Dictators, who, after having commanded Armies, and ob- 
tain'd Victories, till'd their Lands, and held themſelves 
the Plough, ſays; the Land rejoiced to be cultivated by 
victorious Labourers, and turn'd up by a Ploughſhare 
charg'd with Laurels, Goudenre terra vomeve laureato, & 
triumphali Aratore. He ſays elſewhere, that the Houſes 
where the Statues of Heroes of a noble Race were plac'd in 
Order, did ſmell of their A tho' they ha chang'd 


Maſters ; and that the very Walls reproach'd a Pons 
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who inhabited them ; that he daily enter'd a Place that 
was conſecrated by the Monuments of another's Virtue 
and Glory, Triumphabant etiam, dominis mutatis, ifſe do- 
mis; & erat hec ſtunutatio ingens, exprobrantibus tectis, 
guctiaie imbellem dominum intrare in atienum triumphtun, 
Tho' the Lands Rejoycing, and the Houſes Reproaching, 
have ſomething lively and fine in Imagination, which plea- 
ſes the Mind; yet a Metaphor that marks the Action gives 
it as much Pleaſure, The ſame Pliny laſt quoted, to 
expreſs the Uſe that's made of Arrows ſays, We have given 
Death Iron Wings, to make him come to us the taſter, Us 
ocyus Mors perveniret ad hominem alitem illam fecimus, 
pennaſque ferro dedimus. Is there not as much Life and 
Agreeableneſs in this Thought as in that of Horace, of the 
Cares that hover over golden Roots ? 


Non enim Gazz, __ conſularis 

Summovet liftor miſeros tumultus 

Mentis & curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes 


Thus tranſlated by Orway : 


Since Wealth and Power too weak we find 
To quell the Tumults of the Mind; 

Or from the Monarch's Roofs of State, 
Drive thence the Cares that round him wait. 
Happy the Man, &c. 


Malherb's Thought, which we have apply'd to our Englifs 

3 as he did to the Freuch, ſeems to be taken from 

this: 33 

Nor can the Guards that wait 
At Whitehall Gate 

From Death defend our Kings. 


The Metaphor is, tis true, a Magazine of Charms; and 
there is nothing perhaps which flatters the Mind more 
than an Object under a foreign Repreſentation. We love, 
as Ariſtotle obſerves, to ſee one Thing in another, and that 
which wou'd not ſtrike of itſelf, nor with an open Look, 
ſurpriſes in a borrow'd Dreſs, and with a Mask on. Thus 
of a fimple and common Propoſition as this, The Daugh- 
7ers of France do not ſucceed to the Crown, one makes a 
witty and agreeable Thought, by ſaying as 'tis ſaid in the 
Goſpel, The Lillies don't ſpin ; or as in the Fable, a Diſtaff 
ot become the Gallick Hercules. Sometimes a m 

es 


* 
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that's entirely ſimple and pure, has the ſame Effect without 


the Help of Metaphor. Cattullus, to give an Idea of a Lady 
of a ſine Air, Shape and great Beauty, tells us, ſhe had 
robb'd all Women of their Charms that had any. 


Omnibus una omnes ſurripuit Veneres. 


Has not Voiturè robb'd Catullus in his Viſion of Mademsi. 
ſelle de Bourbon, where he imagines very extraordina 
Robberies, to exalt the Merit of that Princeſs? „ A; [ 


* have been painting her, you will have Reaſon to think | 


ct ſhe's a Beauty very different from 9 * Epicharis ; but 
if ſhe is not that Egyprian Queen, ſhe is perhaps every 
* whit as great a Robber, While ſhe was yet an Infant, 
« ſhe ſtole Whiteneſs from Snow, and Luſtre and Purity 
© from Pearls. She took from the Stars their Brau- 
© ty and their Light; and there's hardly a Day paſſes ſtill 
but ſhe ſteals a Ray from the Sun, and does it in Sight 
„of all the World. Finally, in an Aſſembly at Court, 


„ ſhe took away Grace and Brightneſs from all the 


« Ladies there, and all the Diamonds with which 


” wy were adorn'd. Nay, ſhe did not ſpare the Jewels 


© of the Crown that was upon the Queen's Head, but 
te ſtole from it whatever was molt brillant and moſt fair.” 
This is pleaſantly imagin'd, and the Air of Gayety in 
which it is ſpoken, excuſes what there is in it that ſeems 
to be falſe and in Exceſs; for, according to Boubours 
twas true, in the Main, that Mademoiſelle de Bourbon ex- 
cell'd all the Ladies of the Court in Beauty. And the 
Robberies ſhe is charg'd with are an ingenious Turn given 
the Thought to expreſs it the more agreeably. My Lord 
Lanſiown expreſſes himſelf finely and agreeably in his 
Poem call'd the Pregreſs of Beauty. 


But fee in bright Array, 
What Hoſts of benveniy Light recruit the Day; 
Love in a ſhining Galaxy appears | | | 
Triumphant fill, and Grafton leads the Stars. 


—— and agrecable is a Saying of the young Dutcheſs 
of Bourbon's Diſcretion and Wit, by a French Poet. 


_ Vous n'aviez pas encor dix Ans 
Que voſtre Eſprit avoit trente. 
Mien you were but ten Year's oli, 
Your Wit was thirty. 
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Mayot, ſpeaking of a Lady in the Court of Francis I. has 
the ame Thought. 


Dixhuit Ans je vous donne 
Belle & bonne: 
Mais a voſtre ſens raflis 
Trente-cinq ou trente fix, 
J'en ordonne.“ 
Your Age, according to my Gueſs, 
I eighteen Years, nor more nor leſs 5 
But ſo mature s your Wit, 
More Years to that I muſt admit. 
Its Age to twice the Number five, 
ds thitty-five or thirty-ſix. 
The different Numbers oppos'd to one another make the 
Turn alike pretty and agreeable. The latter generally 
comes from © poſition, eſpecially in Thoughts that have a 
double Senſe like two Faces. This Figure which ſeems to 
deny that it aſſerts and contradicts itſelf, in Appearance, is 
very elegant. We meet with many fine Examples of 
it in the Antients. Soßphocles ſays, the Gifts of E- 
nemics are not Gifts; and an unnatural Mother is no 
Mother, Seneca, That a great Fortune is a great Servitude. 
Magna Servitus eſt magna Fortuna, And Tacitus, 
That Men ſometimes do very little Actions to make them- 
ſelves great, and behave themſelves ſervilely that they 
may reign 5 012114 ſerviliter pro dominatione. Horace ſpeaks 
of a fooliſh Wiſdom, a buſy Lazineſs, and a diſcording 
Concord. Modern Authors are full of Inſtances of the like 
Nature as this: Kings are Slaves upon the Throne; the 
** Body and Soul are two Enemies that cannot leave one 
* another, and two Friends that can't endure each other.” 
Voiture will have it that the Secret to preſerve Health and 
Gayety, is to have the Body in Motion, and the Mind at 
Reſt, He ſays of a Man of Quality and Wit, with whom 
he correſponded, I am never ſo proud as when T receive 
your Letters, nor ſo hinmble as *ehen I word anſtter them. 
A Spamſh Poet had this Expreſſion on the Death of a 
Queen of Spain: | 


Viva no pudo ſer mas : 

Muerta nu pudo ſer menos, 
Lving, fhe cod not greater be, 
Aud dead, ſbe can't bs leſs, 


* 
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All the Beauty is in the Oppoſition. The Thought { 
otherwiſe common enough. The Oppoſition ſurpriſe us, 
and ſets the Mind at Work to reconcile the Oppoſites which 
gives the Pleaſure, which wefind in an agreeable Thought, 
Marot concludes his Epitaph on Madam de Chateau- 
Briant, with ſomething like it. | 


Sous ce tombeau giſt Frangoiſe de Foix, 

De qui tout bien tout chacun ſouloit dire 
Et le diſant onc une ſeule fois, 
Ne 8 avanca d'y vouloir contredire : 

De ny Beautè, de Grace qui attire, 
De bon ſcavoir, d'Intelligence prompte, 
De biens, d honneur, & mieux que ne raconte, 
Dieu Eternel richement l'etoffa, 

O viateur, pour t'abreger le Conte, 
Cy giſt un rien la où tout triompha. 


Frances de Foix lies underneath this Stone, 
Welt ſpoken of by ev'ry one, 

Her Beauty and her charming Air, 
Learning and Mit without Compare, 
Wealth, Honour, all that Heaven beſtow'd 
Upon her that was great ana good, 
Lies here, or here to end my Tale, 
A nothing lies that triuinph'd over all. 


The Epitaph of James Trivulci bury'd at Milan, owes 
all its Beauty to Oppoſition and Brevity, 


Hic quieſcit qui nunquam quievit. 
He who never reſted, now here reſts. 


Tais Warriour is much ſpoken of in the Hiſtory of Ta- 
iy, He dy'd at fourſcore Years old, and Brantome tells 
us that juſt before he departed, he would have his naked 
Sword put into his Hand, becauſe he had heard that the 
Devil was afraid of a drawn Sword; upon which Pere 
Bouhours ſays very gravely, He had better have held a Creſs 
or a conſecrated Candle in his Hand. One can hardly tell 
which is moſt filly, the Action or the Reflection upon it. 
Trivulci's Thinking to ſcare the Devil with a naked Sword, 
or the Jeſuit's reproving him for not taking a conſecrat 
Candle in the Place of it. An Eugliſn Warriour Sara 
Earl of Northumberlau before the Conqueſt, penny 
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his Death to approach, cry'd out, How aſbam ' am I that 


1 ſhonld not aye glorioufly in ſo many Battles, but to be thus 


reſero'd ro the ignominious Death of Beaſts, Arm mne with 
my impenetrable Corſtet, gird me with my faithful Sword, 
and ſer my Helmet upon my Head, give me in my teft Hand 


my large Buckler, and in my Right my gilaed Scimiter, 


that being a valiant Soldier like a Soldier 1 may dye. He 
did not think of frighting the Devil with his Scimiter. He 
would only be found in a Poſture after Death worthy his 
great Character when living. As is ſaid of Lucretia, 
whoſe Heroiſm confiſted in Chaſtity as Earl Sywward's did 
in his Courage, and ſhe was defirous to be found after her 
Neath in a Poſture becoming her Character, as Earl Syward 
was. 


Tunc quoque jam moriens, ne non procumbet honeſtt 
Aſpicit, hæc etiam cura cadentis erat. 


Dying ſhe at her Death took Care to lye 
So aecent as to draw nowanton Eye. 


| muſt own I am pleas'd when I meet with any Inſtance of 
ſublime or fine Thoughts in Foreigners, that we can't pa- 
rallel in our own Tongue; for without Partiality the Ad- 
vantage is almoſt always on our Side, as in this Example 
of Trivulci and Earl S ra. 

PzRE ZBoubonrs is very fond of picking his fine 
Thoughts out of Speeches or Verſes upon Levis the Four- 
tienth. We muſt confider he wrote at a Time, when that 
King was in the Zenith of his Glory, and when both he 
and his Subjects believ'd it would be as immortal as his 
Motto. The Jeſuit thinks this Verſe upon him worth a 
whole Panegyrick. 


Pace beat, totum bello qui terruit orbem. 


He adds, the Freach Tongue has not Words to exprels it 
in its full Beauty. Celuy qui a fait trembler le Monde par 
ſes Arms le rend heuretux par le Paiæ. Why may it not bear 
this Verſion; . 


With Peace be flatters whom he plagn'a with Mar. 


We have ſuch an Idea of that Prince's breaking of 
Treaties, of making War by Surprize, and Peace by Poli- 
cy, that theſe Things ſeem Jeſts to us, which are the Ad- 
mitation of the French, and it is no Wonder that their 
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Poets had ſo many ſublime grand and fine Thoughts on 
the Subject, if it be true what Mr. Waller ſaid to King 


Charles II. as we read in the Menagiana. That Prince 


upbraided the Poet for writing ſo well upon Cromwell and ſo 
poorly. on himſelf. Mr. Waller reply'd, We Poets, Sir, 
jucceed always better in Fiction than in Truth. We ma 
venture _ a little more of Father Zouhour's Paiicgyrick 
on Louis le Grand ; | 


Plus pacaſſe orbem, quam domuiſſe fuit. 


* 


T here is more Glory in giving Peace to the World, than in 
couq; ring it, which does not pleaſe one ſo much as the for- 
mer Verſe, where there is the Oppoſition, Pace & Bello, 


the Peace and the War. The latter Thought may be the 


ſtronger, but the former is more agreeable. On the Caſtle of 
Verſailles was put a Globe, where the Arts were painted, 
and Poetry ſpeaks for them with her uſual Modeſty, 


Fingere cur libeat ? dum te cano, Maxime Regum, 
Fabula narrari creditur, hiſtoria eſt. 


What need aue feign your mighty Deeas to ſing, 
'Tis Hiſtory and not Fable, of the King. 


Fable and Hiſtory oppos'd to one another, make the 
Thoughts fine. 
Pliny the Younger ſpeaking of the Dacian War, which 
a Friend of his was about writing, ſays, 4 tam Poeti- 
ca, & quanquam in veriſſimis rebus tam fabuloſa materia 
How poetical is the Subject, and what can look more like 
Fable, tho” all the Events be moſt true? 
Aatitheſes. Nothing pleaſes more than Antitheſes 
well manag'd in the Writings of the In- 
genious. The Effect is much the ſame as that of Light 
and Shades in a Picture, where the Painter places them 
with Art, or rather like Treble and Tenour-Voices in Mu- 
fick, when happily mingled by an able Mufician, Howe- 
ver a Thought may be agreeable without this Brillant in it, 
without playing upon Words, or giving Turns to it Dy Ex- 
preſſion. Naivete only will ſerve inſtead of any other Charm. 
I ſhall have Occaſion to make uſe of the 
Naivete. Word Nazvere ſo often, that I have pre- 
ſum'd to naturalize it, notwithſtanding it 
gave Offence toa famous Author, Dr. Drake, in the Reign 


of King William. I deſire every Critick to offer a bet- 
ter 
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ter Word before he cenſures this. There is ſomething 
more underſtood by Narf than Natural or Simple, Terms 
made uſe of at the ſame Time to ſignify ſomething leſs 
than the Word Naif. Pere Bouhours writes of it in this 
Manner. Naivety conſiſts in I know not what fimple and 
 ingenuous Air, which has in it ſomething witty and rea- 
ſonable, ſuch as is that of a Child that has Wit, or of a Vik 
1zver of good Senſe, The greateſt Part of the Epigrams 
of the Autholagia are of this Kind. If there is nothin 

in them that's picquant, there is ſomething that tickles, — 
without having the Salt of Martial, there are few of them 
inſipid. But ſome there are, as thoſe that were tranſlated and 
read to Monſ. Racan, which he thought ſo bad and fo flat, 
that dining at a Prince's Table, where a Soup was brought 
which had too much Water in it, he whiſper'd to a Friend, 
ho had ſeen thoſe Epigrams, A Greek Sorp, if there ever 
g one. The Epigrams in the Anthotegra, which are diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by their Naivety, are thoſe on Myron's Cow, and 
uch like Subjects, which as fimple as they are, muſt be al- 


od to be alſo ingenious. 


Il iy low'ſt thou little Coro? 
Art has not given ine Milk. 


Another. 


Thor ſtrił'ſt me, Sheplerd,to make me go, 
Art has deceiv'd thee ; 
[had not my Life from Myron. 


Petit Veau pourquez meugles-tu ? 
L'Art ne m'a point donne de lait, 


Another. 


Paſteur tu me frappez pour me fair marcher, 
L Art t'a bien trompe, Myron ne m'a pas anime. 


i give Father Boubours's Verſion from the Greek, that he 
may anſwer for it if the Thought is evaporated;; for I can 
make very little Senſe of it; and if to be vai was to think 
and ſpeak like the Greek Shepherd here, the Naivety 
Simplicity wou'd be like that of a S p˙eton, as we term 
in Engliſh very near Miotiſin. The following are on the 
Statues of the Gods and Goddeſſes: Or Jupiter came down 


uin Heaven to ſpew himſelf to Phidias, or Phidias went 


ce Jupiter. Pallas and Juno looking on a'Sta- 
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tue of Venus, ſay, We were iu the Wrong 7 crndemy 115 
Fudgement of Paris. 7 

ON the Image of Cuid in Chains, and bound to à Pi 
lar: Little Chitd, ano has ty'd you H,,? Ly nt ws 
ot. 2who take Delight in making ou Lew e ep... The 
Authors of theſe Epigrams had a Genius 10m hat like 
that of thoſe Painters, whoſe Excellence lies in certain ge. 
licate Nalveties, ſuch as Corregio's Pieces, xhoſe Piltures 
of Children have a Delicacy that is exirean:.y vtie%ng, 
Something ſo eHπautiu that Art ſeems to be Nature her ſelf 
according to Longiuuss Rule: Zinc perfebts ars cn wg. 
turam ita exprimit, ut Natura ipja viacatur. Longinus, 
Art ts never in ſo high a Degree of Perfection, as wen it 
ſo nearly reſembles Natire as to be taken for it. Aud tilt 
contrary, Nature never ſucceeds better, than when the An 
ts Hidaen, Cap. 18. I have elſewhere condemn'd the Af. 
fectation of French Words, when we have Eg ones that 


1 
wn 


will expreſs the Things to be ſpoken of as well. I hare 


us'd Naivety, becauſe we have not a ſingle Word to 
expreſs it, and enfantin for childiſh, becauſe enfantis 
does not ſignifie entirely what Childiſh ſignifies in Engi, 
Enfantiu means that Air which is natural to Children, and 
diſtinguiſhes them from all other Ages. Childifh in Eng- 
liſh is the Corruption of that natural Air, ſome filly and 
apiſh Aﬀectation. Hoileau in his Epiſtle to the Marquis de 
Sergneln : 

Nature by Stay and by Art is ſpoil'd, 

White every Thing is charming in à Child. 


Shou'd I have made uſe of the Word Simplicity inſtead of 
Naivety, what a Conception cou'd the Reader have had 
of it, after having read this in Mr. Pope's Notes on his Ie 
mer? Simplicity is our Word of Diſguiſe for a ſhameful un- 
Foetical Neglect of Expreſſion ; by which he aflures us, 
that we do not know what the S77pe in Style is, and by 


- which he more — ſeems not to know it himſelf: For 


Simplicity is ſome of the Perfection of Thought and Ex. 
preſſion. Nay in the Slime that noted Paſſage in Sctp- 


ure, 
Let there be Light, and there eas Light; 


is render'd the more ſublime by its being fimple, as Pet 
Boubours informs us p. 148. Ce Trait fi ſimple en apparent, 
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gelt to the Terms Only, gives one a magnificent Idea of rhe 


erer of Goa, inſtead of Paſſage, it I had ſaid Trait; 


and ſpeaking of the enfantin Air above mention'd, if 1 
Md {aid R1ant inftead of Sui, tor a Characteriſtick of 
i, tu ou d be no more than Mr. Pe has done in the fame 
Notes, But I think what follows has no Parallel, in any 
Tongue, tor a Babel of Languages: Nothing. is more li- 
vely aud pictureſque, than the Attitude Patroclus is here 
feſcril/d in. The Pathetick of the Speech is finely contraſ- 
the Fierte of that of Achilles. Notes on Homer. Which 
in plain Engliſh is, Nothing is more lively aud picture hike 
or picturiſn 7an the Poſture Patroclus is ere aeſcrib'd in. 
[| Tenderneſs is Speech, being a jine Oppoſition t the 
Lerceneſs of that of Achilles. I hope after this I ſhall find 
Mercy for having us'd the Word Nazvety, and that no Body 
will condemn me for it before they have found out a bet- 
ter. Father Zonhborrs tells us, that among the Tatins, 
:14and Catullus are Originals for this Naivety of Thought. 
The Metamorphoſes, the Faſti, and de Triſtibus, are tall 
of Examples, the Number ſo great that one can't enter up- 
on them. What Catullus ſays of a Perfume, is agreeable 
for its Nazvery only, 


Quod tu cum olfacies, 

Deos rogabis totum ut te faciant, 

Fabulle, naſum. 

When you ſmell it, you will pray the God's 
0 be all Noſe. 


Tit Fabulle Naſum in Latin, is not ſo burleſque as to 
be ail Noſe in Engliſh. The Noſe in England being ſo ot- 


ten bloated by Intemperance, and disfigur'd by Diſeaſe, 


tnat we cannot think of being a// Noſe without Grimace. 
A French Madrigal on the Praiſe of a Man of Merit, is 
very pretty for the ſame Quality. 
Eleve dans le vertu, 
Et malheureux avec elle, 
Je diſois, A quoi ſers- tu, 
Pauvre & ſterile Vertu? c. 


Brea up in Virtue, 

And wwith Virtue wwreteben; 

Of -vhat Uſe art Thou, * cry a, 
Poor and barren Virtue? © 
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Thy Integrity, thy Zeal 

Caſt up all, ans make Abatements, 

Are not worth a Ruſh, 

But hola, ace re out ſince great Pomponne 
Ts highly honcur'd ana advanc a, 

She muſt be good for ſomething. 


Of the ſame Kind is this Epitaph of Scarron, made by 
Madam Maintenon's firſt Husband. : 


Cy gift qui fut de belle Taille, &c. 


Here lies a Man *vho was well ſhap'd, 

Co d dance, cou'd ſing, and cou'd with Eaſe 

Make Verſes, aud when made, repeat them. 

He bad ſeine Pretence to Anceſtry ; 
Among them Warriours might be reckon'd; 

He cou'd talk well of War, of Stars, 

And of this Globe of Earth, of Law 

Civil ana Canon cou'd be talk, 

By their Cauſes and Effects, 

Enough he knew of many T hings : 

Was he an honeſt Man? Ah no! 


The Poet that was moſt noted in France for Naivety of 
Thought in his Verſes, was the Chevalier 4e Cailly, who 
publiſh'd his Poems under the diſguis'd Name of the 
Chevalier de Accilly ; he call'd them Petites Poeſies, ſmal 
Poems. The Author was a Man of Wit, Simplicity and 
Candour. A certain Scholar, had made the Word An! 
to come {rom Z7115, a Horſe, on which he wrote; 


Altana vient d'Equus ſans doute, 
Mis il faut avouer auſſi 

Qu en venant dela juſgr icy 

Il a bien change ſur la Route. 


Alfana, doubtleſs comes from Equus, 
But it miſt alſo be allou?d, 

Thu comingthence ſo far as this, 
He oft has chang d upon the Road. 


— 


In other Verſes of his he ſhews his Diſintereſtedneſs with 
much Naivety. | 
Quand je vous donne ou Vers ou proſe, 
Grand Miniftre, je le ſcay bien, 
Je ne vous donne pas grand choſe : 
Mais.je ne vous demande Rien. 
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When TI give you Verſe or Proſe, 
Great Miniſter, I know full well, 
*Tis no great Matter that T give ; 
But then, I asR you nothing for't. 


Aaynard is not ſo naive, nor ſo generous, in his Epigram 
an Nichelieu's leaving him unrewarded, 


Armand I'Age affoiblit mes Yeux, &c. 


Armand, my Eyes with Age grow dim, 
{he Blood within my Veins is cold, 
Hon on the Boraers of the Stygian Lake 
I ſhall ny Anceſtors beholA. | 
T there ſpall be among the Train 
Of the mighty King of France, * 
Father of Learning, tho" his Reign 
IWas the dark Age of Tenorance. 
When I approach him, hell demand 
Il hat you have aone to humble Spain : 
This by your Life he'll underſtand, 
Aud ner for Pavia grieve again. 
But ſhows he ask me, what Employ : 
Tu gave me, what Reward I did receive? 
Since I 414 neither this nor that enjoy, 
What Anſwer ſhall I give? 


Cardinal Richelieu wrote under Rien, nothing. Upon 
which, the poor Poet went and wrote theſe Verſes, to 


ut over his Cloſet Door, 
fare Sc. 


Weary of waiting aud complaining | 
Of the Great, the Age, and Fate; x 
Here, the Time that is remaining, 
T1 for Death will only wait. 
Pt attend his coming here, 
Nor auill wiſh it, nor will fear. 


| believe theſe Verſes wou'd ſerve for more Cloſet Doors 
than one ; As Richelier's Anſwer, Rien Nothing, will ſerve 
tor more Miniſters than one. But the important Cares of 
the State, and the more important Cares of their own 
Fortune, may well be ſuppos'd to ſuſpend ſometimes their 
Generoſity, and even Gratitude, and to make them very 
ealy under a poor Author's Reſentment. | 
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Or all the Poetry in the French Tongue, nothing hzz 
more Naivety in it, in Pere Zouhours's Opinion, than thi; 
of Gambaud. | 


Colas eſt mort de Maladie; 

Tu veux que Jen pleure le Sort: 

Que diable veux tu que j' en die? 

Colas vivoit, Colas eſt mort. 

Colas 414 of Sickneſs aye. : 

Mat then? Why, monrn for him, you cry. 

Mourn, Sir, what more is to be ſaid ? 

Colas 4v'2 -- Colas 75 dead. 

Some will ſay that as vf as theſe Thoughts are, ther: 
is ſomewhat of Anticheſis in them. 

ig no Great Matter that I give, 

But then Ta you nothing for't. 

Colas /:v'z, Colas is Aead. | | 
Give, asR, liv'd, dc are a Kind of playing with the Words, 
which enlivens the Thought a little. Indeed Naives 
not an entire Enemy to ſome Sort of Antitheſes, which, 
as Hermogenes teaches, are not without Simplicity, and 

leaſe the more, the more ſimple they are, Naivety hates 
only thoſe Antitheſes that are too brillant and playful. 
Simflicia Davent etiam fun acumen, ſuas Argutia, 
Simple Thoughts have a Sharpneſs, and an Edge. Hu. 
plicity as it is repreſented to us in the Tranſlator's Notes 
upon Hemer, is a meer S/atrern ; but according to Hemm 
genes, the is a Hello, if not a Coquet. We can juſtific the 
Metaphor, by the Saying of as great a Critick, if poſlible, 
as the Author of the Z//ay, I mean Ouintilian. lib. 8. cg. 
Ei 49s ſunplex & maffeftata habet quemdam puri 
qualis etinm in feminis amatur Ornatum. Simplicity ct. 
lights in tnafected Ornament, as Women delight in Dreſs, 
A Thought may pleaſe, tho' the Subject is ſorrowtul, as 
well as it does when it is pleaſant, We have met with 
agreeable Images, even upon Death, Storms, Battels. The 
Pictures of wild Beaſts, inſtead of being frightful, are 
charming, if well repreſented and well painted; as this 0: 
the Boar by Sir Richard Blackmore. 


So when ſurrouniing Huntſinen caſt a Shou! 
Of hiſſing Spears, againſt ſome mighty Boar ; 
The griſly Beaſt, provok*d with ev'ry Wound, 
Rages, ana caſts his threatning Looks around: 


High 


T_ 
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«4 Lis Back his furious Briſtles riſe, 
Jil tuiig faſbes from his raging Hes: 
5% Clou G] Fe, n amaſt the Ar, 
iat ing bes Tang,, wutes the War. 
he Verics of a Poet whom Dryden ſpeaks 
, in the Pretace to his Fables. Not that 
„%%, way Time to enter the Liſts «cith one . 
t Iwill of Dryers Imagination and 
„ { nay venture to ſay, he has not in all his 
ge great, ſo lively, and ſo well painted as 
re 1s the Y14Cente ferect ot the [talians. The 
that makes even Lerrour agreeable, as we 
fee, Bur I cannot part with Mr. Dryden, 
era tenible Image of his in the ſame Light with 
r kite rd Beackmore. 


en, a hungry Tien, who behclas 

A 80 (came Goat, risks about the Folls ; 
Or beaiay S10% that graves on the Plain; 

He runs, £2 rears, be fhakes his riſing Mane : 


He grins, {6 eus wide his greedy as; 
7% Prey wes fautiug underneath his Pas: 

He fills kts fai Mao, his Month runs 0er 
With unchews Morſels, hie he churns the Gore: 


[t is tranſlated from Virgil. However the Month running 


(7, the uncheww?d Morſels, and the churuiug the Gore, have 
l rot the azreeable with the Naif. Tis like a Picture of 
r en, with his Bowels about his Heels, which I have 
bs {cen fnely painted in an ftaliau Original, and cou'd not 
5 keey my Eyes long upon it. Jet nothing is more certain 
N taan that terrible Objects may by good Painters be made 
; caſing. So may the molt pitiful ones, ſuch as Zane Shore 
; n her Beggary. 
a One p̃eriſbing for Want, 
e iſe Hunger has not taſted Fd theſe three Days, 
a Ana humbly asks for Charity's dear Sake, 
t A Dranght of Water aud a little Bread. 
Alas, I ne&er wrong'd you, 

0! Then be geod to me, have Pity on me. 

Thou never knew'ſt the Bitterneſs of Want, 

Au mayſt Thou never know ir. Oh! beſtow 
1 Se poor Remain, the voiding of thy Table; 


A Morſel to ſupport my famiſb'd Soul, 
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And this of Faftir in Venice preſero'd, 


Oh Ve muſt change the Scene, 
Tn which the paſt Delights of Love were taſted, 
The Poor Sleep little; we muſt learn to watch 
Our Labonrs, late and early every Morning: 

Miaſt Winter Froſts, ſparingly clad and fed, 
Riſe to our Toils, and aruage away the Day. 
O, Belvidera ! : 
Want, Worldly Want, that hungry Meagre Fiend 
Js at our Heels, and chaces us in View, 

Can'ſt Thou bear Cold and Hunger ? Can theſe Limb, 
Fram'd for the tender Offices of Love, 

. Enadure the bitter Gripes of ſmarting Poverty? 
IV hen in a Bed of Straw we ſhrink together, 
And the bleak Winas, whiſtle about our Heads; 
Wilt thou then talk to Me thus? 

Thus huſh my Cares, and ſhelter me with Love? 


I cannot ſay, but I am more mov'd with Orrœay's Senti- 
ments, than with Row's ; perhaps it is becauſe the Miſery 
is heighten'd by being mixt with Love. But the La- 
mentings in both are extreamly natural. The Concep- 
tions are good, and well expreſs'd ; and according to i- 
ſtorke's Doctrine, whatever is well imitated will be agrees 
ble, tho' it ſhould have ſomething frightful in it; Tout 
ce que ſera mite perfaitement, ſera agreable, quand meme c- 
ſeroit quelgus choſe 4 affrenx : a very Juſt and natural Ob- 
ſervation, ſo natural that I had obſerv'd the ſame Thing 
in the Eay on Cyiticiſiu, where I took Notice of Monſieur 
Voltaire's Reflection on Milton, for drawing the Picture of 
Sin and Death too hideous; and of his expecting Del. 
cacy, where nothing could reaſonably be expected but 
Horrour and Deteſtation. The Pleaſure we = in a fine 
Imitation does not come immediately from the Object, 
but from the Reflection of the Mind that there is no. 
thing more reſembling ; the Novelty of which touches ar 

pleaſes. *Tis fincly, ſaid by the Author of the Charafr' 
of the Paſſions, in his Dedication to the Chancellor of 
France; Sie tes Deſorares, &c. That the Diſorders and 
* Vices which he puts under his Protection, are not of the 
LNature of thoſe that fear the Severity of the Laws; that 
<c . . ; - 

they are only Images and Figures, which may be be 

© ceiv'd like thoſe of Monſters and Tyrants, and ought 
not to be leſs agreeable to ſuch as ſee them, than the 
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ee Pourtraits of the Vanquiſh'd are wont to be to the Vic- 
© tors. It is every Way a very beautiful and agreeable 
Thought. We all know that ſorrowful Objects and 
Thoughts might pleaſe ; but without Ariſſorie, we had 
not known the Reaſon of it; nor why the 4% 71 2 of 
Ovid, and the Dramatick Poem, Antient and modern, en- 
tertain us at the ſame Time that they force Tears from 
us. Thus the moſt {ad and doletul Paſſages in Virgil give 
Pleaſure to the Reader. The Death of Dido has a par- 
ticular Charm, and there is ſomething very agreeable in 
the Image of that miſerable Queen, bath'd in Tears, with 
a deadly Paleneſs in her Cheeks, when ſhe mounts her 


funeral Pile, and draws the Sword with which ſhe de- 


ſigns to kill her felt. 
Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus. 


Unſpeathd the Sword the Trojan left behind, 
Not for fo dire an Enterprize 4eſign'd. Dryd. 


When ſhe's about to ftrike the fatal Stroak, She burſls ous 
; afreſh into a Flood of Tears, at the Sight of the Preſents 


which her dear faithleſs Trojan had given her. 
Dulces Exuviæ dum fata Deuſque ſinebant. 


But when ſhe view'd the Garments looſely ſpread, 
IWhich once he wore, and ſaw the conſcions Bed; 
She paus'4, and with a Sigh the Robes embrac'd, 
Dear Pledges of my Love, while Heav'n ſo pleas'd, 


When after having declar'd with a Sigh, She ſhould have 
been happy, had the Trojan Fleet never come on the 
Coaſt of Carthage; She breaks out in a Fury. 


Moriemur inultz ? 
And muſt I aye, ſaid ſhe, and unreveng 4? Dryd. 
How much better is Segrais. 
Mourir ſans ſe Venger ! 
Then a Return of Love, mixes with her Rage and Grief. 
Sed moriamur ! ait, fic juvat ire ſub umbras, 
And unreveng'd, is doubly to be dead. Dryd. 


How comes in that 4ouble dying there? Dryden has many 
of theſe Refinements on Virgil, and whenever he adds 
to him, he always ſpoils him, | 

Yet 


| 
| 
| 
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Tet even this Death with Pleaſure T receive, 
On any Terms, *tis better than to live. 
Segrms, | 
Mourir ſans ſe vanger ! Mourons, Mourons ! dit elle, 
Portons mon triſte Amour dans la Nuit eternelle. 
Dryaen. 
Hauriat hunc Oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, & noſtræ ſecum ferat Omina Mortis. 
Theſe Flames from far may the faiſe Trojan view; 
T veje bodirig Omens his baſe Flight purſue. | 
The Paſſions here are finely painted. Nothing can be more 
atural and moving, which makes the Agreeable Pere 
Boubhours is ſpeaking of. We mult look into the Origi- | 
nal for this jive painting. It is loſt in Dryaen's Verſion. 
"There's another Pourtrait more in Miniature, but almoſt as 
mournfu} and agrecable as this. Lis Virgil Deſcription 
of the Lovers whom he ſaw at his Deſcent into Hell, 
The Poct places them in Fields water'd with Tears, call'd 
the weeping Conntry. 
Hic, quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
Secreti celant calles, & Myrtea circum 
Sylva tegit, cura non ipſa in morte relinquunt. 27.6. 
Not far from thence the inournſul Fields appear, 
So call'd, from Lovers that imhabit there. 
T he Souts, , that unhappy Flame iuvades, 
In ſecret Solitude and Myrile Shazes, 
Make enteſs Moen, ana fpining with Deſire, 
Lament tco late their unextinguifſy'd Fire, Dryd. 
Father Ber/017s tranſlates it thus, Lietiæ arroſes de Lar- 
mes, & qui ſe nemment Les Campagnes plenrantes, &c. The 
<eeeping Fields; and Segrats does the ſame. 
Les ſteriles Champs nommez les Champs de Larmes. 
Which is not in D747, nor a Word of the laſt Line 


Curæ non ipſa in morte relinquunt. 

Their Cares in Death it ſelf, do not forſake them.” 
Dryden renders Lament too late their unextinguiſh'd Fire, 
which is poor enough compar'd with the Original or with 

2grais's Verſion. 

La Mort ne finit point leur profonde triſteſſe. 

It is very plain, that Dryden all along minded the Verſi- 


fication more than the Senſe of the Original, and m__ 
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ed the Numbers were ſmooth, and the Thought intelli- 
gible, he did not care whether it were Virgil's or his own, 
ViRG1T, ſays Father Zorlours, always thinks agree- 
ably : ſo does Homer, who as the Learned ſay, is the Fa- 
ther of the Graces. Ille elegautiarum omnium pater Ho- 
mers. And Boileau improves it in his Art of Poetry. 


On diroit que pour plaire, inftruit par la Nature, 
Homer ait a Venus derobe fa * : 

Son Livre eſt d'agremens un fertile treſor, 

Tout ce qu'il a toucht ſe convertit en Or. 

Tout recoit dans ſes mains une nouvelle grace, 

Par tour il divertit, et jamais il ne laſſe. 

is ſaid that Homer, marchleſs in his Art, 

Stole Venus Gtrale to engage the Heart. 

His Works indeed vaſt Treaſures do unfela, 

Ani wwhatſoeer he touches turns to Goll. 

All in his Hana, new Beauty dees acquire, 

He always pleaſes ani can never tire. 


THnzR E is another Kind of Thought which | 
is delicate as well as agreeable ; or rather, tis Delicacy. | 
only agreeable, only beautiful, becauſe it is 

delicate. A 
T 18 Delicacy is very little underſtood, even by thoſe | 
that often make uſe of the Term. Few People have a 
clear Notion of it: Yet every one will allow, that there 
are good Witts, as well as good Painters, who have not Ly. 
Delicacy in their Productions. Tis ſaid of Rubens, that | 
his Paintings have more of the F/zmiſp Genius, than of = 
antique Beauty. And tho' there are Vivacity and Grandeur 
in his Pieces, they are rather rude than delicate; whereas | 
Ropers Paintings have all that Grandeur, with inimita- 
ble Graces, and all poſſible Delicacy, which is aWord more 
caſyto be defined in the proper, than in the Figurative Senſe. 

Ir you ask what Delicacy is in a Perfume, in Meats, 
in Mufick ; one might probably give you Satisfaction, by 
ſaying, a Perfume is delicate, becauſe the Parts are ſub- 
tle, and yet do not get into the Head : Meats are delicate, 
when the Subſtance is little, and the Juice much, to flat- 

ter the Palate, and not load the Stomach : Muſick is de- 
licate, when in a Concert of Voices and Inſtruments, thers 
is nothing but what tickles the Ear, and cauſes ſweet 
Emotions in the Heart, But if you ask what Delicacy in 
Thought is, the Criticks have not Words to expreſs it. It 
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is one of the Things which are not eaſily to be ſeen with 
a Glance of the Eye, and are fo ſubtle, that they ſlip 
from us, when we think we have faſt Hold of them. A! 
that can be done, is to look cloſe upon them, to take 
them ſeveral Ways, and ſo to come to the Knowledge of 
them by degrees. To ſay a delicate Thought is the moſt 
fine Production, and like the Flower of Wit; is doing no- 
thing; and a ſynonymous Word, or a Metaphor will not 
clear up the Matter, in ſo difficult an Affair as this is, 
Pere Boubours reaſons on the Delicacy of Thought, in 
the Works of the Ingenious, by comparing it with Delicac 
in the Works of Nature. The moit delicate are tho 
where ſhe delights. to work in little; Rerum natura n- 
quai magis quam in Minimis tots. Plin. lib. 11. c. 2. 
when the Matter ſhe uſes, is ſo imperceptible, that one 
doubts whether ſhe deſigns to ſhew or to hide her Ad- 
dreſs. Piny again, In arctum coacta rerum nature 
majeſtas iaultis nulla ſui parte mirabilior, Such is an 
Inſect perfectly well form'd; and the more worthy of Ad- 
miration, by how much the leſs it is under your Eye. 
Delicacy of Thought, is by Analogy, to conſiſt in few 
Words; and the Senſe is not ſo viſible, nor ſo apparent 
as in other Kinds of Thinking. At firſt View it ſeems 
to conceal the Senſe, that you may ſearch after it, and 
find it out; or at leait it ſhews it ſelf by halves, to give 
you the Pleaſure of diſcovering it all your ſelf, if you 
have Wit enough. Aulitoribus grata 72 hec, que cui 
zntellexerint, acumine ſto delectantur, & gaudent noi 
graft aunverint, ſeas quaſi invenerint. Things that are plea- 
ſing to thoſe that hear them, not becauſe they are heard, 
bur becauſe they are found out; ſays Quintilian. lib. 5. 
c. 2. and in that Saying, has explain'd Delicacy of Thought 
better than all the Diſtourſes that have been written upon 
it by the Moderns of the niceſt Taſte. As one mult have 
good Eyes, and even artificial ones, Teleſcopes and Micro- 
ſcopes, to have a juſt View of the Works of Nature; ſo none 
but Perſons of very good Underſtanding can find out the en- 
tire Senſe of a delicate Thought. This little Myſtery is 
the Soul of ſuch Delicacy, inſomuch, that if a Thought 
has nothing'in it myſterious, neither in the Subſtance 
nor in the Turn, and ſhews it ſelf entire at the firſt View, 
it is not delicate, tho' otherwiſe it may be witty ; from 
"whence we may conclude, that Delicacy is a Sort of Im- 


provemeat of the Sublime and the Agreeable. But the 
| Matter 
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Matter is ſo abſtracted, and ſo little liable to Explanation, 
that it muſt be referr'd to Example, in which this 
Thought of Pliny in his Panegyrick upon Trajan will be 
ſome Help to us; Soli omninum contigit tibi, ut Pater 
Patriæ efſes, antequam ſieres. You are the only one, to 
ae it happen's ro be Father of your Country before yon 
ere made ſo, He had a long Time refus'd that Title, and 
would not accept of it before he thought he deſerv'd it. 
Cardinal Beutibeglio has a Thought like this, on the Dig- 
nity of a Grandee of Sain, ſpeaking of the Marquis 
de Spinola: E per Nobilta di ſangue, & per eminenga at 
merito, porto eco in Iſpagna il Grananate, anche prima at 
conſequirio, His illuſtrious Birth, and great Merit, had 
made him Grandee of ain before he was created ſo. In 
both Pliny's Thought, and Hentivcligo's, which ſeems to be 
ſtolen from the —_— there is a great deal of Delicacy. 
As to Pliny's, I conceive, it I have Penetration, that o- 
ther Princes took the Title of Parer Patriæ, as ſoon as 
they began their Reign: That 7Z7ajan more modeſt, and 
more equitable than they, did not take it till he had 
render'd himſelf worthy of it, by his Care to ſerve the 
Empire, and the Love he bore to his Subjects. In fine, 
that he was Pater Patriæ in the Hearts of his People, 
betore that Quality and Title were given him. In ihe 
ſame Panegyrick are many Thoughts, that are equally 
delicate and agreeable. The Nz/e, whoſe Inundations 
make Egypt fruitful, not over-flowing one Seaſon, and 
Trojan making ample Proviſion for Corn, to ſupply the 
Peoples Neceſſities; the Panegyriſt ſays, Nilts A gypto 
quidem ſaæ pe, ſed Gleriæ noſtræ nunquam largicr fiuxat. 
The Nile never flow'd higher for the Glory of the Romans. 
In another Place, Non tnius oculis Humina, fontes, maria 
geſerviunt: eft quod Cæſar non ſunm videat, tandemane 
ſinperinm Princium quam Patrimoni um majns eſt. Fottn- 
tans, Rivers, Seas are not now engroſt fer the Pleaſures 
f one Man only ;, there is ſmcething in the Werld that is 
710t Cœſars, and the imperial Patrimony is now of leſs Extent 
than the Empire. I ſhall add Mr. 3074's Tranilation, as 
a Specimen of a copious Way of tranſlating. © You do 
not force the moſt antient Nobility to torſake their 
© Seats, that you may incloſe Rivers and ſpacious Forreſts, 
„within the Walls of your Grandeur. Ihe Seas are no 
longer reſerved and engroſſed, to become the Proſpect of 
* a ſingle Man, Cæſar can now behold, and with Tho 
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« ſure too, fair ſpacious Tracts of Land in the Hands 
* of others, to which he himſelf can lay no Claim, nor 
challenge any Propriety, and is well ſatisfied, while he 
thus ſees his Dominions are leſs extended than his Em- 
pire. There are not many Writers who have ſo many 
Words to ſpare, when ſo few are neceſſary. 

TE 'Tranilator is more ſparing in what follows out of 
the ſame Panegyrick ; where Plhny ſpeaking of the Li- 
berty Trajan gave the Romans to purchaſe Houſes that 
had belong'd to the Emperors, and the peaceable Poſſeſ- 
ſion they had of them, adds. Such is the Bounty of the 
Prince, and ſuch the Felicity of the preſent Age, in 
* which we live, that he thinks his Subjects worthy of 
* enjoying what Emperors have enjoy'd, and that we may 
* endeavour to appear worthy of them, without having 
any thing to fear.” Tantra Benignitas Principis, tanta 
Securitas teinporum eſt, ut ille nos Principalibus rebus 
exiſtiiner di gnos, ubs 100 tieamns quod digni effe videmur. 
Such is the Prince's Bounty, ſuch the Happineſs of the 
Tunes, that he thinks us worthy of Poſſeſſions, which have 
been poſſeſt by Emperors, and we are not afraid of appeat- 
ing ro be as *eorthy as be thinks, Nothing can be finer 
than what Pny ſays to the Emperor, towards the Cloſe 
of the Panegyrick ; Cm jam Pridem novitas Miulatione 
confrinp te fit, non alitts erga te nouns honor ſupereſt, quam 
ſi aliquanio ae te tacere audeamis. Hlattery has long ſince 
tte ali the new Ways of praiſing the great; the only 
one that remains to celebrate your Virtnes, is that wwe dare 
be ſilent. Theſe fine Strokes were waſted over again in the 
Panegyricks on Leris XIV, who ſtood them as intrepidly, 
as the Prince of Orange would have fac'd a Battery of 
Cannon. A great Memoir Writer in France ſaid of him; 
We muſt either ſay the ſame Things upon the glorious 
Actions of the King, or we muſt be ſilent. He does every 
Day more new ones than we have different Turns in our 
Language to praiſe them as they ought to be prais's, As 
fulſome as this Flattery is, it comes ſhort of what we meet 
with in an Epiſtle to Cardinal Richelieu; Our Strength 
fails us in Proportion, as the Wonders you perform en- 
« creaſe. Twas ſaid heretofore of a brave Soldier, that he 
« could receive no more Wounds, but on the Scars of 
e former Ones: Thus we can only praiſe you byRepetitions, 
&« fince Truth, which has Bounds, has ſaid all for Your 
« Glory, that Fable which has none, ever invented for 


« Others. 
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© Others.” I do not take the Merit of this Thought to 
he where Pere Buukours intends it, in the Turn upon 
Truth, and Fable, and the Delicacy of that Turn; but in 
the Aeraphor which the Orator makes uſe of; the 
wounds and the Cicatrices : for no Man had been more 
wounded by Flattery, than Richelieu; no Man had more 
Scars of that Kind to ſhew, than he had. 

To return to the Panegyrick upon Z7ajan : Pliny ſpeak- 
ing of that Emperor's: Entry into Rome, ſays; Allii ſe 
ſorts vixiſfſe, te v1ſ0, te recepto : alt alnc mogis efje vi ven- 
tum freacabant. © Some declar'd after they had ſeen 
* you, They had liv'd long enough; others that they wifh'd 
„now to hve longer.” What Cicero ſaid to Ceſar in his 
Oration ior Ligarius is admirable. '* Illam tuam præ- 
« clarifſimam & ſapientiſſimam vocem invitus audivi : fatis 
{© te diu vel nature vixifle, vel Gloriæ: ſatis, fi ita vis na- 
ture fortafle : addo etiam, ſi placet, Gloriæ: at quod 
maximum eſt, Patriæ certe parum. I have more than 
once with ſome Trouble heard that fine and wiſe Say- 
ing of yours, that you liv'd enough for Nature and for 
Glory. Perhaps you may have liv'd enough for Na- 
* ture, and even for Glory, if you will have it ſo ; but 
there's ſomething more than all this ſtill to be thought 
of, and that is, You have certainly not liv'd enough tor 
your Country.” Cicero has another Turn of Expreſſion 
on the ſame Subject; Se venir ad aures mens te idem 
id nimis crebro : ſatis te tibi viviſſe: credo, fi tibi ſole 
divers, aut ſi tibi etiaim for natus eſſes. I have been often 
eat you have ſaid, ycu have liv d long enough for your 
ci. I believe it, F you liv'a, cr if you were born for your 
(cf only. Father Boubonrs thinks that a French Poet out- 
did Cicero, in what he ſaid of the French King upon the 
Peace he made with his Enemies. *Tis taken out of an 
Idylle, which was ſung in the Orangety at Sear. 
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Qu'il regne ce heros, qu' il triomphe toũ jours; 

Qu'avec luy ſoit totijours la paix ou la victoire; 

Que le cours de ſes ans dure autant que le Cours 
De la Seine & de la Loire: 

Qu'il regne ce Heros, qu'il triomphe toũ jours, 

(u' i] vive autant que fa gloire ! 

Let him akeays reign, let lim aFzays trinmnph; 

1.ct Peace or Victory be alarays with Him; 

Let rhe Courſe of his Years laſt as lung as the Courſe 
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Of the Seine or the Loire, > 
Let him always reign, let him atways triumph, 
And tive as long as his Glory. 


So he did, and much longer, which ſpoils all the Sub- 
lime, the Grand, the Agreeable, and the Delicate Thoughts, 
that were waited in Panegyricks upon him. And live as 
long as his Glory. Ah, the Delicacy of that crys Fa- 
ther ZouLonrs. To return again to Pliny; ſpeaking of 
T7ajai's being adopted by Nerva, and raiſed to the Throne 
of the Cæſars, when he was at a Diſtance from Rome; 
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 Creaentne Poſteri, nibil ipſum, ut imperator fieret, agitaſſe, 


nihil feciſſe, niſi quod meruit, & aruit? Will Poſteriiy 


Believe that he took n0 other Step to be Emperor than to 


aeſerve the Empire, and that his Advancement was only 
am Effect of his Obedience? Another Panegyriſt has the 
ſame Turn, ſpeaking to the Emperor T heodofins ; © Cre- 
% detne hoc olim ventura poſteritas, & præſtabit nobis 
© tam glorioſam fidem, ut noſtro demuùm ſeculo annuat 
4 factum quod tantis intra ſupraque temporibus nec inve- 
e nerit æmulum, nec habuerit exemplum? Sed qui vitæ 
© tuæ ſectam, rationeſque cognoverit, fidei incunctanter 
« accedet, nec abnuiſſe dubitabit imperium fic imperatu- 
« rum.” Panegyr. Pacat. Will Poſterity believe that a 
« 'Thing ſhould be done in our Time, which will not be 
« imitated in Ages to come, and has no Example in the 
your Life 
* was, and what your Conduct, will not doubt but that 
* he who reign'd as you do, refus'd the Empire. Pere 
Bouhours ſeldom gives us an Inſtance of fine Thought out 
of the Antients, but he adds a Parallel out of the Moderns, 
eſpecially French Authors, and chiefly ſuch as flatter'd the 
French King moſt. Thus as to Incredibility, he produces 
a Madrigal of Martigny on Lewis XIV, wherein Polterity 
is made incredible with Reſpect to the great Monarch's 


mighty Actions. 


Les Muſes a l'envi travaillant pour la gloire 

De Louis le plus Grand des Rois 55 
Orneront de ſon Nom le Temple de Mæmoire: 

Mais la Grandeur de ſes Exploits, 

Que! Eſprit humain ne peut croire, 

Fera que la poſtꝭrite, 

Li ſant une ſi belle hiſtoire, 

Doutera de la verite, 
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The Muſes are at Strife who beſt ſhall praiſe 
Lewis rhe greateſt of all Kings; 
Aud with his mighty Name 
They will adorn rhe Temple of Memory. 
Put the Greatneſs of his Exploits, 
Which human Reaſon can't believe, 
Mall cauſe Poſterity, 
IWhen the fair Hiſtory is ſeen, 
To doubt the Truth. 


Voiture ſays much the ſame Thing in his Letter to the 
Duke ¶Euguien, on the taking ot Dunkirk : © As for me? 
* my Lord, I rejoyce as | ought in your Proſperities; but 
* | toreſee that what at preſent encreaſes your Reputation, 
* will hurt it in Time ro come, and ſo many great and 
* glorious Actions, one after another, in ſo little a while, 
* will render your Life incredible to Poſterity, and turn 
* your Hiſtory into a Romance.” One Campaign of the 
Duke of Mariborongh's was more glorious than all the 
C:mpaigns of the Conde's and the Zurenne's put together. 
Hou incredible then will the Battles of Schelenbergh and 
Hckter, and the ſaving of the Empire in one Campaign 
be; the Battle of Ramehes, and the Conqueſt of a hundred 
Provinces and Cities be in another? But {till how much 
more incredible will it be, that after ſo many Conqueſts, 
ſuch Services done his own Country, and all the Countries 
round about us, his Glory ſhould in a few Months be for- 
gotten, and his Reputation be abandon'd to the Inſolence 
of a perfidious ungrateful Faction. As the French King 
had his Panegyriſts of all Profeſſions, ſo had he his Wo- 
men Flatterers as well as Men; and as Matters have hap- 
pen'd, nothing in the World is a greater Jeſt than their Pa- 
negyricks, tho' ſome of 'em are finely imagin d. A La- 
dy, whom Father Bowhonrs calls the Sapplo of France, gives 
this Thought a different Turn in a Poem, where ſhe ad- 
dreſſes herſelf to the Poets exciting them to tune all their 
Harps in Praiſe of the King: 


Vous a qui le neuf, &c. 
Vu, «whom the Nine have taught in ſoft Repoſe, 
Of mighty Men, the mighty Deeds t9 ſing, 
Come and do Homage to our Conqueror, 
And in immortal Verſe record his Valour. 
Fear not that future Times will think it Fable; 
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Say of his Glory what yon can, much more 
Will in our Hiſtories be ſaid, 


Father Boubovrs ſays this is delicate to a Degree, an, it 
puts him in Mind of the Delicacy of ZBoitean, in his E. 
piſtle to the King: 
e n'oſe de mes Vers, &c. 
I Aare nct of m Verſes boaſt the Prico; 

But if one Work of all my Labours live, 

Ana Time's unerring Judgment ſhow'd ſurvive, 
Perhaps it may aſſiſt ti high Renown, 

Aud ſerve thy Glory when it ſaves its own 5 

For wwhen in Authors future Readers find 

The wondrous Deeds which now ſurpriſe Mankins 
They'll doubt that Fable to the Truth is join: s. 
But if ſome Scepticks ſpo d ſofar proceed, 

As doubting to deny the Truths they read; 

The World will, to reprove their Malice, cry 

Is Boileau, w/o has ſaid it, wont to lie? 

Wou'd he, «cho for Sincerity is fam'd, 

And Knaves ana Fools of ola, ſo freely blam'l ; 
Mod he haveJaid what we in Story VIEW; 

But both) the Poem and the Fact are true. 


Mr. Prior in his Letter to this very Boilean, upon the Vic. 


tory at Blenheim, ſpeaks more Truth, as we have ſhewn 
elſewhere : Ty 


Bleſt, if T may ſome younger Muſe excite, 
Point out the Game and animate the Flight. 
Tat from Marſeilles 70 Calais, France may know, 1 
As «ve have Conquerors We have Poets too, ) 
Aud either Lawrel dces in Britain grow, 
Ie can with umverſal Zeal Advance, 
To curb the faithliſt Arrogance of France. 
Nor ever 1711 Britannia's Sons refuſe 
To anſerer to thy Maſter or thy Miſe. 


Pere Bon o1!rs gives us ſome more Verſes on the King: 
They were written by a famous Poet and Orator of the 
French Academy : | 

Lorſque les ſeuls travaux, &c, 

Tei only are thy ſtreet Employs, how full 

Of brighe Examples will our Hiſtory be ? 


With how much Vigour, «har Succeſs and Glory ; 
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Doſt rhou the Weight of thy vaſt Empire bear ? 
Conqueſt to Conqueſt, thou art always adding, 
And by a thou ſand Actions thou wilt blot 

The Memory of Conquerors and of Kings, . 

The criſeſt and the greateſt Names till no. 
But to what End is this, what art thou doing? 
A vain Chimera only flatters thee, 

Of . thou Boh ſt by this. 

$0 many Deeds above the Might of Man, 

Mall never by Poſterity be heara, 

I/fen we can ſcarce believe them, ve wwho ſee them. 


Mr, Prior's Burleſque on Boilear's Ode, on the taking of 
Naymr, banters away all this Panegyrick, as | 


Dans ſes chanſons immortelles 
Comme un Aigle audacieux. 

Pintar that Eagle mounts the Skies, 
ie Virtue leads the noble May: 

Tio like a Hulture Boi leau flies, 

Mere ſordid Intereſt ſhews the Prey. 
Ven ouce the Peet's Honour ceaſes, 
From Reaſon far his Tranſports rove, 
Au Boilcau for eight hundred Pieces 
Makes Lewis rake the all of Jove. 


_ — 


There was a Critick in France, who fell upon Balzac for 
laying to a great Miniſter of State, T, Actions of your 
Life ore ſuch, that after having ſeen them we can ſcarce 


tr lov 1D 3 6 . 
_ bene? Them, © We might ſay of great Actions, as that 


: Critick teaches us, that we cou'd not have believ'd them 
* if we nad not ſeen them; but to ſay they are incre- 
: dible, aiter having ſeen them, is fooliſh; for no Body 
er but believe a Thing which he is ſure that he has 
l — Ne- it the warlike Acts of Anais des Gaules, we 
l _ believe them, and not doubt at all of their being 
, «one, it we had been preſent. *Tis therefore very filly 
© to tell a great Man his Actions are ſuch, that we can 
icarce believe them after having ſeen them. One cou'd 
„ Jt well fay ſo of the Charms and Spells of the Enchan- 
. Urganza,” Father Bou hours takes this Criticiſm to be 
e and no better than a Cavil. In common Diſcourſe 
f is laid often, Tcord not have believ'd it if I bad not feen 
": But Eloquence is not bound up like common Diſcourſe z 
ad that we may give the ſtronger Idea's of what is ſur- 
M 2 | priſing 
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prifing and extraordinary one may expreſs it afiet 
this Manner, I can ſcarce believe it, after having ſeen it 
This Expreſſion is more fine and more figurative than the 
other. Beſides, a Thought may be very good in Verſe 
which wou'd not run ſo well in Proſe ; and tho' what Bal. 
zac ſaid is paflable; yet the fame Thought in Verſe. 
aſſes better, and leaves no Room for cavilling. This 
| of Mr. Prior, in a Hymn to the Sun, is very fine 
and delicate. King William and Queen Mary the Sub- 
ject. 
For thy own Glory ſing our Sovereign's Praiſe, 
Goa of Verſes and of Days: © 
Let all thy tuneful Sons adorn 
T heir laſting Works <eirb William's Name; 
Let choſen Muſes yet unborn, | 
' Take great Maria fer their future T heam : 
Eternal Structures tet them raiſe 
Ou William's and Maria's Praiſe : 
Nor wwant new S$ubjeft for the Song, 
© Nor fear they can exhauſt the Store, 
Till Nature's Muſick lies unſtrung ; 
Til thou, great Goa, ſpalt loſe thy double Pow'r, 
And touch thy Lyre, and ſhoot thy Beams no more. 


We very often meet with Delicacy in fine Raillery and 
witty Repartee. There is as much of this in polite Con- 
verſation in England as in Italy or France. The Charac- 
ter of the Frg/iſh for Wit, has more Solidity ; that of the 
French and [talians more Vivacity. The Wit of the Ha. 
Hans and French comes ſooner, but it does not ſtay ſo long 
as that of the Engliſh ; and if we compare Delicacy to a 


Perfume, may we not ſay, that of the [ralians and French 


is more quick; that of the Eugliſh is more fragrant, This 
Delicacy has often a Keenneſs, which is ſomewhat ally'd 
to Satyr. As the Anſwer of a Courtier, who had been a 
Prince's Ambaſſador. His Mafter telling him he was /ikt 
an Ox, he reply'd, Ir may be ſo, Sir, for I have had tle 
Honour on ſeveral Occaſions to repreſent you. Thus a certain 
Grecian, who was ſaid to be very like Auguſtus, anſwer'd 
that Emperor with great Quickneſs and Delicacy : Mas 


gour Moti er never at Rome? ſaid Auguſtus 53 Nogny Lori, 


reply'd the Grecian, but my Father was often, The con- 
ceal'd Senſe here renders the Thought delicate ; for the 


Hearer or Reader diſcovers that both Auguſtus, and the 
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Grecian intended they both had one Father or one Mo- 
ther, and in ſuch Concealment and ſuch Diſcovery conſiſts 
the Delicacy of Thought. 

Pere Bouborrs ranks thoſe Thoughts about 
P:terity's believing, among ſuch as are worn Novelty. 
our, and therefore not to be made uſe of. The 


figelt Things ceaſe to be fine, by being ſaid over and over 
gain. 'Tis Novelty or the new Turn Cicero commends in 
me Thoughts of Crates, that gives Luſtre and Value to 


our own. He then mentions a Thought on the invincible 
Monarch again, which he thinks is too much worn; that 


atter he had conquer'd his Enemies, he conquer'd himſelf, 


and triumph'd over his own Courage. Much like what 
has been often ſaid of great Artiſts in their ſeveral Arts, 
when they have perform'd ſomething better than had been 
done before: After having ſurpaſt ali others, he ſurpaſſes 
Vun, ſays Cicero of Craſſus. Ceteros a Craffo ſempe r cm- 
mes, 1% autem die eriam ipſum a je ſuperarum. De Orat. 
. 3. c. 1. Ieoiture makes uſe of the ſame Thought with 
Relation to Balzac, in a Letter to him: © I have ſeen no- 
* thing ot yours fince your Departure, but what ſeems to 
mae to be much above what you ever did before, and by 


_ © theſe laſt Productions you have gain'd the Honour of 


* ſurpaſſing him, who ſurpaſt all others” He has cutaone 
bunſeff, is a Saying that's worn in all Languages antient 
and modern, But this very Saying is 621746ze, ſince this 
Work was begun, by a modern Player in a very fooliſh Pre- 
ice to a very witty Comedy, at leaſt as far as he had no 
Hand in it ; where, ſpeaking of a famous Actreſs, who de- 
ſerres a better Panegyriſt, he tells her, It was not enough 
70 [oy ſpe had outdone her own outdoing : ſuch Stuff indeed 
as this is too mean to be mention'd, were it not to ſhew 
how ridiculous the Uſe of worn Phraſes is, eſpecially when 
there is a Price ſet upon them; and the ignorant Writer 
thinks he has done ſomething extraordinary in uſing them. 
Sure | am, that a French Pane yriſt out-did himſelf and 


every one elſe, when he ſaid of the great Lewis, he had 


011911/'4 Viftory itſelf. An antient Author, in Praiſe of 
Theoa-ſins, has the ſame Expreſſion; Ty ipſius Victoriæ 
Vitcr oinnem cum Armis iram depoſuiſti. Thou haſt vau- 
quſr's Victory, and with your Arms quitted all Thoughts 
of Revenge. As old as Theodoftus's Panegyriſt is, the Ex- 
preſſion is older, Cicero ſeems to be the Inventor of it, 
and by making uſe of it twice in the ſame Oration, it 

M 3 looks 
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looks a little worn in the laſt Place, and has loſt the Grace 


of Novelty which it had in the firſt. After having ſaid 
to Ceſar, © You have already vanquiſh'd all other Victor 
* by your Equity and by your Clemency, but to Day you 
„ have vanquiſh'd your ſelf.” He udds, You have van- 
* quiſh'd Victory itſelf in reſtoring to the Vanquiſh'd 
* what had been taken from them ; for your Clemency 
e hath ſav'd us all, when, as victorious, you had a Right 
« to deſtroy us. You are therefore the only invincible 
Captain, by whom Victory her ſelf, as proud and fu- 
« rious as ſhe is by Nature, is vanquiſh'd.” Ceteros qui- 
dem omnes vittores jam ante equitate & Miſericordia vice- 
ras : hoaterno vero die teipſum viciſti. Ihſam viftorian vi- 
cifſe videris: refte igitur unus invittus es, a quo etiam ip. 


ſins Viftorie cenaitio viſque devicta ef. Orat, pro Ligar, 


There are Thoughts on Victory and the Moderation of the 
Conqueror, which are not ſo much worn as this is: As that 


of the ſame Panegyriit upon T heodoſirs : Feciſti ut nemo ſibi 


victus, te Victore, videatur. Pacat. Dur Behaviour dn, 


ſuch, that no Body betiev'd himfelf vanquiſ'd, tho“ you were 


vittorious. A great Magiſtrate in France ſaid in an Ha- 
rangue to a publick Aſſembly; * Our invincible Monarch 
might have made himſelf Maſter of Europe, it he had 
* not choſe rather to be able than to be willing to do 
what he cou'd. By giving Peace to Europe, he did not 
* leflen the Glory of ſeeing himſelf Matter of Enrope ; and 
eon the contrary, he never made her ſo ſenſible that he 
was ſo, or might be ſo if he pleas'd.” When I read ot 
the French King's giving Peace to Europe, I call to Mind 


how his prime Miniſter Monſ. 4e Torcy was begging Peace 


for his Maſter fifteen or ſixteen Years ago, in a little Town 
on the Frontiers of H Aland, in Terms that wou'd have 
rais'd Pity, had not our Hearts been harden'd by the Rava- 
ges and Cruelties he had been the Author of. The next 
Panegyrick upon him is a merry one. The Subject is bis 
molt Chriſtian Majeſty's exemplary Moderation in the Uſc 
of his Victories, and the Tenderneſs of his Generals to the 
Citizens of the Cities they either ſtole or bought, This 
Thought, ſays Father Bouhonrs, is not worn at all. Iis 
new out of the Mint, and was about the Time that the 
French Armies were maſſacring the Hollanders, and laying 
Heidelberg and the other Cities of the Palatinete in Aſhes. 
< The King knows no leſs how to make his Subjects to 
« obey than his Enemies to fear him. He wars only to _ 
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ger thoſe he ſubdues happy; and has found out ſome- 
thing more glorious in Victory than Victory itlelf.” This 
wou'd be extreamly fine and delicate, were there one Syl- 
able of Truth init. So wou'd what follows be. A Mem- 
ber ot the French Academy ſaid in a Speech to the King, 
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« That the Soldiers fought, like Heroes, they were ſo ani- 
« mated by his Preſence 3 but after having overborn all 
that ſtood in their Way, they ſtopt in the midit of the 
« [mpetuoſity of their Courage at his Command, and it 
colt him only a Word to hinder the Deſolation of a flou- 
« riſhing City. © You Had rhe Pleaſure, Sir, as once to 
« take azzd to ſave the Town, and you were Heſs ſatisfy'd in 
* fendring your ſelf Maſter of it, than in preſerving it.“ 
The Reader will obſerve that theſe Thoughts are fine and 
delicate of themſelves, and are only render'd ridiculous 
or rather ſhocking, by the Falſehood and Flattery that are 
in them. The Members of the French Academy laid about 
them ſo furiouſly in Praiſe of this invincible immortal 
Man, that Hy/erbole was at laſt become too weak a Figure 
for them, and the Emulation among them was, who cou'd 
invent beſt on that Subject without any Regard to Truth 
or Decency. Upon the Reception of a famous Archbiſhop 
into that Body, a Panegyrick upon the King was ſpoken, 
wherein the Speaker ſaid, © He it is who marches at the 
Head of his Armies, who by his Conduct aſtoniſhes the 
« oldelt and wiſeſt Captains, and by his Valour the moſt 
brave and reſolute Soldiers; who forces, who gains, who 
4 over runs Places and Provinces entire, as a Torrent which 
Winter renders ſtill more rapid. There is nothing want- 
ing to his Glory, but what is always wanting to that of 
* Heroes, which is, that People can hardly bring them- 
* {elves to reſiſt them, or tarry for them, and their Repu- 
tation leaves much the leſs to do for their Arms.” Which 
is very delicate, and out of the Way. I have all along 
affected, and ſhall affect, after repeating what the Flat- 
terers in France ſaid of their great Monarch, to repeat what 
ſome plain Dealers in Exgliſ ſay of himz and every one 
that knows the Characters of Tamerlane and Bajazer, will 
— = finely they are contraſted, as Mr. Pope calls, it by 
Ar. K. 


Baj. Thou pedant Talker! Ha! art thou a Ning, 
ef ſacred Power, Heav'ns darling Attribute; 
Ana doſt thou prate Leagues, and Oaths, and 
Prophets? M 4 1 bate 
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:k, Perdition to his Name, 
24 would have met you both, 


"_ C2 3 © an Nature, for Deſtruttion, 
« JL. 4 1s not of human Kind; 
| 


3 


that haunts in Woods remote, 
tears not the fearful T1, ravelley, 
njiry provoke not. 


Cauje, when Empire bids 
3 he born for but Aubition? 
i Hunger, tis his Call of Nature; 


— The mble Appetite, «hich will be ſarigy 4, 
Aud, like the Food of Gods, makes hi 


m immortal. 


Tam. H:nceforth I will not wonder we were Foes, 


Baj. 


Tam. 


Since Souls, that differ ſo, by Nature hate, 

Ani ſtrong Aiutipathy forbias their Union. 

T he noble Fire that warms me, does indeed 
Tranſcend thy Colaneſs, I am pleas'd we differ, 
Ner think alike. | | 

No. fer I think like Man, 

Thou like a Monſter, from <ehoſe hateful Preſence, 
Nature ſtarts back; and the (be fi d her Stamp 
On thy rough Maſs, and mark'd thee for a King, 
Now conſcious of her Errour, ſbe diſclainis thee, 
As frrira for her Deſtruction. 

*Tis true, I ama King, as thou haſt been, 
Hononr and Glory too have been my Aim: 

Nut the” T dare face Death, and all the Dangers 
Which furious War wears iu its bloody Front; 
Tet ↄrod T chuje to fix my Fame by Peace, 

By Fuſiice and by Mercy; and to 5 

My Vrorhies on the Bleſſings of Mankind. 

Nor world I li the Empire of the Worls 
With Ruin of the People whom I ſway, 

Or Ferfeit of my Honour. | R 


The latter is a very delicate Panegyrick on you. Milliau. 
What Bajazert is intended for, let the Reader judge. 
Mr. Row tells us ſo hiniſelf, in a Prologue to this Play, 
ſpoken on the 5th of Noveinber 1716. 


For thus onr Author ſtrove his Prince to paint: 
And tho his Strokes are weak, and Colours faint, 


Nt 
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t take once more his Labours in good Part, 
Aud ſpare bad Numbers fer an honeſt Heart. 
Ob may rhe great Original ſurvive, | 
And in cur grateful Thoughts for ever live, 
His Praiſe our Chiliren's Children ſpall confeſs, 
And Ages yet to come, immortal William vleſs. 


I ſhall now ſhew, that great King in another Contraſt, 
his glorious Reign, in Oppoſition to the Reigns of the two 
Janes s, and the two Charles's, his Predeceflors in the 
Britiſh Throne : Reigns that are repreſented by Arch- 
dezcon Hard, as the golden Age of Britain. Mr. Con- 
greve, in his Poem the Birth of the Muſe, having 
ſpoken of the Reign of Queen Hixabeth; 

Thus on the Baſe of Eiapire firm ſhe ſtands, 

White bright Eliza rules the willing Lands. 
proceeds, | 

But ſoon a touring Sky comes on apace, 

Aud Fate revers'd fpezrs an ill omen A Face. 


This /ouring Sky, is the very ſame which the Hiſtorian 
- » Echarda, calls the Bright northern Star, or King James I. 

who, as Arch-biſhop H birgift ſaid, ſpoke by the Spirit of 

God. 
The Void of Heaven a gloomy Horreur fills, 
Aud cloudy Veils invetve her ſpining Hills, 
Of Greatneſs paſt no Footſteps ſhe retains, 
Sun in a Series of inglorious Reigns. * 
She feels the Change, and deep regrers the Sbame 
Of Honours loſt, and her diminiſb Name: | 
Conſcious ſhe ſeeks from Day to ſhrowd her Head, 
Ana glad world ſhrink beneath her roſy Bed. 


The next Verſes ſcem to be a Picture of the Hiſtory, 


Thus far, the ſacred Leaves Britannia's Woes, 
In. ſbady Dranghts and austy Lines diſcloſe. 


, But what follows is the Oppoſition, King William's re- 


trieving her loit Honour. 


T he enſuing Scene revolves a martial Age, 

Aud ardent Colours gild the glowing Page. 
Behcla of radiant Light an Orb ariſe, 
Which kindling Day, reſtores the darken'd Skies; 


N * The Reigns of the Royal Houſe of Stuart now writing. 
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T hate the Greek, Perdition to his Name, 

As 1 ao thee, ana would have met you both, 

As Death 40es human Nature, for Deſtruftion, 
Tam. Canſeleſs to hate, is not of human Kind; 

T he ſalvage Brute that haumts in Woods remote, 

And Dejart-Wilas, tears not the fearful Traveller 

Hunger, or ſome Injury provoke not. ; 
Baj. Can a King want a Cauſe, when Empire bids 

Go 01? What ts he born for but Ambition? 

It is lis Hunger, tis his Call of. Nature; 

The noble Appetite, «hich will be 7 

Aud, like the Food cf Gods, makes him immortal. 
Tam. Hcnceforth T will not wonder we were Foes, - 

Since Souls, that differ ſo, by Nature hate, 

Aud ſtrong Autipathy forbids their Union. 
Baj. The noble Fire that warms me, does indeed 

Tranſcend thy Colaneſs, I am pleas'd we differ, 
Nor think alike, 

Tam. No---- er I think like Man, 

Thou like a Monſter, from wheſe hateful Preſence, 

Nature ſtarts back; and tho (be fd her Stamp 

On thy rough Maſs, and mark'd thee for a King, 

Now conſcious of her Erraur, ſhe diſclaims thee, 

As ferm for her Deſtruction. 

*Tis true, I am a King, as thou haſt been, 

THomonr and Glory too have been my Aim: 

Put tho I dare face Death, and all the Dangers 

Which furious War wears in its bloody Front ; 

Tet rrornld T chi to fix my Fame by Peace, 

Ry Fuſirce and by Mercy; and to _ 

My [ropiies on the Bleſſings of Mankind. 

Nor word 1 Bu the Empire of the Worls 

With Ruin of the People whom I ſway, 

Or Ferfeit of my Honour. 


The latter is a very delicate Panegyrick on King Millau. 
What Bajazer is intended for, let the Reader judge. 
Mr. Roto tells us ſo hiniſelf, in a Prologue to this Plc, 
ſpoken on the 5th of November 1716. 


For thus onr Author ſtrove his Prince to paint. 
And tho' his Strokes are weak, and Colours faint, 
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Yet rake once more his Labours in good Part, 
Aud ſpare bad Numbers fer an honeſt Heart. 
Ob may rhe great Original ſurvive, | 
And in our grateful Thoughts for ever live, 
His Praiſe our Chiliren's Children ſpall confeſs, 
Ana Ages yet to come, immortal William vleſs. 


I ſhall now ſhew, that great King in another Contraſt, 
his glorious Reign, in Oppoſition to the Reigns of the two 
James's, and the two Charles's, his Predeceſſors in the 
Britiſh Throne: Reigns that are repreſented by Arch- 
deacon E ard, as the golden Age of Britain. Mr. Con- 
greve, in his Poem of the Birth of the Muſe, having 
ſpoken of the Reign of Queen Hixabeth; | 

' Thus on the Baſe of Empire firm ſhe ſtands, 
While bright Eliza rules the willing Lands. 
proceeds, | 
But ſoon a touring $Ry comes on apace, 
Aud Fate revers'd fpewrs an ill omen'd Face. 


This ouring Sky, is the very ſame which the Hiſtorian 
Echara, calls the Bright northern Star, or King James I. 
who, as Arch-biſhop Jbirgift ſaid, ſpoke by the Spirit of 
God. | 

The Void of Heaven a gleemy Horreur fills, 

And cloudy Veils invebve her ſpining Hills. 

Of Greatneſs paſt no Footſteps ſhe retains, 

Sunk in a Series of inglorious Reigns. * 

She feels the Change, and deep regrers the Sbame 

Of Honours loſt, and her diminiſh'4 Name: 

Conſcious ſhe ſeeks from Day to ſhrowd her Head, 

And glad world ſhrink beneath her roſy Bed. 


The next Verſes ſeem to be a Picture of the Hiſtory, 


Thus far, the ſacred Leaves Britannia's Moes, 
In. ſoady Draughts and 4usky Lines diſcloſe. 


But what follows is the Oppoſition, King William's re- 


trieving her loſt Honour. 


The enſuing Scene revolues a martial Age, 

And ardent Colours gild the glowing Page. 
Behcl4 radiant Light an Orb ariſe, 

Which kindling Day, reſtores the darken'd Skies; 


* The Reigns of the Royal Houſe of Stuart now writing. 
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And ſee on Seas the beamy Ball deſtenas, 

And now its Courſe to fair Britannia bends. 

Along the foamy Main the Billows bear 

The floating Fire, and wvaſt the ſhining Sphere, 
Hail happy Omen, Hail anſpicions Sight! 

Thou glorions Guide to yet a greater Light. 

For fee a Prince, whom dau Arms array, 2 


= — — — — — 


— 


Purſuing cloſely, flows the watry May, 
Tracing the Giery thro' the ffamiug Sea. 
Britannia vie, awake, Oh faireſt Ie! 

From Iron ſleep, again thy Fortunes ſiuile. 
Once more leck up, the mighty Man behold, 
Whoſe Reign renews the former Age of Gold: 
The Fates at length the blififul Web have ſpun, 

And bi4 it round in endleſs Circles run. 


Arch-deacon Echars quite contrary to theſe juſt and beau- 
tiful Images, makes the Web to be ſpun by General Monk, 
T he enalsjs Circles to be the Miniſtry of Lauderdale, Fefforys, 
Oc. How will Bolle, Malice againſt that glorious King, 
look after this! Let us ſee what Delicacy there is in his 
Harangue to the Academy, on his being admitted a Mem- 
ber. He ſpeaks of the Prince of Orange. By a kind of 
% Enchantment, that obſtinate Enemy of the King's Glory, 
4 that induſtrious Contriver of Wars and Confederacics, 
e who. had labour'd ſo long to {tir up all Europe againſt 
« him, found himſelf, it I may uſe the Expreſſion, in a 
« State of Impotence, ty'd up on every Side, and rcduc'd 
« to the wretched Vengeance of diſperſing Libels, of ſend- 
te ing forth Cries and Reproaches !” That Congregation 
of Flatterers, cou'd bear all this folemnly ſaid in Injury 
of the greateſt Reputation upon Earth. The French King 
could bear all this, tho' himſelf was reduc'd to ſo wretch- 
ed 'a Vengeance, as to have a Libel preter'd in one of 
his Parliaments, againſt the Prince of Orange, by the Stile 
of Bureher of the Hague. Mr. Congreve gives us another 
Sort of Picture of King Milliam in theſe Verſes. 


Fer William's Genius ev'ry Soul inſpires, 
Aud warms the frozen Youth with warlike Fires; 
Already ſee the hoſtile Troops retreat, 

Aud ſeem ferewarn'd of their impending Fate. 
Already routed Foes his Fury feel, 

Aud fly the Force of his unerring Steel, 

Tie haughty Gaul, who well till now might boaſt, 
A matchleſs Sword, and unreſiſted Hoſt, 
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Att his foreſeen Approach the Field 771 


His Cities tremble, and his Empire ſhakes. 


Father Boubonrs obliges us to make frequent Mention of 
the great Sayings in Praiſe of King Witham, by his often 
citing the Panegyricks which were laviſhly waited on the 
French King. He then proceeds, and informs 
us, that. a little A/legory will ſometimes ren- Allegory. 
Jer a Thought fine. The Inſtance he gives, 


is out of a Poem, written by a zealous Papiſt, wherein the 


Poct complains of the Favour the Hugonors met with in 
France at that Time, when the Government there was 
lulling them into that Security which haſten'd their De- 
ſtruction. The Allegory was a Dog he made to repre- 
ſent the Papiſts, and which had been kill'd by the Wounds 
he had recciv'd. 


Pour abboyer un Huguenot 

On m' a mis en ce piteux eſtre 

L'autre jour je mordis un Preſtre, 
Et perſonne ne m'en dit mot. 


For barking at a Hugonot, 

I xvas left in this ſas Plight 

T bit a Prieſt the other Day, 

And not a Word was ſaid about it, 


Sometimes alſo a Thought may be delicate without Alle- 
gory, and without Fiction; and a witty Turn has help'd 
a Man out at a Pinch, when he hardly expected it. Af: 
ter the Fall of Sejanus, when every Body rail'd at him, 
a Roman Knight ſtood up for him, and own'd that he 
had been his Friend, which was then look'd on as a 
heinous Crime; but Tacitus tells us, that he got clear 
by addrefling himſelf thus to Tiberius. Annal lib, 6, Non 
* eſt noſtrum æſtimare quem ſupra cæteros & quibus de 
* cauſis extollas. Tibi ſummum rerum judicium Dii 
* dedere, nobis obſequii gloria relicta eſt. Inſidiæ in Rem- 


publicam, confilia cædis adverſus Imperatorem punian- 


tur: de amicitia & officiis idem finis, & te, Cæſar, & nos 
* abſolverit. 
Tis not for us, Ceſar, to examine the Merit of a 
* Man, whom you have rais'd above others, nor the Rea- 
" ſons you had to raiſe him. The Gods have given 
** you Power to judge ſovereignly of all Things. Nothing 
remains for us, but the Glory of obeying. If Sejanus 
* torm'd any Deſigns againſt the Safety of the Empire, 
«6 or 
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or the Life of the Emperor, let him be puniſh'd, But 
« as to the Friendſhip we had for him, and the Reſpect 
* we paid him, the ſame Reaſon that juſtifies you ren- 
ders us innocent. 

TuIS Thought is as generous and grand, as it is fine 
and delicate. Tis like that of Amintas in Quintus Curtius 
who being accus'd of Intimacy with Phitoras, whoſe Con. 
ſpiracy was juſt diſcover'd, defended himſelt thus before 
Alexander. ] am fo far from diſowning my Friendſhi 

to Philatas, that I confeſs I courted it; and do you think 
« it ſtrange, that we ſhould make our Court to a Man, 
« who was in your Favour himſelf, and Son of your Fa- 
« yourite Parmenio? Molt certainly 'tis you Sir, to ſpeak 
„ the Truth, that has occaſion'd us all this Trouble and 
« Danger. Who was the Cauſe that all who would ob- 
* tain your good Graces, made their Application to him? 
« was it not your felt ? You rais'd him ſo high, 'twas im- 
e poſlible for us not to defire his Friendſhip, or fear his 
Hatred. If that is a Crime, few, I ſay none are inno- 
« cent.” Tu Hercule, fi verum audire vis, Rex, hujus 
nobis Periculi canſa es. Quis enim alius effecit ut ad 
Philotam 4ccurrerent, qui placere vellent tibi? Ts apud te 
Juit, cujus gratiam exfetere, & iram timere poſſemus. Si 
hoc crimen eſt, tu paucos innocentes habes, immo Hercule 
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ne minem. 7 
Wren a Thought is at once both ſubtle and judici- T 

' ous, it adds much to the Delicacy of it; as the Reffection 6 
of Firgil, on the Imprudence or Weakneſs of Orpheus, 0 
who in bringing his Wife out of Hell, look'd back, and 
loſt her again in a Moment. f 
Cum Subita incautum dementia cepit amantem 3 6 
Ignoſcenda quidem : ſcirent fi ignoſcere manes. " 
Georg. 4. is 

When ſtrong Deſi res th' impatient Youth invaat ; | t 

By little Caution, aud much Love betray d: ſi 

A Faulr which eaſy Paracn might receive, « 
Were Lovers jusges, or cou'd Hell forgive. Dryd. | * 
* the Spaniſh Poet, has given another Turn to this 6 
cent into Hell of Orpheus, to look after his Wife. | : 

Al infierno el Tracio Orfeo tr 

Su muger baxo a buſcar : s 8 

Que non pudo a peor lugar: . 7 
Lievarle tan mal deſſeo. | a 


Cante 
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Canto y al mayor tormento 

Puſo ſuſpenſion y eſpanto, 

Mas que lo dulce del Canto 

La novedad del intento. 

El trite Dios ofendido 

De tan eſtrano rigor, 

La bena que hallo mayor 

Fue bolverlo a ſer marido, 

Y aunque ſu muger le dio 

Por pena de ſu pecado: 

Per premio de lo cantado 
Perder la facilito 
Ihen Orpheus weary of his Life, 
Went to Hell to ſeek his Wife; 
Some (ay, ſince Cuckola was the Caſe, 
His Buſineſs there «vas like the Place, 
IWhere elſe could he have gone as <well, 
A IWife to look for, as to Hell? 
TH ternal Pow'rs who found his Strains, 
Suſpended their infliftea Pains ; 
Gave him again his Houſehold Curſe, 
And thought they could nor plague him orſe : 

But to reward his Harps feet Souna, 

Le Wife wwas loſt as ſoon as found. 


Pere Borlonr's does not give this as an Inſtance of true 
Delicacy; there may be | Wir in it, but ſurely it is 
not very delicate, as is this ſaying of Tacitus on Galba's 
(Government : Major privato viſtts aum privatus fuit; S 
(unit conſenſu capax Inperij, 15 imperaſſet. © While 
he was a private Man, he ſeem'd too great for one; and 
* all the World would have thought him worthy of the 
Empire, had he never been Emperor.” Of this Kind 
is what Piny ſays of the Emperor Trajan's Liberali 
to F21/t in a Time of Scarcity. Actum erat 4e . 
ſima gente fi libera fuiſſet.“ The molt fruitful Province 
in the World had been irreparably loſt, if ſhe had been 
* irce.” The learned Jeſuit cannot give an Exam 
or two out of the antient or modern Authors, which are 
not French ; but we muſt have many out of the Writings 
of his Countrymen, and always to the Credit of his Coun- 
try, or the King of it. One of their Authors faid of 
Saint Lewes. The Action he did «could be accu of Te- 
rity, it Heroick Val ur was not above all Rules. Am 
another ſpeaking of the Paſſage of the Rhine, _ the 
| reuch 
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French invaded Hollaud, has theſe Expreſſions. 7% Eye. 
my charg's the Cavalry as they landed ; the River is rapid 
and the Waves beat about them, enough to make any one 


| afraia, if Frenchmen were capable of Fear. 


Horrendum ! ſcirent, fi quicquam horreſcere Galli, 
If Frenchmen were capable of Fear, behave your ſolves 
hike French, and ſuch like Phraſes are ridiculous to 
us Engilſbinen; in which perhaps we are a little too na- 
tional, and nothing but the Vanity of our Neighbours, 
and their Qvervaluing themſelves, ſhould hinder us from 
allowing them to be a brave and gallant People. The 
next Example of a Thought, that has as much good Senſe 
in it as Deiicacy, is what was ſaid of the Misfortunes 
of Queen Ileurietta Maria, Wife to King Charles I. 0 
Mere, O Femme, O Reine admirable, & argne d'une meil- 
leure Fortune, ſi les Fortunes de la Terre eſtoient quelque 
choſe! Ob aamirable Mother, Wife, and Queen, <orthy 
of a better Fortune, if the Fortune of this World was worth 
any Thing. Another like Example is taken out of 
Virgil, Lib. 10. 

Rhæbe, diu, res fiqua diu mortalibus ulla eſt, 

Viximus, 


Oh Rhebus, wwe have 1iv'4 too long for me, 
If Life and Long were Terms that con'd agree. 
Dryd. 


The Reflection is fine, and the Moral excellent, but ſome 


think it is thrown away, being ſpoken to a Horſe, and 
robably there may be ſome too, that will not allow of 

Father Boubonrs Excuſe for Virgil; that he did it to imi- 
tate Homer, who makes Achilles ſpeak to his Horſe, "Tis 
natural for a Man in a Paſſion with his Horſe, or with 
any Thing elſe, to ſpeak to it, a Word or two; but a ſet 
Diſcourſe, a moral Reflection to be made to it, is, what 
I believe many will think inexcuſable in both Homer and 
Virgil, unleſs the Horſe could have ſpoke again, as Ba- 
laam's Aſs did. The French Sappi is * introduced, 
ſpeaking in the Praiſe of Louis Le Grand. | 

Meſme dans les plaifirs il eſt toujours Hero. 

E'en iu his Pleaſures, he is ſtill a Heroe, 


Madam de Maintenon, Madam 4: Monteſpan, Madam de 
la Valette, 8c. were better Judges of that Heroiſm, than 
the Sapph of Traue. What the ſays of a Feſtival at Mar- 


ly, where the Lords and Ladies of the Court, play'd and 
; purchas 
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archas'd what they had a Mind to, without coſting them 
any Thing, is equally fine and delicate, The King only 
lolt <r/1at ail the reſt gain's, if one way call that boſing, to 
Jade the Pleaſure of giving, without aefiring ſo much as 
Tanks for it. - 1 with the following Reflection had been 
made £:7/2/;ſp before the Hiſtory ot the Grans Rebellion, 
or Arch- dcacon Echara's Hiſtory of Euglaud had been 
written.“ All political Reflections, ſuch eſpecially as 
« we meet with in Hiſtory, ought to be very delicate. 
© Thoſe Hillorians are not to be born with, who affect 
© to be ſententious, and yet ſay nothing but what is com- 
„ mon.” As Ecvara, when he ſays of Monk's watching 
Lambert, as a Cat watches a Morſe, &c. All - 
Reflections in Hiſtory are intended to keep Hiſtorical 
the Reader awake, and teach him ſomething Refiections. 
that is new. Thoſe that are not delicate, but 

what every one might have thought, are ſo far from 
awakening, that they dull the Reader, if they do not pro- 
voke him, by telling him what he knew betore. 

Tacitus. has more Reflections than any other Hi- 
florian 5 he has rather too many than too few; but they 
are excellent, and the Political Hints which are ſcat- 
ter up and down in his Narration, make amends for 
the Roughneſs of his Stile. 

Marx1ANA is very ſententious in his Hiſtory of Spain, 
politely and purely written in Latin and Spaniſh, Lis 
{omewhat ſurpriſing that having taken Liuy for his Mo- 
del, as to Stile, he ſtwuld imitate Tacitus as to Refllec- 
tions; nay, ſo exact an Imitation, that ſometimes his 
Thoughts are the very ſame with thoſe of Tacitus. 
Speaking of Carilus, Arch-biſhop of Toledo, who repre- 
hended Hon Pedro, the Cruel, tor his Debauchery, for 
which the Tyrant heartily hated him; He ſays, The 
King's Reaſons for hating the Arch-biſnop, were ſo auch 
tre more ſtrong, by how much they were unjuſt, Tacitus 
has the ſame Expreſſion, almoſt Word tor Word, when he, 
ſpeaks of the ſecret Hatred which Tiberius and Livia 
bore Germanicns. Odii canſe acricres quia iniquæ: Mariana. 
Anvns occultis in ſe Patrui Avieque Odiis, quorum canſe 
ecriores, quia inique : Tacitus. Upon Ferdinand V. King 
ot. Arragon'”s, leaving the Aſſembly of the Eſtates at 
S4r12{}*, to repair to S?g0via, on News of the Death of 
Henry IV. his, Brother in Law; and there being a great 
Party form'd againit him, ia Favour of Joan, Dauber 
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of Henry, Mariana reflects thus. Ncthing is more ſafe 
than to make haſte in all Demeſtick Divi ions, wherein 
Execution is more neceſſary than Deliberation. Bello Ci- 
vili facto magis quam conſulto opus, nihilque feſtinatione 
tutius: Mariana, Nihil in Diſcordijs civilibus feſtinatione 
tutius, ubi facto potius quam conſulto opus eſſet. Tacitus, 
of Vitellius's Soldiers. Strada, who propos'd Tacitus for 
his Model rather than Z:vy, has not ſtolen ſo much from 
the former as Mariana has done, tho' the latter was his 
Model, or has conceal'd his Thetts better. Yet however 
we do find them out now and then : as where he ſays in 
his Wars of Flanaers ; Viliſſimo cuique creſcit audacia, fi 
ſe timeri ſentiat. The greateſt Cowards grow bold, if 
they find their Enemies are afraid of them. Tacitus 
doubtleſs gave him the Hint, by ſaying of the Populace, 
Nihil in vulgo moaicum, terrere ni paveant. There is no 
mean among the vulgar, it they don't fear themſelves, 
they make others afraid. One of the fineſt Reflections 
in Strada is borrow'd from Tacitus, where he ſpeaks of 
Tiberius's and Livia's affected Lamentations for the Death 
of Germanicus, Periifſe Germamcum nulli jactantius me- 
rent, quam qui maxime lætantur. No Perſons were outward- 
ly more affected for the Neath of Germamicus, than thoſe 
who inwardly mot rejoic'd at it. Strada: Nulli jactantiùs fi- 
dem ſuam obligant quam qui maximè violant. No Per- 
ſons plight their Faith with more Oftentation, than thoſe 
who ſooneſt break it. This is rather borrow'd than ſtole, 
rather an Imitation than a Copy; and had Mariana done 
no more in the Reflections he took from Tacitus, he 
would not have been cenſur'd for it. After all, there are 
excellent political Maxims, in both the one and the other 
Strada and Mariana, which perhaps are their own, tho 
they have much of Sameneſs in them, as Mariana; Fer? 
in omni certamine qui poten ſior eſt, quamvis optimo jure 
nitatur, injuriam tamen fats re videtur. In all Differences 
among Princes, the moſt powerful ſeem to be in the 
Wrong; let the Right be ever ſo much on their Side. 
Strada neque credi aggreſſurum, qui non ſit ſuperior. The 
weakeſt is never thought the Aggreſſor. How extreamly 
juſt, fine, and delicate are all theſe Thoughts ! and in- 
deed, how juſt are all Pere Bouhours Obſervations z but 
where he takes his Examples from Panegyricks on tas 
Kings and Princes of France ! He goes on, 
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An Appearance of Falſehood, is ſometimes what makes 
aul fine. Tis ſaid, The Hours are longer than 
Years, which is true in one Senſe : For the Duration of 
Hours, with Reſpect to Trouble and Care, is more 
ſet than that of Years, which have no Reſpect to 


them, | 


The Happy have whole Years, and thoſe they chuſe: 
[ie Unhappy have but Hours, and thoſe they loje. 


lo finely thought ; with the Happy, the Time goes as they 
ould have it 3 with the Unhappy, all Opportunities of 
doing themſelves good are loſt. The Thought is falſe 
in Appearance; the Unhappy have their Years to their 
Sorrow, as well as the Happy, and the Happy have their 
Hours as well as the Unhappy : But the Conſtruction is 
ialt, fine, and delicate. A Princeſs ſaid in France, The 
Sur makes fair Weather only for the People. She meant 
that the Converſation of Perſons, who are dear to us, 
is pleaſanter than the faireſt Weather; and ſo it is: For let 
the Sky be ever ſo ſerene, and the Sun ſhine ever ſo 
bright, Time will be tedious without the Company of 
thole we love. The Propoſition however ſeems to be 
talfe, and it is that only which renders it beautiful. The 
Propofition is every Way falſe, and conſequently no Way 
beautitub; one can have the Converſation of Friends in 
fair Weather, as wel Nas toul, and the Goodneſs of the 
Weather, will ever contribute to the Alacrity of the Com- 
pany. One can converſe with them in Gardens and Fields, 
and with the more Joy, the pleaſanter the Day is, in fair 
as well as foul Weather, mae the Princeſs not have had 
in Hafinite deal of Wit, to have ſaid ſo whimſical a Thing. 
The Rina of Tafſo, in the laſt Battle between the Chri- 
trans and Saracens kills more Men, than he gave Blows. 


Die più morti che Colpi. 


And a Trench Author ſaid of their Grand Monarque, that 
in his Anſwers, he ſpoke more Things than Words. The 
At of Falſehood in theſe two Thoughts, renders them 
both delicate, We know very well the Meaning of the 
More Alen, and are not at all deceived by it: Beſides, 
there is Truth in both of them. One Blow might kill more 
than one Perſon, and in one Word might be many under- 
ood. Cicero ſays of Thucydides ; Ita creber eſt rerum fre- 
ent ia, ut verborum ꝓrope numerum ſententiarum numero 

N conſequatur. 
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conſequatur. The Number of Things in his Diſcourſe ; 


almoſt as great as that of Words. Pere Bouhours thinks UNS 
the French ipoken of the King is better than the Latin quan 
1 ait plus ae Choſes que ae Paroles. He ſays more Things PLL 
than Words: to ſigniſie that his Anſwers were ſhort, and cap. 
to the Purpoſe. | ; cordi 
Ir, as | have read, King William made all his Speeches Pain 
firſt himſelf in French, and gave them to his Council in more 
rg - to be render'd into Z77g/1ſ9 and revis'd ; No Prince we C 
ever ſpoke more monary + nor eloquently. The Author who 
of the Hclland Journal ſays, he had ſeen one of thcſe Pictu 
Manuſcript Speeches in Hench, as it was revis'd, and that Valu 
all the Alteration was the Church of England, inſtead of of wl 
Egliſs Anglicane, the Anglican Church, which was alter'd and g 
at the Motion of the Lord Mordaumt, now Earl of Te. nta. 
terborough. Of. the laſt conciſe Way of Thought and Ex- ib. c. 
reſſion, is that of Salluſt, In maxima Fortuna minima FU 
licentia eſt. Coſtar was ſo delighted with it, that he tranſ- light 
lated it three ſeveral Ways. The more Men have of Fir» WR furpri 
zune, the teſs Licence ſpouli they allow themſelves; the ly ple 
more their Fortune permits them, the leſs they ſnould per. elpect 
mit themſelves; and when their Power has no Bounds, , Hot at 
they ſpould ſet the more narrow Limits to their Deſires, 75 
Pere Boubonrs tranſlates it thus, In great Fortune there's pigr: 
teſs Liberty, which preſerves the Turn of the Thought 8 
better; and he adds, May not one ſay, there is ſomething 
of Falſehood in it? how comes it, that thoſe who have D 
+ moſt Power, have leſs Liberty? Yet, ſo it is, when we ex 
amine the Matter thoroughly. Perſons who have an ab- Q 


ſolute Power, the Height of whoſe Condition e ſes 

them to the Eyes of the World, ought to allow — — Q 

in fewer Things than others. And in this Senſe it is, 

we mult underſtand what Seneca ſays, Ceſari muta nm 

licent, quia cmmid licent, Many Things are not permitted Þ 

to Ceſar, becauſe all Things are permitted, 
Tres = Thoughts are . the Nature of thoſe, which 

the Tame Seneca calls myſterious, ſunt qui ſenſus Prei, 
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aant, & hinc gratiam ſperent, i ſententia pependerit, & 90 
audienti Suſpicionem ſui fecerit. Ep. 114. where more 1s | 
underſtood than ſeen, as in thoſe Pictures Pliny ſpeaks © 
of, which, tho' admirably well painted, and good Judges 
allow'd them to be in Perfection, yet they till diſcover'd f 


* . Q p 
ſomething more than the Painting expreſs'd, and ſhew 


that the Painters Genius went beyond his Art. In ams I The Fa! 
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bus eins Operibus intelligitur flus ſemper 
quam pingittir, & cum Ars ſumma ſit, Inge- Myſterious 
rim tamen ultra Artem eſt. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 35. T Hong his. 
cap. 10. For this Reaſon alſo it is that ac- 
cording to the ſame Pliny, the latter Pieces of excellent 
Painters, even thoſe that are unfiniſh'd, have deſerv'd 
more to be admir'd, than finiſh'd Pieces. For, befides that 
we can't help grieving for the Loſs of thoſe great Maſters 
who were hinder'd by Death from finiſhing ſuch rare 
Pictures, and that our Grief makes us ſet the more 
Value on what remains of theirs; we have a Glimpſe 
of what they would have added, had they liv'd longer, 
and gueſs what their very Thoughts were. Quffe iu lis 
lncamenta reliqua, ipſœꝗ; cogitationes artificum ſpettantur, 
ib. c. 11. a 

FUR THE R, there are delicate Thoughts, which de- 
lioht the Underſtanding by ſuſpending it at firſt, and 
ſurprizing it afterwards. Nothing can be more exquiſite- 
ly plecfing, it muſt be attended with a little Rapture, 
eipecially, if the Mind be elevated as well as ſurpriz'd, and 


bot atter Mr. Bays's Marfner. In that Suſpenſion and Sur- 


riſe, all their Delicacy conſiſts, as is ſeen in this French 
1 
Superbes Monumens que voſtre vanitè 
Eſt inutile pour la Gloire 
Des Grand Heros don't la Memoire 
Merite I [Jmmortalite |! 
Que ſert-il que Paris aux Bords de ſon Canal 
Expoſe de nos Rois ce grand Original, 
Qui ſceũt fi. bien regner, qui ſceùt 5 bien combattre? 
On ne parle point d' Henri quatre 
On ne parle que du cheval. 


Proud Monuments ! How uſeleſs is your Vanity 
To the Glory of thoſe Heroes, 


* Whieſe Memory deſerves to be Immortal 


Of «rat Uſe is it that Paris ſees 
On the Banks of her Canal, 
The Father of our Kings exp0s'd, 

Who kvew ſo *eell to Reign, ſo «cell to War. 
Henry the Fourth is never nam a, 
Nothing's talk'd of but the Horſe. 


The Fall which was not Qed, and ſtrikes the Mind 
Mat once, after the firſt Th 


oughts had held it in Suſ- 
N 2 pence, 
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nce, is what makes this Epigram as fine as it is del. 
cate, 219 nova placent, ideo ſententie que deſinunt pre. 
ter opimonem delectant. Ariſt. Rhet. A Poet of the Ay. 
guſtan Age to make his Court to the Empreſs, and by 
that Means regain the Favour of the Emperor, Says, that 
Fortune in placing Z:7v:2 on the Throne of the Ceſar 
ſhew'd that ſhe is not a blind Goddeſs, but that ſhe * 
very good Eyes. 


Feemina ſed Princeps, in qua Fortuna videre 
Se probat, & cæcæ Crimina falſa tulit. 


I having always been ſaid, that Fortune is blind, one is 
ſurpriz d to hear ſhe has ſo good Eyes as to diltinguiſh 
the Merit of an accompliſh'd Princels. 

As to the Agreeable and Delicate, form'd by the Fall 
in the French Verſes, there muſt be great Care that the 
Thought comes down gently, and that it is not tumbling, 
inſtead of falling. Butler abounds with theſe Falls, and 
tho” he does not much affect Delicacy, his Thoughts an 
often very agreeable, 


Great Wits and Valonrs like great States, 
Do ſometimes ſink with their own Weights, 
The Extreams of Glory aud of Shame, 
Like Eaft and Weſt become the ſame. 

No Indian Prince has to his Palace 

More Followers, than a Thief to th Gallows. 


There is a Fall with a Vengeance, worſe than from Henry 
IV. of France to a Horſe; from an Eaſtern Monarch w 
a Thief, from a 'I'hrone to the Gallows. So eaſy is it to 
provoke Mirth, when we wou'd excite Admiration, undes 
great Care directed by good Judgement, is taken in this 
delicate Way of Thinking. 

"Twas ſaid of the antient Szppho, that Mmemoſyn? 
hearing her ſing, was afraid Mankind would make 3 
tenth Muſe of her; nay, ſhe was frequently term'd the 
tenth Muſe. Now the Number of Muſes being limited 
to nine, the firſt Time that Sappho was call'd the renth 
Muſe, the Mind mult have been a little ſurpriz'd, and 7 
Suſpence, ten Muſes having never been before heard o. 
Afterwards, when the Expreſſion was more us'd, that Sul 
pence and Surprize were taken off, and the Thought be⸗ 
came common as it is now, which will not admit o * 
licacy. The longer this Suſpenſion laſts, the finer wil 


the Thonght appear, when it is off, and the * 
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made. A Greek Poet in Praiſe of Dercylis, whoſe Wit 
ind Learning were equal to her Beauty and Charms, be- 
gins thus; * 

There are four Graces, t%o Venus's, and ten Muſes. 


And adds to prove it. 
Dercylis is 4 Grace, a. Venus, and a Muſe. 


The firſt Propoſition is a Paradox, and ſuſpends the Mind 
for we generally reckon three Graces, only one Venus, and 
nine Muſes. The Delicacy lies in encreafing the Num- 
ber, by making Dercylis a tenth Muſe, a ſecond Venus, 
and a fourth Grace. Tis a Kind of Euigma propos'd by 
the Poet, and is the more piquant, the leſs the Senſe was 
at firſt comprehended. 
Mr. Menage inſerts this Epigram out of the Anthologia 
Teroups, d Xapirts, IO dhe, rus i M 
Acęxedis c erat AN, Kopiy, Ilan. 


Tranſlated by Du Perier, 
Ecce decem Veneris Comites Venus altera & ipſa. 


Making ten Graces inſtead of ten Muſes; and we ſee by 
this, how few there were that underſtood the Greek 
Tongue in France, as well as, England, fifty Years ago. 
Menage tells us Mr, Forrm: explain'd the Greek to Du 
Perier, who was reckon'd a good Latin Poet, as was Alſo 
P.Vavaſfeur, who turn'd the Greek Verſes thus, 


Bina Venus, Muſæque decem, bis Gratia duplex: 
Dercyhis has inter, Gratia, Muſa, Venus. 


The Criticiſm is upon the Uſe of Gratia in the ſingular 
Number. Saumariuis renders the Greek thus. | 


Quarta Charis, decima es mihi Pieris, altera Cypris 
Caſſandra, una choris addita Diva tribus. 


Vords. Another French Poet render'd them thus. 


Sunt Muſæ bis quinque, duæ Veneres, Chariteſque 
Quatuor ; Alcippe 3 Muſa, Venus, Charis eſt. 
2 3 


5 . . $6. a 
Here the Critick is on Cypris and Pieris as no Greer nc... 
TIF, * 


And another thus, — 


Tres olim Charites, Venus Una, novemque Camznz» 
Nunc Charis has præter, Muſa, Venuſque Lyce es. 


N 3 And 
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And in French. 

Il eft dix Muſes, deux Venus, 

Et quatre graces de bon compte, 


En voici la raiſon : Madonte 
Fait entre elles le pardeſſus. 


Ten Muſes, and two Queens of Love, 
Four Graces you may tell: Madonta makes 
What's over and above. 


J was the more willing to take Notice of this, for that 
Pere Bouhours's Criticiſm is obſery'd in the Menagians, 
Vol. iv. p. 29. and the Verſes are taken out of the Ant. 
Agia, which Dryden repreſents as containing the very 
Dregs of Poetry. 

In x Counteſs 4% $24 was a famous Lady in the 
laſt Age, at the Court of France, much admired for her 
Wit and Beauty. A French Poet wrote the following Verſes 
to be put under her Picture, wherein ſhe was repreſented 
in a Car, like a Goddeſs in the Air. 


Quæ dea ſublimi rapitur per inania curru ? 

An Juno, an Pallas, num Venus ipſa venit ? 
Si genus inſpicias, Juno; fi ſcripta, Minerva; 
Si Spectes. Oculos, Mater Amoris crit. 


What Goadeſ ist who in that Car, 
Appears ſo glorious in the Air? 
Juno or Pallas, may it be? 

Or is it Venus who we ſee ? 
Fon regard her by her Race, 
She's Juno; / her charming Face, 
She's Venus; by her Mit Minerva. 


The Verſes on the Pictures of the Duke of Mariborong/'s 


tour Daughters, which have not yet been printed, do not 
want for Delicacy. 


Hav many Graces are there? Colon cryꝰd. 
Three --- Why diye ask it? Lycidas refiy d, 
How many Graces ſhouts there be? 
I'm fure, cries Colon, there are more than three; 
Ten Pieces ent Says Lycidas, *tis done. 
In Haſte to Marlbro' Houſe they run, 
There Venus and the Graces ſtand, 

| Drawn by ſome Roman Maſter's Hans. 
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But the fair Daughters whom fam'd Kneller areꝛv 
Happ'ning to be jirſt in View : 

As ſcon as Colon , the Door ; - 

I've loſt, ſays Lycidas, T1 ſee there's four. 
The Naivery of this Thought contributes very much to its 
Delicacy. | 

Pere Boubours is of Opinion, that there is ſomething too 

delicate in the Verſes on the Counteſs 4% Sura, or at leaſt 
too gallant z but then he commends them for the Elevati- 
on, and mentions it as an Inſtance where Delicacy and 
Greatneſs meet together in an equal Degree. If Jam not 
too fond of Mr. Wauer's fine Imagination and harmonious 
Numbers, theſe Verſes of his contain Greatneſs and De- 
licacy in as equal Degree, They are addreſs'd to Henrietta 
aria Queen-Mother of King Charles and King James II. 


A brave Romance, who wou'd exactly frame, 
Firſt brings his Knight from ſome immortal Dame : 
Aud then a Weapon ana a flaming Shield, 
Bright as his Mother's Eyes, he makes him wield, 
None night the Mother of Achilles be, 
Put the fair Pearl and Glory of the Sea. 
The Man to aum great Maro gives ſuch Fame, 
From the high Bea of Heawnly Venus came. 
Aud our next Charles, whom all the Stars deſign 
Like Wonaers to accompliſh, ſprings from thine. 


The Suſpence holds to the laſt Line, and goes off with a 
Complement and a Prophecy, which wanted nothing but 
Truth, to render it equally . and gallant; as in the 
next Verſes, addreſs'd to the Queen, Conſort to King 
James Tl. | 

To other Names our wary Mriters uſe, 

Tor are the Subject of the Britiſh Muſe, 

Diiating Miſchiefs to your ſelf unknown, | 

Alen wwrite and ate of Wounds they dare not 0Wn., 

So the Bright Sun burns all our Graſs away, 

IWiile it ineans nothing but to give us Day. 


00i4 in his 4e Ponto thinks ſomething like the French Poet 


on the Counteſs de $1128 : 


Quæ Veneris formam, mores Junonis, habendo 
Sola eſt ceelefti digna reperta toro. Lib. 3. Eleg- 
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To Venus's Form, _— Manners joins, 
1s only worthy of the Bed of Jove. 


"Tis ſpoken of Livia, the Wife of Auguſtus Ceſar. M 
like this is what Zopez de Vega * of 1 — 
Hnenia, who was alike beautiful and valiant, 


Venus era en la paz, Marte en la Guerra. 
In Peace ſhe Venus was, and Mars in War. 


Of this Kind too is Taſſo's Thought on Rinal io. 


Se il vedi fulminar fra Parme auvolto 
Marte la ſtimi, Amor ſe ſcopre il volto. 


To ſee him meet the Foe in Fight, be locks 
Like Mars, and when his Helmet's up, like Love. 


The firſt Image has Slaughter and Death in it, the 
laſt is all Sweetneſs and Beauty, which is as apreeable 
as ſurprizing. In the Image of Mars, nothing could he 
admitted but what is Fierce and Grand ; in that of Love, 
nothing but Sweetneſs and Beauty : This Mixture of the 
Rage of the one with the Charms of the other, is at 
once both ſurprizing and agreeable. There's a Delicacy 
without Mixture, as in the Pleaſantry of theſe Verſes df 
Mart : | 
Amore trouva celle qui m'eſt amere, | 


AY 


E j'y eſtois, j'en ſcay bien mieux le conte, Cc. 


The cruel Canſe of all my Care: 

T know the Thing, for I was there. 
Cry's, Ah Mamma, Ts't you my Mother ? 
But 8 ferceiv'd ſhe was another : | 
He bluſ'd ; cou'd he do teſs, that he 

A Gea ſhoula fo aq mg "OY 

No Cupid, never bluſh, cry'd J, 


Cupid, /1ghting on the Fair, ? 


Had you for ev'ry Dart an Eyes 
As tell as Argus cou d you ſee, 
You might in her miſtaken be. 


I make no doubt Mr. Prior had theſe Thoughts of Taſſ 
and Afariot in his Head when he wrote the following 
Stanza's. 1 | 
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As Afiernoon one Summer's Day, 
Venus ſtood bathing in a River, 
Cupid 4 ſpcoring went that Way, 
| New rung his Bow, new fill d his Quiver. 
With Skill he choſe his ſharpeſt Dart, | 
' With all his Might his Bou he 2rexw, 
Aim'd at his beauteous Parents Heart, 
With certain Speed the Arrow flew, 
T faint, Laie, the Goaaeſs cry'd ! 
O cruel coulaſt thou find none other 
To wreck thy Spleen on? Parricide 
Like Nero thou haſt lain thy Mother. 
Pocr Cupid ſobbing ſcarce coul ſpeak, 
Taacea, Mamma, I did not know ye, 
Alas | how eaſy my Miſtake ! 
I took you for your Likeneſs Chloe. 


According to Pere Bouhour's Inſtructions we are not to 
think it ſtrange that Veuus ſhould talk of Nero: The Sub- 
ject of the Poem turning .on Gallantry. Mr. Prior ap- 
plies a like Miſtake to the Mother of Cup14. 


When Chloe's Picture was to Venus ſhewn, 
Strpriz'4, the Goddeſs took it for her own : 

Aud what, ſays ſhe, does this bold Painter mean, 
When I was bathing thus, and naked ſeen ! 
Pleas'd Cupid heara, and checkt his Mother's Pride, 
And who's blind now, Mamma ? the Urchin cry d; 
Tis Chloe's Eye, and Cheek, and Lip, ana Breaſt, 
Friend Howard's Genius fancy'd all the reſt. 


Marict, as well as Pricr, was ſo taken with Taſſo's 
Thought, that he dreſſes it up again, and gives it thus. 
Sous vos atours bien fournis 
D' or Garnis, 
A Venus vous reſemblez 


Sous le bonnet me ſemblez 
Adonis, 


You, when. in rich Embroidery areſt, 
For Venus we miſtook ; | 


[ When with a Shephera's Cap and Veſt, 
g You like Adonis Joch. | 

My Lord Zanſdown upon Myra in her riding Habi 
A bears great Reſemblance to it. 5 8 


9 When 
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When Myra in her Sexes Garb wwe ſee, | 
Le Queen of Beauty then ſpe ſeems to be: 
Now ſair Adonis in this Male Diſguiſe, 

Or Cupid killing vit his Mother's Eyes : 

No Stile of Empire chang'd by this Remove, 
Who ſeem d the Goaaeſs, ſeems tbe God of Lo ve. 


In another Place, 


Nor Venus nor Diana <vill we name z 
7 7 — 
Myra 2s Venus and Diana 700. 


I take the following Epigram, written by Mr. Prior, 
to be of the delicate Kind: "Tis on a Flower painted by 
Varelſt. 


When fam'd Varelſt this little Wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſaf'd the growing Work to view ; 
Finding the Painter's Science at a Stand, 

T he Goaaeſs ſuatch'd the Pencil from his Hand, 
Ana finiſhing the Piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, | 
Behola one Work of mine, which neer ſhall fade. 


Pere ZBouboiurs comes, in the next Place, to a Manner 
of right Thinking which is little ſtudied by Engliſp 
Writers, and that is to praiſe and eulogize the Great, with- 
out breaking in upon Delicacy and Decency. 

Our Poets and Orators generally make a 

Praiſe au direct Attack on their Heroes and Patrons, 

Panegyrick. and deſcribe them ſo particularly that it 

ſeems as if they were afraid the good * 

lities they inveſt them with, fhould make the Reader 
miſtake their Men. 

To praiſe well is certainly one of the niceſt Things in 
Art, and no Kind of Writing requires more fine Thoughts 
and delicate Turns than this. Dire& Praiſe, be it ever 
fo true, is almoſt as bad as an Aﬀront. It diſguſts thoſe 
that read it, and they are in Pain for the Modelty of the 
Perſon to whom 'tis addreſt. If that Perſon has the leaſt 
Delicacy, he muſt be diſturb'd at the Uneafineſs ſuch 
Eulogy will give others, and conſequently conceive him- 
ſelf an ill Opinion of the Flatterer ; for almoſt all direct 
Praiſe is Flattery. To be good, it muſt be diſguiſed a 
little, and not ſtare one in the Face, as moſt Epiſtles dedi- 
catory before our modern Plays do. The Truth is, moſt 
of theſe Epiſtles being a Part of the Playwrights Profit, 
can bear no Diſguiſe, becauſe every Word has a Value 
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ſet upon it ; as tis ſaid Mr. Heveningham bought a Dedi- 
cation of Motteuæ, atter he had haggled about the Price, 
agrced on the Number of Lines, the Exaggerations ot 
the Eulogy, and what is more unconſcionabie than all the 
Reſt, that he wou'd write it himſelt, ſay what he e 
and make the poor Poet put his Name to it. Delicate 
Praiſe always takes a Man ſide-way, not at the fag- end 
of an Epiſtle or Diſcourſe; as Mr. — — in a Dedicati- 
on to the Lord Dorſet, and Mr. Pope, in his Addreſs to 
Mr. Congreve of the Verſion of Homer, where after having 
{aid directly enough what might be ſaid of a great Man, 
or a great Wit, theſe two Authors ſay, This could re- 
late to no-body but the Lord Zorjet and Mr. Congreve. 
They do not conceal any of the Panegyrick, but only keep 
the Name to themſelves as long as they can, as — at 
Boarding do the laſt Bit: But I think ſuch a Cask or 
Bundle of Praiſe being conſign'd to any one, tis no mat- 
ter whether his Mark or Name be at the Bottom or Top: 
According as the Commodity is clean or unclean, he will 
have the Blame or the Glory of it. That Way of Ad- 
dreſs is rather an AﬀeQation than a Diſguiſe ; nay, tis 
coming upon a Man all at once, without the leaſt Prepa- 
ation; They oblige him to hear all the fine Things that 
can be ſaid of a Heroe or a Wit, and then tell him, you 
are the Man I aim at. Had he been told ſo in the Front 
of the Diſcourſe, be might have avoided it, and refuſed 
to have given it a Hearing. Praiſe to be decent ſhould 
not have the Air of it. There's as much Difference be- 
tween diſguis'd Praiſe and direct, as between an exquiſite 
Pertume and unctuous Incenſe. Flattery renders thoſe that 
are flatter'd ridiculous, and bare-fac'd Praiſe puts thoſe that 
are prais'd to the Bluſh : but where it has not the Air of 
Panegyrick, it takes People by Self- love, and pleaſes their 
Vanity without wounding their Modeſty, "Tis difficult, 
indeed, ſo to ſeaſon it as to make it pals as if it was not 
Praiſe : Few underſtand that Nicety, and profeſt Panegy- 
rilts. of all Men know the leaſt of it. | 

But then Father ZBorhours would perſuade us, notwith- 
ſtanding what we have already ſeen and ſhall ſee of the 
French Orators, That their Panegyricks on Lewvis XIV. 
are extreamly fine and artful, As this of a Poet, who 
nad been ſometimes in the Country, and when he came 
— Town a Frierd talkt to him thus of the Monarch's 
; 15301!C8, 


Dieu 


U 


leurs of 


Dieu ſcait comme les Vers, 2 

2 knows you ve Verſe at Will, and write with 
Eaſe, | 

A Friend ſaid to me once, who thought to Pleaſe ; 

And in this Age of Warriors you can make 

Poems as faſt as they can Cities take : 

My Genius is quite dead, when moſt there needs 

A Gemus to rehearſe ſuch mighty Deeds; 

She can ſo little towards that Work advance, 

That ſhe's ev'n griev'd at the Succeſs of France. 


A Lady Muſe of that Nation, very much admir'd by 
Father Bouhours, does not in the leaſt come ſhort of the 
Poet in the ſame Way of Thinking. The Perfume is not, 
as one may ſay, held up in the Hank King's Noſe, but 
it is as unctuous as Incenſe, The Poetica! Lady addreſſes 
herſelf to the Dauphineſs. 


Quoi donc Princeſſe, &c. 


How, Madam, in a Moment, have you gain' 
The Eſteem and Tengaerneſs of Louis: 
Our Dauphin is become yous Lover, 
And all the World adores you. 
What but Enchantments ſuch Effects produce 
Who but a Godadeſs has 712 Power ? | 
Nothing can your victorious Charins reſiſt, 
All Efforts word be vain ; 
You in a Word take Hearts as faſt 
As our Great Monarch I owns. 


I have before taken Notice that the Extreams of this 
Delicacy are bordering upon Burleſque, as thoſe of Virtue 
do on Vice; and I believe the Reader will be ſurprized 
at Pere Bouhonrs citing theſe four Verſes among other De- 
licacies offer'd by the Panegyriſts to Louis XIV. The 
Subject is that King's taking a Poſt-Chaiſe to reach Mar- 
ſal, before it could be deliver'd to his General whom he 
fent to take Poſſeſſion of it. | 

La Victoire couſte trop, 
Quand il faut un peu l' attendre; 


Louis, ainſi qu' Alexanare, 
Prend les Villes au Galop. 
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T he Victory is bought to dear, 
Which makes the Heroe watt ; 
Louis Great Alexander /ike, 
' Takes Cities on the Gallop: 
A Town that is by waiting got, 
Is taken as 'rwere on a Trot, 


Or thus. 


Such Haſte our Mighty Monarch makes, 
He on the Gallop Cities takes. wy 


It naturally falls into Doggrel. To ſee the King galloping 
after his — and riding Poſt into a — 83 
in the loweſt Kind of Burleſque, The Learned Jeſuit 
allows that this Praiſe is direct; and ſo he ſays is what 
follows, {aid by an Orator on a like Occaſion : His Ma- 
« jeſty raiſes himſelf above all Rules and Examples. He 
« who gives Order to every Thing overturns however the 
« whole Order of War. He does that in a few Days, to 
« do which one would think required ſeveral Years. He 
« has found out a certain Art to conquer by abridging 
“ Conqueſts ; an Art that diſcredits all the Captains who 
went before him, and that will cauſe Deſpair to all that 
« come after him : ” Such as the Duke of Marlborough 
and Pruce Eugene. 

Again, At a Time when his Enemies believ'd them- 
© ſelves in Safety by the Rigour of the Seaſon, when no- 
* body but he would have Thought of War, he reduc'd a 
« whole Province in fewer Days than was neceflary to tra- 
vel through it.“ 
will be very convenient to ſee what other Authors 
think with Reſpe& to this Prince and others, and how 
they obſerve Decency and Delicacy. Mr. Prior, in his 
Stanza's to Butkeau in his Ode upon Namur, is as delicate 
AS gay. 
Neptune and Sol came from above, 
Shap'd like Megrigny and Vauban; 
They arm 'd theſe Rocks, then ſbe d Old Jove 
Of Marli Vocd the wond'rous Plan : 
Such Walls, theſe three wiſe Gods agreed, 
By Human Ferce cou'd ne er be ſhaken ; 
But you and J, in Homer, read 
Goa as well as Men miſtaken ; 


Sambre 


7, — —y— — 
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Sambre and Meuſe their Waves may join, 
But nter can William's Force reſtrain : 
He'll paſs them both, «who paſt the Boyne, 
Remember this, and Arm the Sein. 


Mr. A34iſon ſpeaking of the late Earl of Halifax praiſes 
King Milliam in the Side-way” © 
The noble Montague remains umnam d, 


For. Wit, for Humour, and for Fudgment fam'd ; * 
To Dorſet-he 4irefts his artful Muſe, | 

In Numbers ſuch as Dorlet's ſelf might ue, 

Now mnegligently graceful he unreins 

His Verſe, aud *rites in looſe familiar Strains : 

Now Naflau's Ged. like Acts adorn his Lines, 

And all the Heroe in full Glory ſhines : 

We ſee his Army ſer in juſt Array, 

And Boyn's 4% Waves rum purple to the Sea : 

Nor Simois choakt with Men, with Arms, and Blood, 
Nor rapid Xanthus celebrate Flood, 

Shall longer be the Poet's higheſt Themes, 

T heGods and Herees fought promiſcuons in the Streams. 


Theſe Praiſes are not thrown, as it were, in the King's 


Teeth, Mr. Az4iſon's muſt paſs by Mr. Montague, and 


Mr. Prior's by ZBoukean, before they reach his Majeſty. 
The next French Madrigal came from the French 


Sappho. | 
Les Heros de FAntiquite. 


The Heroes of Antiquity, 
Were Summer Herces all, 
With Swallows they came in at Spring, 
Ana — — at the Fall. | 
* Victory was wont of Oli, 
o flag her weary Wings ; 
She for their Glory fear'd the Cola, 
But fears not fir the King's, 
In Heats and Froſts, by Land and Sea, 
He Toils and Perils dares ; 
A Heroe of all Seaſons, He 
In all purſues his Wars. 


The following Madrigal pleaſed Father Souhours infinitely, 
Louis plus digne du Tröne, Ec. 


Lewis 


Bo 
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Lewis more worthy of the Throne, 
Than ever yet was King, 
Has taught Bellona a new Art, 
To make Extempores. 
That Art was, to Apollo's Sons, 
Made eaſy long before; 
But Lewis ſconer takes a Town, 
Than they can make a Song. 


The French Poets had really no Occafion to toil and 
ſweat as they did in the Service of their Monarch. They 
had no need of Invention unleſs it was to add to the Sub- 
ject. But in the Praiſe of the Duke of Marlborough the 
Poets of Z1g/and were ſtunn'd. They knew not where to 
begin, nor where to end : The Plan for one Battle was no 
ſooner drawn, but the News of another and greater threw 
every Genius into Deſpair, as in Mr. Congreve's Ode to 


the Queen. 


In the ſhort Courſe of a diurnal Sun, 
Behold rhe Work of many Ages done: 
What Verſe ſuch Worth can raiſe 
Luſtre and Life, the Poets Art 
To middle Virrue may impart : 
But Deeas ſublime, exalted high like theſe, 
Tranſcend his utmoſt Fight, and mock his diſtant Praiſe. 


How beautiful is this other Stanza ! To his Muſe. 


But cou'd thy Voice of Blenheim ſing 
And with Succeſs the Song purſue, 
Mat Art cou'd aid thy weary Wing 
To keep the Viftor (till in View? 
Fer as the Sum ne er ſtops his radiant Flight 
Nor ſets, but with iinpartial Ray 
To all who want his Light 
Alternately transfers the Day : 
So in the glorious Round of Fame 
Great Marlborough, ſcill the ſame 
Tncefſant runs his Courſe ; 
To Climes remote and near 
His conqu'ring Arms by Turns appear, 
And umi ver ſal is his Aid aud Force, 


The French King is compar'd to the $77, in almoſt every 
Book that was written in France thirty and forty Year 5 : 
ut 


t 
| | 
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But to what ſort of Sun ? one that's always flaming and 
ſparkling even to burning and ſcorching. Not a Sun that eve- 
ry where diſperſes his Beams impartially, and gives Lite 
and Luftre wherever it ſhines. ere Bowhonrs is ſenſible 
that the Eulogy in the preceeding French Poem is too viſi- 
ble, and without Doubt he wou'd not have inſerted it, 
had he thought that Viſibility wou'd be taken ill. Thę next 
Piece he offers us, is that of Maynard to Cardinal Riciſlieu: 


Armand, Vage affoiblit mes yeux. 
Which I have tranſlated elſewhere in this Treatiſe ; 
SO. Armand my Eyes with Age grow 4im, and 
The End. Que veux tu que je luy reponde ! 
What Anſwer ſpall I give. 


The Rien. Nothing which the Cardinal wrote under, 
ſhews he was not of Father ZBonhonrs's Opinion, as to the 
Delicacy of the laſt Turn in it; or rather that Praiſe is 
much more welcome than Remonſtrance in the Court of 
France. The Truth is, Maynard's was a begging Poem, 
and it is a very difficult Matter for a Poet to beg with De- 
licacy and Succeſs. The Fear he has of miſcarrying is a 
Check upon his Imagination, and it he does not ſpeak 
plain, his Patron will be ready enough to think him unin- 
telligible. Beſides, to be too witty and too nice, may give 


greater Occaſion of Jealouſy than Generoſity. Martial 


beggs very delicately, 
Pauca Jovem nuper cum millia forte rogarem. Lib. 5 


„When I ask of npiter a hundred Crowns, he who has 
* beſtowed 'Temples upon me, replies Joe, will give thee as 
% much. The Truth is, he has given Zupiter Temples, 
e but he has given me nothing. I was aſham'd to ask fuch 
« a Trifle of 70 Domirian reads my Petition without 
« any Concern and with the ſame Air, with which he diſ- 


* tributes Kingdoms to the vanquiſh'd and ſupplyant Da- 


* cians, and with which he goes to the Capitol. Tell me, 
« I pray you, Oh Pallas you who are the Goddeſs mot 
„ honour'd by our Emperor. Tell me, ſince he refuſes 
« with ſo pleaſant a Countenance, with what Countenance 
* does he give. Pallas afluming a gracious Smile, an- 
% {wer'd me in two Words: 


Quz nondum data ſunt, ſtulte, negata putas ! 


Doſt 
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Doſt think that not to give, is to refuſe, 
Fool as thou art? 
As to Engliſh Poets they have generally begg'd in the proper 
Terms, and have generally ſucceeded accordingly. The 
Liberality of the Patron, and the Delicacy of the Poet have 
been for the moſt Part very well match'd. 

Mr. Prior who wrote ſo many fine Poems on King Willi- 
am and Queen Mary, on the late Queen and the Duke of 
Marlborough, having facrificed his Principles to prevailing 
Faction, and gone into the Depths of their dark Councils, 
when he had, as it were, given himſelf up to them Body and 
Soul, and was reduc'd to the laſt Shift of flattering thoſe 
he deſpis'd ; among other Poetry has ſomebbegging Verſes, 
wherein his natural Gayety, Humour and Spirit are entirely 
lolt, and bury'd under the Rubbiſh and Heavineſs of the 
Subject. He wou'd give us to underſtand, that heclaim'd 
a Share of the Merit of a Poem, entitul'd the Country 
Meuſe and City Morſe, which got the late Lord Hallifax 
the Title of Mouſe Montagu, and made Way for ſome 
much better Titles and Emoluments. Twas a Raillery on 
one of Dryaer's pooreſt Poems, T he Hind and Panther; 
and Matthew Pricr thought it a little hard that he had 
nota good Place in the Exchequer as well asthe Auditor my 
Lord Hallifax. His Tale therefore is of Mice again, and 
there is no more Humour in it than conſiſts in an Imitati- 
on of Chaucer's Language, and not a very good one. The 
Reader will ſoon find out his Heroes, 


Tray Mice full blyth and amicable 

Barren beſide Erle Robert's Table, 
And E lſiſcons the Lord 

Of Boling Mhiloin John the Saint. 


Now for the begging Part. 


— — I wweene, 
Matthew is angred on the Spleen, 
Ne ſe quoth Matt ne ſhall be &er 

With Mit that falleth all ſo fair, 

Eftſoons well wweet ye, mine Intent 

Boweth to your Commanaement. 

If by theſe Creatures ye have ſeen 
Pourtrayed Charles and Matthew been 
Behovethneet to wreck my Brain 
T he reſt in Order to explain, 

() 
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That Cupboard where the Mice diſport. 
Tliken to * St. Stephen's Court. 
T herein is Space enough, I tro, 
Fr elle Comraae to come and go, 
And therein eke may both be fea 
With Shiver of the Wheaten Bread, 
And when as theſe mine Eyen Survey 
They ceaſe to Skip, and ſqueak, and play, 
Return they may to different Cells, 
Auditing one w/1/e th other tells. 


He in ſo many Words beggs to be a Teller of the Exchequer. 
A very fair Employment for a Gentleman, who had been 
Drawer at a Tavern. I am ſo far from mentioning a Re- 
flection that I do it to his Glory. Twas the Brightneſs of 
his Genius, which put him very early in the Eye of the 
Earl of Dorſet the greateſt Mece1as in our Times; and that 
noble Lord was ſo good a Patron, that after a liberal Edu- 
cation at Cambridge, he procur'd him very honourable and 
beneficial Employments. If Prior's Uncle was a Vintner, 
ſo was Vorture's Father, and yet Yoiture was as acceptable 
to all the Courts in Europe as the Princes and Grandes. 
Voiture wanted one good Quality which Prior had: He 
cou'd drink of the Wine his Uncle dealt in; but Voiture 
cou'd not doto the ſame by his Father's, which expos'd him 
to the Raillery of the Bottle-Men in the King's and the 
Nuke of Orleans's Courts. One la Prone had got a good 
Eitate by being Purveyor of Proviſions to the Duke of Or- 
leans, and there was a Talk of a Match between Voiture 
and his Daughter, upon which appear'd theſe Verſes, 


Ah que ce beau couple d'Amans 
Va gouter contentement 

Que leurs delices ſeront grandes! 
Ils ſeront toujours en feſtin. 

Car fi la Prone fournit les viandes 
Voiture fournira la Vin. 


Ah wwhat a Brace of Levers will they be 

Hes happily they'll live, how merrily 
They'll of all Delicacies taſt! | 

Au all the Yeartheir Feaſt will laſt ; 
For if la Prone his Forces join 

Vith Voiture, there's both Meat aud Wine. 


' * The Exchequer. 
Voiture 
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Voiture was a Domeſtick of the Duke of Orleans, and com- 
ing into a Room of the Palace, where ſome Gentlemen 
his Fellow Servants were making merry, one of them made 
this Extempore, 


Quoi Voiture, tu degenere 

Hors d' icy maugre bleu de Toi 
Tu ne vaudra'jamais ton Pere 
Tu ne vend du Vin, ni n'en boi. 


Begone Voiture, degenerate Son 

a good Father, hence be gone. 
Tay Father thee did much excel, - 
T hon neither oft drink Wine, nor ſell. 


Boiteau in his Lutrin puts a fine Compliment on the 
French King in the Mouth of Soth. Her Complaints, Ke- 
grets and Murmurs arc certainly molt delicate Strokes of 
Panegyrick on the Bravery and Activity of that Monarch, 
_—_— not have been taken ſo well from any one but 
SH, 


Helas! qu' eſt devenu ce temps, cet heureux temps, 


What's of thoſe Times, thoſe happy Times become 
When Kings alas tea lazy Lives at Home; 
When glorying in their Taleneſs they doll d 
On à ſoft Throne, and were by Me controul'd 2 
Me without bluſhing then they ſerv'a, and gave 
| The Reins of Rule to ſome illuſtrious Slave. 
Some Houſehold Steward, Count, or ſuch like Thing, 
Reign'd in the Room of an unactivè King. 
No ſaucy Care 4iſturb'4 the Peaceful Court, 
T he bliſifull Hours ærere ſpent in Sleep or Sport. 
No Vigiis but for Pleaſure did they keep, 
The Night for Rict, and the Day for Sleep. 
But when the Spring came on, all freſh and fair, 
And Zephirs fan'd with balmy Wings the Air, 
Four harneſt Oven with flow Motion arew 
The King thro' Paris for the publick View. 
" Thoughtleſs the Monarch nodded in his Car, 
And paſt the Gate, he thought it was too far. 
T he gentle Age, Alas! is now no more : 
Ill Fates to other Hands conſign the Pow'r. 
Deaf to my Voice the Monarch braves my Charms, 
And wakes ye daily with the Noiſe of Arms. 
O 2 Nothing 
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Nothing his watchfull Courage can withhold 3 
Sumner no Heat, and Winter has no Cold. 
My Subjects tremble at his Name, ana Peace 
Tiwice tempted him in vain to taſte of Eaſe. 
His Courage hurry's on by Glory runs | 
Still gaining Battles and ſtill taking Towns. 
In Peace on mighty Projects he's employ's, 
Aud ail my Hopes of future Sway deſtray d. 
Zoo much it u fatigue me to explain ' 
What Outrages Poe met with iu his Reign. 


Oh how finely this is imagin'd ! ſays Father ZBorhonrs, 
whereas all the Secret of theſe Panegyricks is to draw the 
Picture of Alexander or Cæſar, nay ot Cato or Cicero, and 
write under it, Louis the Grand. Dryden has given us an 
Image ot ſuch a ſlothful Monarch in two or three Lines, 
which I am the more delighted with, for that he gives us at 
the ſame Time an Idea of the Bleſſings of hereditary Right : 


Drept from above he lights upon a Throne, 
Grows of a Piece with that he ſits on; 
Heav'ns Choice, a low inglorious rightful Drone, 
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Which agrecs admirably with his Eulogies on King Char- 
les and King James. Pere Bonkonrs returns again to /01- 
ture; tor no Man ever knew how to praiſe as he did, In his 
Letter to the Nuke d Euguien on his taking Dunkirk, He 
begins, © My Lord, I belicve you cou'd have taken hold 
of the Moon with your Teeth, had you ſet about it.“ 
He ſhews at firſt, how much he was embarraſt by the Dit- 
ficulty of the Subject to praiſe him according to his Deſerts, 
and therefore turns from the ſerious to the pleaſant, © With- 
« out Doubt in the glorious Condition you now are, tis ve- 
«ry advantagious to have the Honour of being belov'd 
« by you; but for us Wits, to write to you on your Succeſs, 
« ijsa very perplexing Buſineſs. Where can we find Words 
« that anſwer to your Actions, or how can we praiſe you 
« from Time to Time, when your Victories come fo faſt 
e upon us ! It you wou'd pleaſe to be beaten now and then, 
« or only raiſe the Siege of ſome Town you had attack'd, 
« we might help our ſelves out by the Variety; we might 
e think of ſome handſome Thing or other to ſay to you 
* on the Inconſtancy of Fortune, and what Honour it is to 
“ ſuffer her Diſgraces couragiouſly.“ 


Voiture began his Congratulations in the ſame Manner af- 
ter 
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ter the Prince of Conde had gain'd the Battle of Rocyoy, 
* You have done too much, my Lord, to be born with Si- 
e lence; and you are unjuſt if you think to do as you have 
% done, and no Body ſay a Word of it. If you knew how 
“ People talk of you at Paris, I am ſatisfy'd you wou'd be 
% aſham'd ot it, and be aſtonifh'd at the little Care they 
e take of their Words without Fear of offending you. E- 
very one's Tongue is going, and I muſt needs fay, my 
* Lord, I can't imagine what was in your Head to give 
* ſuch a Shock, at your Age, to two or three old Captains, 
to whom you ow'd Reſpect, if on no other Account, yet 
* on that of their Age. To kill the poor Count 4e Ton- 
&* 7aincs, one of the beſt Men in Flanders, whom the 
* Prince of Orange durſt never meddle with; to ſeize ſix- 
teen Pieces of Canon, which belongs to a Prince who 
* is Uncle to the King, and Brother to the Queen, and 
* with whom you had never any Difference; and to put 
* the beſt Troops of Hain into Diſorder, after they had 
been ſo civil as to let you paſs by them. I own, I have 
heard it ſaid, that you are as obſtinate as the Devil, and 

there is no diſputing with you when you are bent upon a 
“Thing. But [ dic not think you wou'd have puſh'd, 
Matters ſo far as you have done. If you go on, you will 
render your felt inſufferable to the Emperor, and there 
* will be no bearing you for the King of Spain.” | cannot 
help thinking this is the moſt agreable Panegyrick that 
ever was written in any Tongue whatſoever. The Prince 
mult laugh all the while he was reading it, and the Farneſt 
that was in it being ſunk in the 7ſt, it put his Modeſty to 
no Expence. Boileas was fo charm'd with this Epiſtle, 
that he wrote one in Imitation of it to the Duke de Viven- 
ne, who commanded the French Fleet, upon his Entry into 
the Phare of Meſſing. 

My Lord! 

* 'Tho' we poor Devils, who are dead, do not concern our 
© ſelves much in the Affairs of the living, and are not ex- 
. © ceedingly inclin'd to Mirth ; yet I can't forbear rejoycing 
* at the great Things you do over our Heads. Seriouſly 
8 wider Fight makes the Devil and all of Noiſe here be- 
* low in a Place where the very 'Thunderof Heaven is not 
* heard ; and has made your Glory known in a Country, 
{© whereeven the Sun is not known.” If it were pardona- 
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ble to ask ſuch a (nies of Bcilean, 1 wou'd put it to the 
ere is that Naivety here, which is the 
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Charm in Yoiture, or whether, where the very Thunder of 
Heaven is not heard, and the Sun is not known, has not 
more of the Genius of Balzac in it than of Yoiture, What 
follows is more Vorrureſque, as Mr Pope has it. There is 
& no Devil here, my Lord, who does not confeſs ingenuouſ- 
« ly, that at the Head of an Army you area greater Devil 
„ than himſelf, This is a Truth your very Enemies agree 
% in. But to ſee the Good that you have done at Meſſina, 
for my Part I believe you have more of the Angel than 


of the Devil in you, only Angels have a more airy Shape, 


« and do not carry their Arm in a Scarfe. Raillery apart, 
« Hell is extreamly byaſs'd to your Favour, There is but 
* one Thing to be objected to your Conduct, and that is 
© the little Care that you ſometimes take of your Life, 
“ You are ſo well belov'd in this Country, that they don't 
“ defire your Company, Ec.” 

Voittire has a Simplicity with his Gayety, which is ini- 
mitable and as grave a 'Thing as Advice is; he knew how 
to make it bath flatter and pleaſe ; as in his Letter to the 
Duke 4e Anguien on the preceeding Subject, the taking of 
Dunkirk. * Set ſome Bounds if you pleaſe, my Lord, to 
« your Victories, if it is for no other Reaſon but to accom- 
* modate your ſelf to the Capacity of Mens Underſtand- 
ing, and not to go farther than their Belief can go with 
« you. Keep your ſelf for a While at leaſt in Repoſe and 


Safety, and ſuffer France, who amidſt her Triumphs is 


« always in Pain for your Life, to enjoy for a few Months 
« at Eaſe the Glory you have acquir'd for her.” What is 
meant by all this, 1s, that this magnanimous Prince under- 
took nothing in the Flower of his Age, which he did nvt ac- 
compliſh by his Courage and Conduct; that his Actions were 
incredible and truly marvellous ; in a Word, that he took 
no Care of hisPerſon, but hazarded it too much on the moſt 
dangerous Occaſions, 

Having ſeen what Turns he gave to his Panegyrick on 
a brave Prince, let us ſee his Manner towards a great Mi- 
niſter of State the Count de Avaux, Ambaſlador of 
France, and Plenipotentiary at the Treaty of Munſer, 
from whom he had r wich ſeveral Letters. 
« We, the Favourites of Acilo, are aſtoniſh'd, that a 
% Man, whoſe Life has been ſpent in making Treaties, 
„ ſhou'd write ſuch fine Letters, and wiſh with all our 
« Hearts, that you Men of Bufineſs wou'd not meddle 


* with our Matters. And certainly you ought, I ſhou'd 
« think, 


pine! 
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* think, to content your ſelf with the Honour of having 
e finiſh'd ſo many important Negotiations, and eſpecially 
the laſt by which you have diſarm'd all the Nations of 
« Europe, without envying us Wits the Glory, ſuch as it is, 
„of ranging of Words in proper Order, and inventing a 
« few agreeable Thoughts. It is not handſomely done tor 
& a Perſon of your Gravity and Dignity to appear more 
- . e than we are, nor while you are employ'd 
„to bring the Swedes: and ſinferialiſis to an Agreement, 
e that you ſhou'd be thinking of reconciling jarring Con- 
« ſonants, and meaſuring of Periods.” 

Pere Buuhours rightly obſerves, that there is a Gayety 
of Wit in theſe Letters of Yoiture's, as they relate to Praiſe 
which the Ancients knew nothing of. Cicero lov'd to laugh, 
but he never laugh'd when he was praiſing, Martial, who 
often raliyes and banters, is grave when he praiſes any ane. 
Ard of all the Moderns Ido not remember one that has 
hit Voiture's Manner, which is wonderfully delicate and a- 
greeable. However there is Raillery among the Ancients, 
and particularly in Cicero and Martial, which tho' ſerious, 
is not without Savour; as where Cicero ſays to Cæſur, Obli- 
viſci nihit /oles, niſiinjurias. You are won't not to forget any 
Thing but I-;uries. Orat. pro L.igar. A French Orator has a 
fine Expreſſion in the grave Way on the Mareſchal 4e Tu- 
renut's Modeſty, Il ne tenvit pas a tny qu'on 1oubliaſt ſes 
ViF*cires 65 ſes tricmphes, "Twas not owing to him, that his 
Victories and his Triumphs were net forgotten. And 
T.exwis XIV having been once in his Life ſo gracious, as to 
come to Paris and dine at the Town Hall : This Verſe 
was made on it: 

Se Regem oblitus, Rex prope civis erat. 
He forgot he was King, and became almoſt a Citizen. 


Moſt of the Panegyricks on the Emperors which we meet 
with in Martial, are equally ingenious and agreeable. 
N Domitian's frequent Donati ves to the Romans, he 
ays, 
Diligeris populo non propter præmia Cæſar, 

Propter te populus præmia, Cæſar, amat. 

T he People do not love yon for your Preſents, 
But kve your Preſents for you. 

He conjures him to return- to Rome, by telling him that 
Rome envies the Enemies of the Roman Empire, the Hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing the Emperor; how great ſoever is the 


_ Glory ſhe acquires by his being at a Diſtance. 
04 Ter- 
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Terrarum dominum propiùs videt ille, tuoque 
Terretur vultu Barbarus, & fruitur. 


The barbarous Nations ſee the World's great Lord, 
They're frightea at the Sight, but ſtill they ſee him. 


What the ſame Poet ſays to Trajan, is altogether as deli- 
cate, | | 
Si redeant Veteres, ingentia Nomina, Patres, Oc. 


* If the ancient Fathers of the Common- wealth ſhou'd re- 
© turn from the Z/y/ian Fields, the generous Camillus, that 
« Defender of the Roman Liberty, wou'd think it glorious 
© to ſerve you. Fabricius would receive the Gold that you 
te wou'd give him. Hrutus wou'd rejoyce to have ſuch a 
« Captain and ſuch a Maſter as you. The cruel Sylla 
« wou d refign the Command into your Hands, as ſoon as 
he cou'd quit it. Pompey and Cæſar wou'd have lov'd 
« you, and been contented with the Condition of private 
« Men. Craſſus wou'd have given you all his Treaſures, 
% And in fine, Cato wou'd have embrac'd the Party of Cæ- 
« ſar.” lt is obſervable to the Glory of the Roman Poets, 
that the beſtand greateſt of them always eſpous'd the Cauſe 
of Liberty; and when that generous Spirit expir'd, it dy'd 
laſt in the Works of Men of Wit. Caro's ſubmitting to 
Trajan crowns the Compliment of the Submiſſion of the 
molt famous Dictators, and of the more famous and for- 


midable Triumvirate of Pompey, Craſſus and Ceſar. 
Tpſe quoque infernis revocatus Ditis ab umbris 
Si Cato reddatur, Cæſarianus erit. 


Tf Cato from th Elyſian Fields cou come, 

ho ay d to ſave the Liberties of Rome, 

He for thy ſake rom a Cæſarean be, 

Aud own ſhe only cod be ſafe in thee, | 
Martial has another delicate Thought on a Son of Domi- 
tian, who was juſt born, or ready to be born; | 


Tyte Race of Gods be born. 


He wiſhes the Emperormightaſter many Ages aſſociate him 
in the Empire, and that the Son then an old Man might 
covern the World with his Father then very old. 


Quique regas orbem cum ſeniore ſenex. 
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Martial took that from Ovid Word for Word, and onl ap- 
plyes to Domitian's Son, what Ovid apply'd ta that of Aus 


guſtus, | 
Soſpite fic te fit natus, quo ſoſpes & olim 
| eden regat hoc cum ſeniore ſenex. 


Such Sort of Robbery is allowable in Poets, when another 
Turn is given to the Thought or Expreſſion, but I muſt 
leave it to the Criticks to determine, whether it be allow'd 
to take away the Praiſe that is given to one Man, and give 
it entire to his Enemy. ; 

Mr. Waller in that excellent Poem to Oliver Croneavell, 
which begins thus; | 


While with a ſtrong and yet a gentle Hand 
Tou briale Fattion and our Hearts command, 


Speaks thus as a Part of the Benefits of his Government 


T he Taſie of hot Arabia's Spice wwe know, 

Free jrom the ſcorching Sum that makes it grow, 
Without the Worm in Perſian Silks we ſhine, 
And without planting drink of every Vine. 

Onrs is the Harveſt where the Indians mow, 

We ſ8plough the Deep, and reap what others ſow, 


A very great Man, whom I ſhall not name out of Reſpect 
to his Memory, in ſome Verſes he wrote on the Death 
of King Charles II. robs the Protector to adorn the King. 


We reap the fwarthy Indians Seat and Toil, 
Their Fruit without the Miſchiefs of their Soil: 
In Perſian Silks eat eaſtern Spice ſecure 
From burning Fluxes and the Calenture, 
Again. ile Charles their Hoſt like Jove from Ida awd, 
Waller. Once Jove from Ida did both Hoſts ſurvey. 


But it the 'Thought and Expreſſion be apt and any how 
vary'd, I do not ſee where the great Fault is in Imitation. 
Betides it is certain, that the ſame Subject will beget the 
ſame Idea's in good Genius's, and theſe Idea's will very ot- 
ten be expreſs'd in the ſame or the like Terms without 
borrowing or imitating, 

Where Martial rallyes in a bantering Way, there is 
ſometimes as nice a Turn init, as where he flatters in a ſe- 
rious one: 
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Omnes quas habuit Fabiane Lycoris amicas 
Suſtulit : uxori fiat amica meæ. 


Lycoris has by Poiſon ta* ne the Life 
Of her She. Friends: I wiſh ſhe knew my Wife. 


Again. Septima jam Phileros tibi conditur uxor in agro : 
| Plus nulli Phileros quam tibi reddit ager. 


T bis the ſeventh Wife who in thy Ground is laid: 
Who more than thee, cou'd of that Ground have made? 


Again. N ubere Paula cupit nobis, ego ducere Paulam 
Nolo anus eſt. Vellem, ſi magis eſſet anus. 
Feign con kind Paula wwed me if ſhe cold: 

T won't ; ſhe's old, If olaer yet, I wwou'l. 


Ovid's Thought on Hercules's Amours is more fine. He 
makes Dejanira jealous of Omphale, who dreſs'd her ſelf 
in the Lyon's Skin, while Hercules wore her Robe and 
Mantle, and in her Jealouſy ſhe ſays thus to him, 


Falleris & neſcis, non ſunt ſpolia iſta Leonis : 
Sunt tua, tuque feræ victor cs, illa tui. 


How ſhameful tis to ſee a Princeſs areſs4 

In the rough Skin of ſuch a rav'nous Beaſt ! 
Miſtaken Man, thou'rt balkt in thy Deſign, 

"Tis not the Lyons Soils, ſhe wears but thing. 
Wat more in this can to thy Glory be? 

By thee the Jyon conquer d, ſhe has conquer d thee, 


In the preceeding Pages we ſpoke of the Delicacy of 
Thought, as it ariſes from Surprize, particularly by a Fall, 
as from Henry the Great of France, toa Horſe, That was in 
the ſerious Kind. But this Epigram of Lord Lanſdoaun's 
is in the Gay. 

Bright as the Day, and like the Morning fair, 

Such Chloe is, ——— ani common as the Air. 


A terrible Fall from Aurora to a Harlot! but the Surprize 
renders it agreeable. The Delicacy of the next Epigram | | 
_ written by the ſame noble Lord, conſiſts in the Quickneſs 
of the Turn, and the concealing of the Senſe. | 


Of two Reliefs to eaſe a Loveſick Mind, | 
Flavia freſcriles Deſpair z I urge, be kind, 


Ly Flavia 
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Flavia be kinda, the Remeay's as ſure, 
Zis the moſt pleaſant and the quickeſt Cure. 


Lopez de Vega the Spaniſh Poet has a delicate Thought, 
which regards that of Ovid concerning Hercules and Im- 
hale, but is more moral. 


Si aquien los leones vence, 
Vence una muger hermoſa: 
O el de flacd ſe averguence 
O ella de ſer mas furioſa. 


Tf he *eho coanpiter”d Lyons 

Js by Hun conquer'd, 

What Shame for him to be ſo weak 
Fer her to be ſo fierce ! | 


The Reader will obſerye, I do not always tagg my tranſ- 
lated Verſe with Rime, and it I am not miſtaken, neither 
theſe nor ſome others want its Aſſiſtance. 

Taſjo has happily expreſs'd the Folly of Hercules, in 
dreſſing himſelf in Onthake's temale Habits, by an Inſcrip- 
tion over the Gate of Amida's Palace. 


Miraſi qui fra le Meonie ancelle 
Favoleggiar con la connochia Alcide. 
\ Sel interno eſpugno, reſſe le ſtelle, 
Hor torce il fuſo: amor se'l guarda, e ride. 


Which Fairfax has well tranſlated ; 


Alcides there ſate telling Tales an1 ſpun 

Among the feeble Troops of Damſels mill, 

He that the fiery Gates of Hell had won 

And Heav'n upheld , falſe Love ſtood by and ſinid d, 
Arm'd with his Club fair Jolee forth did run, 

His Club with Blood of Monſters fou del d; 

And on her Back his Lyons Skin had ſhe, 

Too rovgh a Bark for ſuch a tender Tree. 

Love s' el guarda & ride, Lcokt on and ſmild. 


The ridiculous Figure pleas'd Love as a, Mark of his own 
Power to have tam'd him who had tam'd Lyons. On the 
Gate of Armida's Palace was alſo engrav'd the Battle of 
Actium, and eſpecially Anthony's Flight, as ſoon as he ſaw 
Cleopatra was fled. 


Ecco fuggir la barbara Reina: 
E fugge Antonio e laſciar puo le ſpeme. 
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De I imperio del mondo ov' egli aſpira, 
Non tugge no, non teme il fier, non teme; 
Ma ſegue lei che iugge, e ſeco il tira. 


Exquiſitely fine and delicate, well render'd by Faixſa v. 


Antonius hen him elf to Flight betook, 

The Fin pire loſt to which he wou'd aſpire 

Ter flea not he, nor Fight for Fear forſook, 

i follow'd her drawn on by fond Deſire : 

Well might you ſee within his troubled Look 

Strive and contend, Love, Courage, Shame and Tre 

Oft loo d te back, oft ga2'd he on the Fight, 

Zut oftner en his Miſtreſs and her Flight. 
This Verſion is as old as Spencer, much older than Drayton, 
and yet the Language and the Numbers may very well paſs 
for modern. Pere Bouhonrs is highly delighted with the 


Non fugge nò, ma ſegue lei che fugge ! 
He did not fly, but follow'd her c fied. 
Mr. Prior on the ſame Subject, 
Antonius fe from Actium's Coaſt, 
Auguſtus preſſing, Afia ft - 
Hs Sails by Cupid's Hands unfrrl'd 
To keep the Fair he gave the Moria. 
Here is no Delicacy, His Sails by Cupid's Hands unfurtPs, 


tho*' metaphorically the ſame as Zafo's, yet it is open and 


has hothing of the Myſterious. 


Taſſo's Thought, according to Father Yi. ,s, is not on- 
ly delicate to the Mina but to the Iicart; and here he ob- 
ſeryes, that he has an Opportunity to play the Heart and 
the Mind againſt one another, as others had done before 
him; but he rather chuſcs to remark, that ſome Thoughts 
may have Zelicacy as they touch the Paſſions, as others are 
as they ſtrike the Underſtanding, Lrit & le Caur, the 
Heart and the Mind, the Heart and the Unaerſtanding, 
which you will, though neither of them pleaſes me, and per- 
haps they cannot be expreſs'd in Exgliſb, but by Circum- 
locution. 

In theſe Sentimente he informs us, Ovid is excellent, and 
ſo moſt certainly he is to thoſe that underſtand him. I do not 
mean Grammatically, as Ryzer or 7:/pua Barnes did, but 
ſenſibly, as Clarzes Hopkins or Mr. Wajh, And this Way 
of underitanding an Author, is what is very little known or 

con- 


1 
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confidef'd, eſpecially by Academicians, who place the Intet 
ligence of a Poet or Orator in conſtruing and parſing him, 
and have generally no other TY of underſtanding this. 
Ovid in his Epiſtles makes Dido ſay to ZEmeas, 
Exerces pretioſa Odia & conſtantia magno, 
Si dum me fugias, eſt tibi vile mori. 
Your Hatred coſts you much, if when you fly, 
To you it ſeems ſo flight a Thing to aye. 
What Paris writes to Helen on the three Goddeſſes, of 
whoſe Beauty he was made Judge, is extreamly delicate 
in Sentiment. TEES 
Vincere erant omnes dignæ, judexque verebar 
Non omnes cauſam vincere poſſe ſuam. 
Al! three deſe rv'd to gain the Canſe ;, to me 
Tias grievous not to give it to all three. 
Catullus is not inferior to Ovid in delicate Sentiments; as 
when he _ of the Death of a Brother, whom he ten- 
derly lov'd, 
Nunquam ego te vita frater amabilior 
Aſpiciam poſthac; at certè ſemper amabo. 
Dear Brother, TI ſhall never ſee thee more, 
Dearer than Life it ſelf thou wer t to me: 
For ever I have loſt, but ſoall for ever love thee, 
This Thought is very tender, but it lies a little too open, 
and is too well poliſh'd to be conſiſtent with the Delicacy in 
Sentiments of which we are ſpeaking. What Racine 
makes Titus ſay of Berenice, is more delicate. 
Depuis cinq ans entiers chaque-jour je la vois, 
Et croy toujours la voir pour la premicre fois. 
Five Years together, every Day I ſaw her, 
And every Time I ſav her ſeem'd the firſt. 


Catullus's Thought on the Injury done by a Perſon one 


loves, in giving Occaſion of Jealouſy by ill Conduct, is 
{till more fine. — 
——— Injuria talis 
Cogit amare magis, {ed bent velle minus. 


—— Such Injury compells 
To love her more, and wiſh ber leſs. 
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It encreaſes Paſſion, and leſſens good Will. The myſteri- 

ous Part of this Thought is the delicate; and Catullus's, Sen- 

timent on the Death of his Brother, loſes its Delicacy for 

Want of Myſtery. | 

Ihe Sevtiments which Corneille gives Sabina, Siſter to 
the Curiatii, and Wife of one of the Horatii, are very deli- 

cate, tho* not ſo myſterious, | 


Albe ol: Pay commence de reſpirer le jour, 

Albe, mon cher pais, & mon premier amour, 

Lorſqu” entre nous & toy je vois 12 guerre ouverte, 

Je crains noſtre Victoire autant que noſtre Perte: 

Rome, fi tu le plains que c'eſt la te trahir, 

Fais-toy des ennemis que je puiſſe hair. 

Alba, where jirſt I breath the vital Air, 

Oh Alba, ny dear Conntry, my firſt Love; 

When between us and thee the War commenc'd 
'T fear's our Victories as much as. Loſſes. 

Doſt thou complain that T betray thee, Rome? 
Make Enemies that I may Hate. 


Pere Bonhours tells us, the two laſt Verſes were happily 
apply'd to a Roman Catholick, who had turn'd Proteitant 
to marry a Calviniſt; and that the whole Myſtery of Deli- 
cacy is contain'd in what a French Dramatick Poet makes a 
Confident of the S1/rana ſay upon her having vow'd the 
Death of ZBajazer, and yet being deſirous to ſee him, that 
ſhe might upraid him. 

Je connois peu l'amour, mais je puis vous repondre, 

Qu'il n' eſt pas condamn puis qu'on veut le contondre. 


T know not much of Love, but this T know 
You haut condemm d, if you deſire to hear him. 


Armida in Taſſo's Giernuſalemme being abandon'd by Ri- 
naldo, follows him to Wars, engages on the oppoſite Side, 
meets him in the Battle, and lets fly an Arrow at her falſe 

Lover ; but a Remain of Loye makes her wiſh that the 
Arrow might not reach him. | 


Lo ſtral volo : ma con lo ſtrale un voto 
Subito uſci, che vada il colpo a vuoto. 


But Wrath prevail, at laſt the Reed ontfiew 

For Love finds Mean, but Hatred knows no Meaſure. 

Ontfieww the Shaft, but with the Shaft this Charm, 

Ts Wiſh ſbe ſent, Henv'ns grant it do no _—_ 
4 Sake. . 


Wa, Ow oa oa mais 
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She bias the Reed return the Way it went, 
And pierce the Heart c ich ſo unkind could frove. 


Armida's wiſh very well marks the Character of a Perſon, 
full of Reſentment, Choller and Rage, which yet are not 
all of them enough quite to extinguiſh Love. The ſaying 
of Pliny to Trajan has a Myſtery, which readers it as deli- 
cate as it is mylterious. ibi ſalus tua inuiſa eſt, ſi non ſis 
cum Reipublice ſalute conjuncta. Nihil pro te | ateris ef ta- 


ri, niſi expediat e tantibus. Your Life is hareful to you, if 


it is not joins with the Safety of the Common-wealth. Nei- 
ther do yu fuer any (ne to wiſh you any Thing, unleſs it 
2s for the Gord of theſe that wiſh it. Is not this of Ca- 
7114111 as tender as it is delicate? Tis ſpoken of a Perſon 
whom he dearly lov'd. 


Lib. 12. 


In ſolis tu mihi turba locis. 


In deſert Places you're to me, 
Alone a mighty Company. 


What Martial ſays to a Roman Lady, with whom he 
was in the Country, ſeems to have more Life in it. 
Romam tu mihi ſola facis. Lib. 12. 
Thou art alone all Rome to me. 


Corneille, who was a perfect Maſter of the moſt deli- 
cate Paſſions, and is ſaid to have made the Romans ſpeak 
like Romans, makes the Widow of Pompey ſay, upon 
Cæſar's weeping at the Sight of his bloody Head, and la- 
menting the Murder of ſo great a Man ; 


O Soupirs, 0 ReſpeR, 0 qu'il eſt doux de plaindre 
Le ſort d'un Ennemi, quand il n'eſt plusa craindre! 


Rare Tears and rare Reſpect, how fewer to grieve 
For a Foe's Death, whom ce no longer fear. 


Ceſar's lamenting is not ſo fincere as that of a Dove, in- 
troduc'd in a little Dialogue in Verſe, between a Paſſen- 


er and the Bird. 
Paſſenger. Que fais-tu dans ce bois, plaintive tourterelle? 


I har 4oft rhou do here in this Mood, ſweet Dove 
Je gemis, jay perdu ma compagne fidelle. 
T mourn, for I have hoſt my faithful Mare. _ 


Dove. 
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Paſſ. Ne crains-tu point que POiſeleur 
Ne te faſſe mourir comme elle 
Art thou not afraid the Fowler Gogh 


Mill kill thee, as ſhe has been killa? 
Si ce ne'ſt luy, ce ſera ma douleur, 
Grief will, if he does not. 


Dove. 


Nothing can be more moving, more natural, more deli- 


cate. Lucan has ſomething like it, in what Cornelia, the 
Widow of Pompey, betore-mention'd ſays ; 


Turpe mori poſt te ſolo non poſſe dolore. 


*7wrere ſhameful of Grief only nct to die, 
Noro thou art dead, my Husband. 


Vgambis, Mother of Darius, dy'd of Grief as ſoon as 
ſhe heard of the Death of Alexander, who had treated 
her not only very reſpectfully but very tenderly. She 
threw her {elf upon the Ground, burſt out into a Torrent 
of Tears, retus'd to ſee the Light or receive Nouriſhment; 
reſolving not to out-live the Death of that generous Con- 


.queror : Upon which Quintus Curtius has a very delicate 


Thought, as delicately expreſt: Cm ſuſtinuſſer poſt Da- 
rium v2vere; Alexandro /e ſiuferſtes erubuit ; Having had 
the Courage to live after 2)a7:75 was dead, ſhe was aſham'd 
to out- live Ae ander. 


Of Natural Thoughts. 


Houghts may ſurpriſe, elevate, or touch, by 
Delicacy, Sublimity, or Agreeableneſs, and 
yet be vicious, becauſe they are not natural : 


Nateiral 
T hog hts. 


as thoſe of Craſſus were, which we have ſpoken of before, 


and which Pere Bouhours made the Model of right thinking. 
Sententie Craſſi tam integræ, tum vere,tam nov, tam ſin: pig- 
mentis fucoque puerili, Cicero. Thoughts, as has been already 
hinted, are in Danger of becoming flat and infipid by fol- 
lowing Nature too cloſely : They thus loſe the Property 


which renders them lively and poignant. In 8 as 


well as expreſſing, whatever is poor and dry is diſtaſteful; 


and if what is natural in a Thought is mean and lan- 
| ouiſhing 
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guiſhing, or dull and common, it will have no Charms. 
This is to be avoided, and a Thing may be ordinary with- 
out being inſipid; as in Sauce, which may be good, and 
not be made up of Pepper and Salt; and a Meſs of Water- 
gruel may pleaſe ſome Perſons as well as Soop, if their 
Palates are not vitiated. 855 

By Natural, Father Bouhonurs means ſomething that is 
not tar tetch'd, ſomething which the Subject it ſelf preſents, 
and, as has been more than once ſaid, which is born of 
it; a beautiful Simplicity, without Paint and Artifice, as 
Petronius teaches us: Granais, & ut ita aicam, pudica Ora- 
710 nom eſt maculoſa, nec turgiaa ; ſea naturali pulchritudine 
exurgit. A great, and it I may ſo ſay, a modeſt Eloquence, 


is not ſpotted and Puffy, but adorn'd with natural Beau- 


ty. Quintilian alſo, Optima minime accerſita, & ſimplicibus 
atque ab ipſa veritate profectis ſimilia, Lib. $8. A natual 
Thought is ſuch as every one might have hit upon, ſuch 
as ſeems to be in the Head before it was read, eaſy to be 
found out, and puts one to no Expence when we meet 
with it. It in — manner proceeds leſs from the Mind 
ot him who thinks, than from the Thing that's ſpoken of: 
Nihil vaaeatur fictum, uihil follicitum : Omnia fotius à cauſa 
quam ab Oratore praſecta credantur, Quintil. Lib. 4. B 
Natural here is not underſtood Narf, which is the mo 
agreeable of all the Manners of Thinking, and the moſt 
ſtor'd with Charms. Every Thought that's Naif is natu- 
ral, but every natural Thought is not Naif. If Naivety is 
taken in its right Signification ; the Grand, the Sublime 
is not, and cannot be Nazf; for Naivety has ever in it 
ſomerhing that's little or not very great. Simplicity and 
Grandure are by no means incompatible, as is remark'd 
elſewhere, but there's a Difference between a certain noble 
Simplicity and a pure Naivety of Thought : 'The for- 
mer excludes Pomp only, the latter excludes even 
Greatneſs, 

A Natural Thought, in ſome wiſe, repreſents a Stream 
of Water that runs into a Garden without Pipes, or being 
forc'd inz or a young Girl that has a fair Complexion, 
without the White or the Red. The Authors of the Au- 
guſtan Age, eſpecially Cicero, Virgil, and Ov14, are full of 

Thoughts of this Kind. 
 Cicero's Thought on the Colofſirs's of Ceres and Triprolemus, 
which Ferres could not cary off, on account of their Weight, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrong 2 he had to it, otters 
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it ſelf : His pulchritudo periculo, amplitudo ſaluti. 
Their Beauty brought them into Danger; their Great- 
neſs deliver d them out of it. But what he ſays on 


the Death of hr an is ſtill more natural. He obſerves. 


at firſt, that Craſſius died before the Troubles that befell 
the Common-wealth ; that he neither ſaw the Flames of 
the War in Italy, nor the Baniſhment of his Son-in-law, 


nor the Affliction of his Daughter, nor, in fine, the miſe- 


rable Condition of Rowe, diſpoil'd and disfigur'd by a 
long Series of Misfortunes, and then adds; Ii tamen Rem- 
publicam caſus conſecuti ſunt ; ut mihi non erepta L..Crafſo 4, 
aiis immortalibus vita, ſed donata mors eſſe videatur, It 
ſeems as if the Gods had not taken away the Life of 
Craſſus, but had made him a Preſent of Death. The 
Thought is drawn from the Subject it ſelf; there's nothing 


foreign in it, neither is there any thing flat and infipid ; 


Eft enim vittoſum in Sententia, ſi quid aut ſubinſulſum eſt 


Cicer. de Opt. Gen. Orat. 


On doit regretter ſa mort, 
Mais ſans accuſer le ſort, 
De cruautè ni d'envie : 
Le ſiecle eſt ſi vicieux, 
Paſſant, q'une courte vie 
Eſt un faveur des cieux. 


His Death vd juſtly may regret, 

Aud without thinking hard of Fate, 

Or laying Envy to its Charge, 

Or Cruetry ; fo vicictis is the Age, 

That, Paſſenger, a Life ſo ſhort, 

1s a Favor of the Skies. 
The ſame Poct has arother Thought on a Father in 
Affliction for the Death of his Daughter. The Father 
addreſſes himſelf to Heaven thus: ; | 

Hite ma Fin que ta rigueur différe, 

Je hay le Monde & n'y pretens plus rien: 

Sur mon tombeau ma fille devroit faire 

Ce que je fais maintenant ſur le ſien. 

Haſten the Death thy Rigonr has deferr'd, 

¶ Hate the N orla, and notlis g in't regard: 

My Daughter ſhoti upon my Tomb have done, 

¶ tat at this Time I'm ating on er own, 

The 
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The Sentiments of Erander, Father of Pallas, in Vir- 
gil's ZEnets, are very natural. Turnus kill'd that gallant 
Youth in the Heat of the Battel, with his own Hand. The 
Father ſays, the Beginnings of his youthful Valour were fa- 
tal, that the Gods were , to the Prayers of a wretched 
Father who ſurviv'd his Son, and was left alone after him, 
contrary to the Order of Nature. That his Wife was happy 
in dying before him, and not being reſerv'd for ſo great 
Affliction: In fine, that it had been more juſt if Evander had 
been kill'd inſtead of Pallas, and the Father's Body had 
lain there inſtead of the Son's. 


Primitiz juvenis Miſerz, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudimenta ; & nulli exaudita Deorum 
Vota preceſque meæ; tuque, 6 ſanctiſſima Conjux, 
Felix morte tua, neque in hunc ſervata dolorem, c. 


Oh curſt Eſſay of Arms, diſaſtrous Doom, 

Prelude of bloody Fields and Fights to come 
Hard Elements of inauſpicious Mar, 

Vain Vows to Heav'n and unavailing Care 
Thrice happy thou, dear Partner of my Bed, 
Whoſe holy Soul the Stroke of Fortune fled : 
Preſcions of Tits, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the Dreggs of Life, by Fate aſſign'd : 
Beyond the Goal of Nature, I have gone, 

My Pallas late ſet out, but reachl'd too ſoon. 


As there is no-body who takes more Pleaſure in 
Dryden's Numbers and Fancy than my ſelf, no-body 
who has a better Opinion of his Maſtery in the Engiifo 
Language; fo I hope I ſhall not be accuſed of Prejudice 
or Envy when I offer any thing againſt his Judgment, 
which was unſettl'd, or againſt the Truth of his Tranſ- 
lations. There's hardly a Sentiment of Virgil but what is 
Hatten'd in this Paſſage, as appears by the Original, and 
£-27ais's Verſion, which Dryden had before him, and I 
perceive . us'd it by the firſt Verſe. 


Funeſte coup d' Eſſai d' un Prince valoureux. 
Oh curſt Eay of Arms, 


O ma priere en vain aux Dieux Sourds addreſle ! 
O mere, au moins heureuſe en ta mort avancce 


Davoir ſoutrait tes jours a mes vives douleurs, 
| P 2 | Pour 
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Pour ſurvivre au contraire a de fi grands Malheuts, „ 
Pay force les Deſtins. | tl 
A curſt Efjay of a young Prince's Valour, ec 
Ze ro my Prayer were ali the Goas, ah Mother ! tl 
Hajpy art thou, to have been freed by Death tc 
From my tormenting Griefs, Jo tive in Woe, th 
| I've put a Force upon the Deſtinies, _ L 
Pere Bouhours does not think the Sentiments of Ouiuti- ay 
lian, on the Death of his Wife and Children ſo natural: to 
ns enim mihi bonus parens ignoſcat, ſi ſtudere amplius an 
Foffum, ac non oderit animi mei firmitatem, ſi quis in me eſt ot! 
alius uſus vecis quam ut incuſem Deos, ſuperſtes Oinniui 
meoriim ? nullam terras deſpicere providentiam teſter? Lib. wi 
6. Prom. Who that knows what it is to be a Father in 
* wou'd forgive me if I cou'd now apply my ſelf to Stu- ter 
% dy? How can fatherly Affection ſuffer me to have my $65 
* Mind and my Head free enough and ſtrong enough 
* for that Purpoſe ; or that I ſhould make uſe of my 
* Voice for any thing but to accuſe the Gods, who have 
taken from me all that was dear to me, and made me 
© an Example, that there is no ſuch Thing as Providence 
* which governs the World!” He then ſwears by his 7 
Misfortunes, by his Conſcience, by the Manes of his eldeſt dier 
Son, whom he calls the Deities of his Grief, that the pro- wh: 
digious Talents and extraordinary Virtues of that Child The 
made him apprehenſive that he ſhould loſe him, by reaſon The 
that 'tis almolt always obſerv'd, what ripens too faſt is ſoon pab 
rotten, and that there is a certain, I know not what, jea- ed 
lous Deſtiny, which diſappoints ſo great Hopes, for fear Zee 
the Proſperity of Mankind ſhould be carry'd farther nera 
than is conſiſtent with a Human State. There may be the ( 
Senſe in all this, but there is not much Nature : See in Alm 
the Original. Juro fer mala mea, fer infelicem conſcien- Dick 
iam, per illos manes numina acloris mei, has me in illo the ] 
vidifſe Virtutes ingenii; ut prorſus poſſit hinc efſe tanti = N 
miles 


fulminis metus. Quo cbſervatum fere eſt, celerii's occiders 
feſtiuatam maturitatem, & eſſe neſcio quam que ſpes tantas than 
aecerpit invidiam, ue viaelicet ultra qu: homini aatum 

eſt noſtris revehantur, Jbid. Father Bo!1honrs takes notice 
that Oꝛintiliau falls out with the Gods, and is hurry'd on | 
by his Grief to disbelieve a Providence, whereas Evanzier | 
blames only the roo raſh Valour of his Son, and complains 
that the Gods had not heard his Prayers, 1 
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am apt to believe there is too much Reflecti on in the 
Sentiments of Quiutilian, to render them ſo natural as 
they ſhould have been; and this Fault is inſeparable from 
even the beſt of our Tragedies. The Obſervation that 
the moſt hopeful and molt lovely Children ſeldom reach 
to Years of Maturity, is the molt natural Stroke in all 
this Paſſage. We meet with it every Day, both in high 
Lite and low, among the Literate and Illiterate, the Wiſe 
and the Weak. The Truth is, thoſe good Qualities 
which are the Foundation of the Parents Hopes, are apt 
to keep ſuch Children more in their Eye and their Heart, 
and they miſs them ſooner and more than they do 
others. | 

Racine, in his Iphigenia, makes Agamemnon as angry 
with the Gods as pray was. The Trouble he was 
in at the Oracles condemning him to ſacrifice his Daugh- 
ter, occaſions his ſaying to her, | 


Montrez, en expirant, de qui vous eſt nee : 
Faites rougir ces Dieux qui vous ont condamnee, 


In Dying, ſpew you're worthy of your Birth; 
And make the Gods that have condemn'd you, bluſh. 


Pere Bouhours's Excuſe for Racine does not ſeem ſuffi- 
cient. Agameymon might be allow'd to ſay, on the Stage, 
what did not become Quintilian to write in his Cloſet. 
There's Impiety, and perhaps Weakneſs in the Thought, 
The Gods, according tc.the Pagan Theology, were inca- 
pable of doing what they muſt bluſh for, when they act- 
ed as Gods by their Oracles. This Thought has more of 
Lee in it than of the Author Racine himſelf, who is ge- 
nerally judicious and diſcreet, Dryer has quarrell'd with 
the Gods almoſt as much as Lee, and his Maximins and 
 Almanzors kick them about the Stage, as Mildair wou'd 
Dicky. Nay, his Don Sebaſtian, which he wrote after 
the Duke of Buckingham had, in the Rehearſal, diverted 
the Town above Twenty Years, with ' his Rants and Si- 
miles, calls the Gods ro Account for uſing him otherwiſe 
than he would have been uſed. | | 


Te cruel Powers | 
Take me as you have made me . 
You cannot make me Guilty! Tas my Fate, 
Ana you made that, not J. 
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Otway, though a great Maſter of the natural Way of 
Thinking, cannot help having a Fling at Heaven. 


Tell me why, good Heaven, | | 
T hou mad ſi me what I am, with all the Spirit, 
Aſpiring T houghts, and elegant Deſires, | 
That fill the happieſt Man? Ab rather why 
Diaſt thou not form me ſordid as my Fate, 

' Baſe minded, dull, and fit to carry Burdens? 
Why have I Senſe to know the Curſe that's on me ? 
I this juſt Dealing! Nature? . 


Impious, and conſequently unnatural ; nothing being 
more in Nature than the moſt ſublime Idea's of the Juſtice, 
Wiſdom, and Power of God, nor than Reverence and Awe, 
when we think or ſpeak of Him. Millon's Decorum, in 
this Reſpect, is wonderful. Dryaen's Indecencies are alſo 
as wonderful on the other hand. In his Poem entituled 
Eleonora, he ſpeaks of the Omnipotent with a Familiari- 
ty which would hardly be decent to a ſmall Mayor of 2 
Corporation, 


Heav'n knew he ſafely might encreaſe his Poor, 
Aud truſt their Suſtenance to her fo well, 
As not to be at Charge of Miracle. 


And in his Poem on the Death of King Charles Il. 
It coſt Ommipotence a ſecond T hought, 


In which there is juſt ſo much Truth and Modeſty, as in 
his Saying of that King, | 

The Prince who lived to God's own Heart. 

Further, on the Death of the Lord Offory, he ſays, 


Snatch in Maniood s Prime, 
B unequal Fates, aud Providence Crime. 


He does not ſay as Oilintilian, that there's no Providence 
or God at all, but *tis a wicked Providence, and a crimi- 
nal God ; nay, he poſitively denies the Almighty's Power, 
to libe] the Petitioners to the King for the Sitting of 
the Parliament. 


G camnit grant ſo much as they can crave, 
| Abſ. and Ach. 


But 


as t 
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But his Divinity was as good as his Prophecy, when he 
ſpeaks thus of King James Il. 


—— — I ſee 
The long Retinne M a proſp'rous Reign, 
A Series of ſucceſsful Tears. 


Corneille was very exact in obſerving Decorum, when 
he ſpoke of the Gods; as in Rodegune, where the two 
Brothers Antiochus and Seleucus complain of that Prince's 
Cruelty. | 
| Seleucus. Que le Ciel eſt injuſte ! une ame fi cruelle, 

Meritoit noſtre mere, & devoit naiſtre d' Elle. 
Antioch. Plaignons nous {ans blaſpheme. 


Selkucus. Oh ! how unjuſt is Heaven, a Soul ſo cruel 
| 1s like our Mother's, ſbe foould have been her 
Daughter, 
Antioch, Let us complain, but let us not blaſpheme. 


Here I cannot but take Notice of a Couplet of Dryden's 
in the before-mention'd Poem on King Charles the Second's 
Death, 


Herces in Heav'us peculiar Mold are caſt : 
They and their Poets are not form's in Haſte, 


becauſe it ſeems to be borrow'd from Taylor the Water 
Poet, who row'd a Wherry on the T hames in Ben Fohn- 
ſou's Time, and whoſe Works are in Print. 


When Heav'n intends to do ſome mighty Thing, 
He makes a Poet, or at leaſt a King. 


I leave it to the Reader to judge which is the beſt 
Lane, | 

He makes a Poet, or at leaſt a King, 
as the Waterman expreſt it; or as the Laureat, 


' They and their Poets are not made in Haſte. 


In Don Sebaſtian, Dryden owns that the King did not 
make Fate, but Almanzor in his Grenada, does make 


it, 


T point you the <chite Moment of your Fate. 


P 4 Clitemme ſtra, 
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Clitemneſtra, in the above-mention'd Tphigensa, tells 
Achilles, that he is ſomething more than the Gods, with 
Regard to her Daughter, whom he's bound in Honour to 


her. 
Ira t'elle des Dieux implorant la juſtice, 
Embraſſer Leurs Autels parez pour ſon ſupplice ? 
Elle n'a que vous ſeu] : vous ches en ces Lieux * 


Son Pere, Son epoux, ſon Aſyle, ſes Dieux. 


Shall ſhe th* Aſſiſtance of the God's implore, 
Embrace their Altars for her Death aaorn'd ? 
You are her only Succonr : In this Place, 

Her Father, Spouje, her Refuge, and her Gods. 


Father Borhours is of Opinion that this Saying of AA. 
mMeniun, in the ſame Tragedy, is Nature itſelf. 


Helas, en m' impoſant une loy fi ſevere, 
Grands Dieux me deviez vous laiſſer un cœur de Pere? 


Great Geas, *tho 40012'd me tro this cruel Deed, 
Sheu'a you have left me fill a Father's Heart ! 


Brutus, who condemn'd his Rebel Sons to Death, caſt 
off all the Sentiments of a Father to perform the Function 
of Conſul, according to Valerius Maximus, Lib. 5. c. 8. 
Exuit patrem nt Conſulem ageret, Livy, who always 
thinks naturally, ſays, on the ſame Subject, Hrutes's con- 
demning his Sons to Death; Yi Spectator erat movenals, 
eum ipſum Furtuna exatterem ſuflicii dedit. Fortune (0 
order dit, that he who ſooul not have been ſuffer to aſſiſt 
at the tragical Sight, was himſelf the Author of it. Florns, 
who does not think ſo juſtly as Liuy, imitates him in this 
Paſſage : IJiberos ſecuri percuſſit, ut plane publicus parens 
in lecum Liberorum adoptaſſe ſibi populum videretur. By 
« cutting his Sons Heads off he ſeem'd to adopt the Peo- 
„ ple of Rozae, and to become Father of his Country.“ 
What Heiture writes to the Dutcheſs of Longuevillè on the 
Death of her Father is as natural: © It was but juſt that 
« ſo heavenly a Perſon as her ſelf ſhould ſubmit to the 
„ Will of God, from whom having receiv'd all, ſhe 
„ ſhou'd with Patience ſuffer him to take 3 
„from her.” This is not only natural but well turn'd, 
and very juſt. The two following Thoughts out of /7rg7/ 
and Ovid are extreamly natural. Virgil ſpeaks of two Bro- 
thers, who were very like one another. 


deliver from the Death to which the Gods had condemn'd 


| 
| 
; 
1 
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| Simillima proles 
Indiſcreta, ſais gratuſque parentibus Error. 
So wonarous like in Feature, Shape, and Size, 


As caus d an Error in their Parent's Eyes : 
Grateful Miſtake ! 


| Dryden. 
Ovid deſcribing the glorious Palace of the Sun, ſays, 


—————Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diverſa tamen, qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 


Among them all, no two appear the ſame, 
Nor aiffer more than Siſters well became. 


A Thought of Zopez de Vega upon Reſemblance is fine 
and happy; he ſays, Nature, who delights in Painting, 
does not always invent; that ſhe's ſometimes weary, and 
ſatisfies her ſelf with copying. The Subject he's upon is 
a Spaniſh Princeſs, who attended Alphonſo King of Caſtile, 
in his Expedition to 7errſalem, in a Man's Habit, paſling 
for the Brother of her whom ſhe herſelf was. 


Vra mirando el Rey el roſtro hermoſo, 
Tan ſemejante a Iſmenia; que a ſy cuenta 
El pincel natural maravilloſo, 

Canſado alguna vez copia y no inventa. 


All Thoughts of which Nature is the Subje&, cannot 
fail of being natural, let them be ever ſo ingenious : Such 
is that of Garin, Author of Paſtcr Fido. | 


Vergogna che'n altrui ſlampi natura 
Non ſi puo rinegare, che ſe tu tent), 
Di cacearla dal cor, fugge nel volto. 


Me can't with Shame, the Print Nature part, 
Tuill in the Face appear, if not the Heart. 


In thoſe Thoughts which have a Conformity to natural! 
inclinations, Nature will always be moſt viſible : Thus 
as the Love of Life is very natural, ſo is what Achilles 


ſays to Ulyſſes in Hell. 
had rather be a Villager, a S$'ave, | | 
Jo frine poor Man **ho labour'd for his Bread, 


Than to reign here file Monarch of the Dead. 
* +þ 1 
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In this Anſwer of Ach1/tes is underſtood what (Oy. 11.) 
Uyjjes had ſaid before of his own Misfortunes and 
Aci111es's Happineſs, who in his Life-time had been ho- 
nour'd as a Man _ to the Gods, and was now re- 

Tpected by the Dead, as their King and their Maſter. 

Charles IX King of France, was not of Achilles's Mind, 
when he ſaid, He had rather die a King than live a Pri- 
Toner. Solomon, a much wiſer Man than either Achilles 
or Ulyſſes himſelf, was not of the French King's Opinion; 
a living Dag is better than a dead Lion, as is ſaid in 
Eccleſiaſtes, The Jeſuit we are learning of, imputes the 
Saying of Charles IX. to his Ambition, which had ſpoil'd 
his Jadgiment but L impute it to his Arrogance and ;Luſt 
of Power. A Man who cou'd be guilty of ſo baſe and 
barbarous an Act as the Paris Maſſacre, who could ſce 
his Subjects murder'd betore his Eyes ; nay, thoſe very 
Subjects whom he had invited thither, as to a Marriage 
Fealt; He who could break through the Laws of God 
and Man; through Hoſpitality, Honour, Juſtice, and de- 
tight himſelf with gazing on the flaughter'd Innocents in 
the Agonies of Death, ſuch a Man not worthy of the 
Name of King, was incapable of that heroick Ambition, 
for which Death has no Terrors. Another French Writer 
has a Thought on the ſame Subject, much more agreea- 
ble to Nature: © There's no King who when he is dy- 
ing would not be the meanelt of his Subjects, and 
„no Slave ſo miſerable as to be willing to change Con- 
c ditions with a Monarch, who had but a Minute or two 
re. | 

What Martial ſays of thoſe that idolize the Antients is 
very much in Nggure. 


Miraris veteres Vacerra {olos : 

Nec laudas nift mortuos Poetas, 
Ionoſcas, petimus, Vacerra : tanti 
Non eſt ut placeam tibi, perire. 


* None but the Antients you admire, 
None vir de Poets Praiſe ; 
1 ao not think, tis worth the while 
To aye for your Applanfſe . | 
Martial has many Thoughts upon Life, as natural as that : 


Si paſt Fata venit gloria, non propero. 
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Till after Death, if Glory 40's not come, 
Dll not make haſte to get it. 


Jam vicina jubent nos vivere Mauſolea : 
Cum doceant ipſos poſſe perire Deos. 


Behola the mighty Monuments, 

Rais near the City they are Leſſons 

Which ſheav us how to live, by ſhewing 

The Gods themſelves are not from Death exempted. 


By the Gods, he means the Emperors, who were uſually 
deify'd, and has particularly Alluſion to Auguſtus's Tomb. 


Martial again. 


Non eſt, crede mihi, ſapientis dicere, vivam, 
Sera Nimis Vita eſt craſtina, vive hodie. 


Truſt me, it is not <viſe to ſay, 
Pl Live ; "twill be too late to Morrow, 
Live if thou'rt wiſe to Day. 


He refines upon his own Thought thus. 


Hodie, jam vivere, Poſthume, ſerum eſt: 
Ille ſapit, quiſquis, Poſthume, vixit heri. 


To Day to live, ev'n that's too late I ſay. 
The Wiſeman, Poſthumus, lid Teſteraay. 


In my Mind, theſe Verſes of Mr. Prior are all together as 
natural. ; 


The hoary Fool, xvho many Days 

Has ſtruggled with continual Sorrow, 
Renews his Hope and blindly lays 

The deſp'rate Bett upon to Morrow ; 
To Morrow comes; 'tis Noon, tis Night ; 
This Day like all the former flies, 

Tet on he runs to ſeek Delight 

To Merrow, till to Night he dies. 


This Poem is addreſt to Mr. Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Hallifax; and the laſt Stanza of it, is equally pleaſant 
and moral. 


N 
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We weary'd ſhould Iye doum in Death, 
This Cheat of Life wou'd take no more, 
Tf you thought Fame but empty Breath, 
T Phillis, uz a perjur'd Whore, | 


Tf the one had been freed from Ambition and Politicks, 
and the other from Pleaſure and Love, they might both 
ha ve ſet a leſs Value on Life. | 
Dip not Martial take the Thought in his laſt Epi- 
gram from Horace, Ode ix. render d thus by Mr, Congreve ? 


Seek not to know to Morrow's Doom, 
That is not ours which is to come. 
The preſent Moment's all our Store, 

The next ſpoula Heav'n allow, 

Then this will be no more, 

So all our Life is but one Inſtant Now, 
Look on each Day you've paſt, 

To be a mighty Treaſure won, 
And lay each Moment out in Haſte 
Mere ſure to live too faſt, 

Ana cannot live too ſoon. 


Mr. Dryden has tranſlated it with leſs Paraphraſe. 


To Morrow and her Works defy, 
Lay hola upon the preſent Hour, 
Aud ſnatch the Pleaſures paſſing by 
To put them out of Fortune's Pow'r, 
Nor Love, nor Love's Delights diſdain, 
Whate'er thou getſt to Day is Gain. 


The Marquis 4% Racan, who had more Genius than 
Learning, is much admir'd by Pere Bonhonrs, for his na- 
tural Way of thinking, particularly in theſe two Stanza's of 
an Ode he addreſt to Leonor de Rabutin, Count de Buſy. 


Que te ſert de chercher les Tempeſtes de Mars 


Pour mourir tout en vie, &c. 


What boots it thee to ſeek for Death 
Amid the Tempeſt of the War. 

Living to ruſh on certain Fate, 

As thou art hurry'd on by Glory? 

The Death which flatters thee with Fame, 
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T he Recompence of all thy Toils, 
is rbe ſame Death which with leſs Trouble, 
By your own Fire-Side you may find. 

| 2. 
What boots it thoſe proud Walls to raiſe, 
Which ſhew our Folly to the Skies, 
When many a Caſtle cruſp'd to Earth 
By its own Weight, have with themſebves, 
Bury the Names and the Devices 
Of the vain Men who made them ? 


It is certain, that Expreſſion helps very much to render a 
Thought the more fimple, and the more natural ; and be- 
fore I make any Uſe of Father Bouhours's Examples, I 
will inſtance this of Spencer. | | 


And therein ſate an old, old Man half blind. 


It is not a Picture; it is Nature her ſelf, plain and ſimple; 
and every one that reads the Verſe, ſees the old Man as 
perfectly as if he was by him. Pere Bonhours's firſt Ex- 
ample is alike juſt and pretty. *Tis written on a fine 
young Creature, who is too much conceited of her Merit. 


Vous avez beau charmer : vous aurez le Deſtin 

De ces fleurs, fi fraiches, fi belles 

Qui ne durent qu' un matin: 

Comme elles, vous plaiſez : vous paſſerez comme Elles. 

In vain you charm : Your Fate will be 

The ſame with theſe fair Flowers you ſee. 

They ao but for a Morning laſt, 

Their Sweets are with the Moment paſt. 

Your Beauties are like their's alas! 

You pleaſe like T hem, like T hem you'll paſs. 
When Eve looks on the Flowers of E4en before her Ex- 
pulſion, her Reflection upon it is expreſt in the Simplicity 
of Nature. 

Oh, Flowers ! 

That never will in other Climate grow, 

My early Viſitation aud my laſt 

At Even, which ] bred up with tender Hana, 

From the firſt opening Bud, and gave you Names; 

Who ncw ſhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 

Tour Tribes, and water from the Ambroſial Fount? 


How bald is the Imitation of this Thought in Dryden“ 
State of Innocence ! Farewell 
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Farewell ye Flow'rs, whoſe Buds with early Care 
Iwarch'd, and to the careful Sum did rear, 

Who now ſhall bind your Stems, or when you Fall, 
With Fountains Streams your fainting Souls recal ? 


The Carefn! Sun, and the Fainting Souls are a Shame 
to Milton's happy Image and Expreſſion; and I have often 
wonder'd how it was poſſible for Mr. Dryden, who had 
Milton before him, to creep every where thro' his Sate 
of Innocence, when Milton is always on the Wing. 

ELocvT1oN, as Father Borhours teaches us, adds 
ſometimes to the Beauty of a Thought, by making it 
ill more natural. A handſome well-made Suit of Cloaths 
is an Ornament, even to a well ſhap'd Perſon, and when 
it fits, ſhews the Shape to more Advantage. Thus there are 
Terms ſo adapted, or rather anncx'd to Things that they 
ſeem to follow the Thought as Shadow follows the Body. 
Ut ſenſibus imherere videantur, atque vt Uinvra Corpus 
ſequi, Quint. lib. 8, præm. de verbis. 


Of Affectation in Thought and Expreſſion. 


Ffectation is a Defect quite contrary 

Afectation. to the natural Character of both 
Thought and Expreſſion. Tis in Eloquence 

the worſt of all Vices, as the ſame Ouintilian informs 
us, becauſe we avoid others, and ſeek after this: Omni 
in Eloquentic vitiorum peſfiiaum: nam cetera cn viten- 
tur, bcc petitur. Eft autem totnm in Elatutione, Ibid. He 
adds, eſt autem totum in. Elocutione, This Vice is wholly 
in Elocution, But without Father Borh01175's Help, one 
might have obſerv'd that Qnintiliam himſelf, is a little 
out here; tor certainly People may as well be affected in 
their Manner of thinking, as in that of ſpeaking. The 
learned Jeſuit tells us, an Italian had before given Dn - 
tilian the Lye on this Article, Queſto nition & falſe fer- 
che P Aﬀettatione conſiſte anche ne concetti. The laſt Part 
of the Sentence is falſe, for that Affectation is in the 
Thought as well as the Expreſſion. An antient Rhetori- 
cian had taught him that Poſira autem oft mala af tutto 
in ſententia quidem, ut qui divit: Centaurus equitans ſe 
ipſum, Demetr. Phaler. de Elocrt, The Centaur is a 
Horſe riding himſelf, which is Affectation with a Wit- 
nels. Virgil ſays, that Fuceladus burat by Jupiters 
Light- 
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Lightning, vomited Flames thro' the Openings of the 
Mountains which the Gods had flung upon his Body. 
Guarini ſays, That Giant darted ſuch Flames of Rage 
and Indignation againſt Heaven, that one cou'd not tell 
whether the Gods threw their Lightningy- at him, or he 
flung his at the Gods. 

La dove ſotto a la gran mole Etnea 

Non ſò ſe falminato o fulminante 

Vibra il fiero Gigante, 

Contra | nemico ciel fiamme diſdegno. 
What Virgil ſays, is natural; what Guarimi, affected. Pliny 
the Elder is not free from Affectation, in his Saying, 
that humane Blood, to be reveng'd of Iron, which is its 
mortal Enemy, and helps very much to ſpill it, brings 
Ruſt with it. Aferro ſanguis humanms fe ulciſcitur, But 
the Saying of Pliny the younger, of one Liciniantis a 
Senator, who had turn'd Rhetorician to get him a Live- 
lihood, is natural; Sue de Fortuna præfationibus vindicat. 
He reveng'd himſelf on Fortune, by the Speeches he 
made againſt her, 'The Vengeance which the elder Pliny 
attributes to Man's Blood, is not in Nature. The Blood of 
Beaſts ruſts Iron as well as that of Men: But the Vengeance 
which the degraded Senator took of Fortune, is extream- 
ly natural: All unfortunate Men, naturally railing againſt 
every Thing, that is the Occaſion of their Misfortune. 
Plizy the elder has more of Nature in his Thoughts than 
the younger Pliny has; however, the latter thinks very 
naturally ſometimes ; but in his Panegyrick, and in his 
Epiſtles, he endeavours to be always witty, and that of 
Conſequence leads him out of the Paths of Nature. In 
that Letter, where he deſcribes one of his Country Houſes, 
after having ſaid that the Air of the Country, is ſo good 
that a Man can hardly dye there; and that by the Ap- 
pearance of ſo many old People, you would think you were 
born an Ape or two ago : He adds that his Houſe, as ſe- 
rene as the Skye is, receives thoſe Winds from the Aper- 
ue, which have nothing in them rude or violent, but are 
weary and broken by the Way, in coming fo far, C:que 
veneris ill, putes alio te ſeculo natum. Accipit abhoc anras 
quam libet ſereno & flacido die; non tamen acres & immo- 
 aicas, ſed ſpatio ipſo lafjas & infractas. Lib. 5. Ep. 6. The 
ſoft and weak Winds, aon acres ſe4 laſſas, is very far from 
Simplicity. Their being grown weary by the Way, has 
ſome Reſemblance with what a French Poet (aid. 
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Il ſe voit pres de Caire une plaine deſerte, 
Que d' un ſable mouvant la Nature a converte. 


Et qui ſemble un eſpace applani ſous les cieux 
Pour le ſeul exercice ou des vents ou des yeux. 


Near Cairo lies a Trat of deſart Land, 
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Which Nature cover'd with a moving Sand. | 1 
The boundleſs Plain ſeems levell d to the Skies 10 
Only to exerciſe the Winds and Fyes. : f 
There is ſomething more natural in the on of h 
a Country Houſe, © which had ſo vaſt a Proſpect on ti 


* the Sea Side, that the Eye cou'd find no other Limits 

* than its own Weakneſs, which did not ſuffer it to diſcern 
What it ſaw beyond the Bounds that Nature had pre- 

* ſcribed it.” Pere Bonhours then proceeds to ſhew the 
- 4 between a natural Thought, and one that is not 
0. 
Terence in the Eunuch introduces a young Man, who is 
in ſearch after a young Woman with whom he is very much 
in Love, and makes him ſay : 


Ubi quæram ? ubi inveſtigem ? quem perconter ? quam = 
inſiſtam viam? as 
Incertus ſum: una hæc ſpes eſt ; ubi, ubi eſt, diu ce- ey 
lari non poteſt. 1 
*« Where ſhall I ſeek her? Where ſhall I inquire after ed 
* her? Where ſhall I tarry for her ? Th 
| ] am very uncertain ; but this is my Hope ſtill, where- the 
1 * ever, wherever ſhe is, ſhe can't be long hidden.“ is t 
| ——She was ſo charming, ſhe muſt be taken Notice of. No- | wit 
1 thing can be more natural, T4ſſo is affected when he is up- it i 
1 on a like Subject; for having ſaid, that the modeſt Sophro- It \ 
i nia had in her Retirement ſtolen herſelf away from Men's Ir. 
1 Eyes, He adds, ane 
yp, Pur guardia eſſer non puo, che tutto celi Lo 
( Bo 'n degna ch' appataa e che $'ammiri. 
Ne tu il conſenti amor; ma la riveli 
D'un giovinetto a i cupidi deſiri: 
Amor, ch'er cieco, hor Argo; hora ce veli 
Di benda gli occhi, hora ce gli apri e giri. 
No Plate is ſo retir'd as to conceal h 
Such Beauty which our Moration claims, Wh 
Cupid :// to our ſearching Eyes reveal bra 
; | The 
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The Fires in Her's, which feed his pureſt Flames, 
He *s ſometimes blind, and ſometimes he can ſee 
Like Argus; Oft he's with, a Fillet bound : 

His Eyes are often from all Banaage free, 

And on this Side aud that he turns them round. 


The Affectation is not in the Impoſſiblity of Beauty's being 
long conceal'd : That is Zerence's 'Thought; butin ſaying, 
Love is ſometimes blind and ſometimes he can fee. That 
he has oft a Fillet over his Eyes, and often has none that 
he may look about him. Fairfax has loſt this Thought eu- 
tirely. | 
— ier Hoſe the Heav'n; 

For there from Lovers Eyes witharawn alone 
With Virgin Beams this ſpotleſs Cynthia ſhone, 
But what avail'd her Reſolution ci dd, 

Wheſe fobereſt Looks aver Whetſtones to Deſire ? 
Nor Love conſentsthat Beauty's Field hes æwaſt. 
Her Uſage ſet Olindo's Heart on Fire. 

O ſubtil Love! a thouſana Miles thou haſt 

By humble Suit, by Service, or by Hire. 


The blind Ci, the Argus, the Bandage, and the Gazing 
Love are not here, and conſequently Pere Boubonrs's Criti- 
eiſm is loſt in Fairfax's Verſion, 

The learned Jeſuit told us thatthe younger Pliny endeavour- 
ed to be witty upon all Things in Scaſon and out of Seaſon. 
Ihe ſame may be {aid of Co iey, not excepting his Miſtreſs, 
tho' Affectation in Love- Verſes is moſt inexcuſable : Love 
is the Darling-Child of Nature, and is as much inconfiſtent 
with Affectation as Paſſion is with Simile. In Love-Verſes 
it is moſt eaſily avoided. For let the Heart but ſpeak, and 
it will carry Infection with it. When the Head is playing 
Tricks, the Heart of the fair One will ever be inſenfible : 
and then a Man may as well crack Jeſts to a Judge, as a 
Lover be witty to his Miſtreſs. 

Go bid the Needle his dear North forſake, 

To which with trembling Reverence it doth bend. 

Go bid the Stones a Fourney uptard make, 

Go bid th' ambitious Flame no more aſcend: 

And when theſe falſe to rheir od Motion prove 

Then will I ceaſe thee, thee alone to Love. Cowley. 


WHY is moſt natural? This, or what follows out of Hudi- 
ras, | | 
* P Quot / 
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th he to bid me not to love 
Ito forbid my Pulſe to move, | 
My Beard to grow, my Ears to prick up, A 
Or, when Pm in a Fit, to hickup. © 110 
Mr. Walſh in ſome Verſes to his Miſtreſs is natural both T 
in Thought and Expreffign. 
Tee Celinda's Cruelty : 
T fee ſhe loves all Men but me. 
T ſee her Falſe hood, ſee her Pride; 
T ſee ten thouſamd Faults beſide: A 
T ſee ſhe ſticks at nought that's ill: 5 m 
Tet, oh ye Pow'rs! I love ber ſtill. th 
And this of Mr. Waller : 
Go lovely Roſe, | 
Tell her that waſtes her Time aud Me. 
That now ſhe knows, 
When I reſemble her to thee, 
How fweer, how fair ſhe ſeems to be. 
How the Reader will like what follows out of Cowley, after 
this, I cannot tell. | 
Indeed I muſt confeſs 
When Souls mix tis a Happineſs, | He 
But not compleat till Bodies too combine, is 
Aud cloſely as our Minas together joyn. El 
But half of Hleav'n the Souls in Glory taſte La 
Till by Love in Heav'n at laſt as 
Their Bodies too are plac'd, | ch. 
For not to inſiſt on the Indecency of confounding ſpiritual . 
Love with corporal, a Lady of Delicacy wou'd think ſome Dr 
Part of the Image a little impure; at leaſt that when the | 
Poet was ſo much in Love with her Body, he might have of 
let her Soul alone. I ſhall add one Inſtance more out of 0 
Cowley, and then leave the Reſt to the Reader's own In- . 


quiry. | hei 
T hou roblſt my Days of Bus'neſs and Delights, 
Of Steep thou robb'ſt my Nights ; 
Ah lovely Thief, what wilt thou 40? 
What, rob me of Heav'n too 
Thou ev'n my Pray rs aoſt from me ſteal, 
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And I with wild Iaolatry 
Begin to God, and end them all in thee. 


A Miſtreſs muſt needs jump out of a Garret Window to 
come at ſuch a Lover. Yet what Cowley makes Cupid ſay 


in another Place, is natural and agreeable in Word and 
Thought. | 


All thy Verſe is ſofjer far 

Than the 4owny Feathers are 

Of my Wings or of my Arrows, 

Of my Mother*s Doves and Sparrows. 


As full of Terror as every Idea of the Day of Judgement 
muſt be even to the moſt Devour, I cannot help thinking 
that the Reader will be far from quaking, when he meets 
with theſe Verſes of Coley on that terrible Subject. 


Then ſpall the ſcatter” d Atoms crouding come 
Back to their ancient Home, 
Some from Earth and ſome from Seas, 
Some from Beaſts and ſome from Trees, 
Some deſcend from Clouds on high, 
Some from Metals Kang fly; 
And where th attending Soul naked and ſhiv'ring ſtands, 
Meet, ſalute, and join their Hands 
As aiſpers'd Soldiers —————— 


Here is Affectation upon Affectation, and all Affectation 
is Falſehood, of which Conley does not ſeem to be at all 
ſenſible; and it is ſo far from being a Vice in Thought or 
Language with moſt Readers, that it paſſes off for Beauty, 
as the Fop paſſes for a fine Gentleman with moſt Women 
chat judgelike Women. Collier's Eſſays are full of this Af- 
fectation. The Wantonneſs of the Words alſo in Cowley 
leaves his Thought otherwiſe ſo dreadful, without the leaſt 
Dread. 

Of all the Moderns Bonarel/i, an Tralian Poet, Author 
of a Paſtoral call'd Filli 4i Sviro, is the moſt affected, tho? 
not ſo philoſophically as Cowley. Amintas — troubled 
at Celia's flying from him, always declares upon his miſſing 
| her, that he will follow her, let her be where ſhe will, 


Conoſce rollo a i fiori 
Ove faran pid folti. 


By the Flowers will be ſeen 
The ſweet Path where fr has been 
2 
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Conoſcerollo a I aure. 
Ove ſaran piu dolce 
When I breath the ſweeter Air, 
I. fall know fhe has been there. 


Da quegli occhi tuoi, non sò qual luce 
Che 'n altrui non ſi vede 

Troppo viva riſplende: a tanto lume 
Non potrai ſtar naſcoſa. 


In your Eyes wwe ſee a Light 

As the breaking Morning bright, 

Tight ſo lovely and ſo fair 

No where's to be ſeen but there. 

Hide your Beauties where you will 

They li themſelves betray you ſtill, 

May not we rank ſome Verſes of Mr. Faller to Sach ari ſſa 

along with theſe of Bongrelli for Affectation? 


Her Preſence has ſuch more than humane Grace, 

That it can civilize the rudeſt Place, | 

And Beauty tov, ana Order can impart 

Where Nature neer intended it, nor Art. 

The Plants ncknowlenre this, and her admire © 

No tefs than theſe of 614 d , Orpheus's Tyre; 

If ſhe fit dozen, wwith Tufts all tu' rds her bow'd, 

T hey round about her into Arbors crowd, 

Or if ſhe wwalks, iu even Ranks they ſtand 

. Like ſome <vell narſhatl*a ana obſequions Band. 

Amphion ſo. ORE | 
But no Poets fall into this Vice of Thinking more than the 
Italiaus; they are always flouriſhing, and by this, 24/0 
is much inferior to Vigil. What Difference is there be- 
tween Dia's parting with Anueas, and Armida's parting 
with Rinalao? What Dido thinks and ſays on that Occafi- 
on, is the Effect of the moſt tender and the moſt violent 
Love that ever was; whereas Armida hardly thinks or ſays 
a Word that is natural. She begins thus : | 


Forſennata Gridava. O tu che porti 
Teco parte di me, parle ne laſſi; 
O prendi l'una, o rendi Valtra, o morte 
Da inſieme ad ambe. 
O thou who half of me doſt take azvay, 
How can the other haf behind thee ſtay t 
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If Armida had only ſaid, I'll follow you to the War, and 


. Freſtigioſum. Aul. Gell. Thoſe Coquets ant conſider, 
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Or take this with thee, or do that reſtore, 
Or let me breathe this vital Air no more. 


Here is too much Art in this. Pere Bouhours obſerves, 
that the Heart does not key Ne itſelf in ſuch a ſubtle Man- 
ner, nor is fincere Paſſion fo playtul. I 40's love Begin- 
nings which are much ſtudy d. Non me delectavit tam 
curioſum principium, ſays Petronius, eſpecially in the Vio- 
lence of Paſſion, The Reſt of the Thoughts on the Part- 
ing of Rinaldo and Armiaa are as affected, two or three 
only excepted, which are pretty natural. The Sh ro o 
Sc140 is affected to a Scandal, tho' the Poet had no Need 
of going ſo tar out of his Way. g 

Sarò qual pi! vorrai ſcudiero o ſcudo, 

Non fia che'n tua difeſa io mi. riſparmi, 

Per queſte ſen, per queſto collo ignudo, 

Pria che giungano a te, paſſeran I'armi. 

To thee, my Knight, I'll be, or Szuire, or Shield © 

Trim Wonnas to crard thee in the fighting Field, 

Wien thy lov'a Breaſts in Peril from thy Fee, 

1'l with iy Boſors tutercept the Blow. 


wait on you as your Servant, to bear your Arms, or lead 
your Horſe, to ward oft Blows from you, or to receive them 
tor you, ſhe wou'd have expreſs'd her Paſſion in a natural 
Manner: But YZ:{o, as fine a Genius as he had, was a little 
like thoſe Coquets, who will uſe Paint, be they never ſo 
handſome without it. Unrmquotque gents, C172 0rnatur 
caſte prdic-que, fit illuſtrius: cum ſucatur, & pretinitur, jit 


that their uſing Art ſpoils Nature, aud that they word 
pleaſe more, if they did not ſtrive to pleaſe ſo much. Mr. 
Prior in his Paraphraſe on the old Poem, call'd the N- 
brown Maid, expreſſes Amuida's Paſſion much more in the 
Way of Nature. Huma ſpeaks to Henry, 


Near thee, miſtruſt not, conſtant IA abide, 

And fall cr vanquiſþ fghting by thy Side. 

Tho my inferior Strength may not allow 

That I. ſocu bear or araw the Warrior Bow 

With reaay Hands [will the Shaſt ſupply, 

And jcy to ſee thy Victor Arrows fly. 

Torcl'd in the Battel by the hoſtile Reed 

Sloutiſt thon, but Heav'n avert it, ſbou aſt then a ; 
There 
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There is Nature. 


To ſtop the Wounds my fineſt Lawn T' tear, 
Waſh them with Tears, and wipe them with my Hair. 


Tafſo has not only theſe affected Thoughts in his Gieru- 


ſalemime, an Epick- Poem; you meet with them in his Amin- 


745, a Paſtoral, and one of the fineſt Paſtorals that ever was 
written, tho' that Kind of Writing admits of it the leaſt. He 
ſays, that Love, when he is firſt born, has but ſhort Wings, 
and can't fly; and thus a Man knows nothing of his Birth, 
till he is grown up, and has taken his Flight. | 


Amor naſcente ha corte Vale, a pena. 

Pav tenerle e non le ſpiega a volo. 

Pur non 8'accorge i' huom quand, egli naſce; 

E quando huom fe n' accorge, è grande, e vola. 


The following French Verſes are more in Nature, Tie 4 
btile Dialogue. 55 | 


A quoi penſiez- vous Climene ? 

A quoi penſiez- vous d'aimer ? 

Ne f aviez-vous pas la peine | 

Que ſouffre un cœur qui ſe laiſſe enflammer ? 

TWiat are youth inking of Climene? 
lat are you thinking of, to love? 

Do eu not know what Pain a Heart 
ic Cupid bas inflam'd endures ? 

Anſwer. 

On n'y penſe pas, Silvie, 

Quan on commence d'aimer; 

Ec lans en avoir envie, 

n un Moment on ſe laifle enflammer. 
Fe do not think of it, dear Silvia, 

hen ve begin to love, 

Ana withour any. ſuch Deſire, 
Here all at once inflam'd, 


Here is plain Nature, a beautiful Simplicity Let us 168 
whether we can know this ſame Love again, after Cowley, 


has put another Dreſs upon it. 


I came, I ſav, and was undone, 

Lightmng aid thro' my Bones and Marrow run 3 
A pointes Pain pierc deep my Heart; 

A fexifr cold Trembling ſeiz'4 on ev'ry Part. 


Ay 
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My Head turn'd round, nor cou's it bear 
The Poyſon that was enter d there. 
Sappho in the Ode preſery'd by Longinus, expreſſes it in a 
more violent Manner than Climene, but there is Nature. 


From Vein to Vein I feel a ſubtle Flame, 

M hene er I ſes thee, run through all my Frame: 
And as the Tranſport ſeizes on my Mind, 

Im dumb, and neither Tongue ncr Voice can find. 
A Miſt of Pleaſure o'er my Eyes is ſpread, 

T hear no more, and am to Reaſon dend; 

Pale, breathleſs, ſpeechleſs aud expiring lye, 

I burn, IT freeze, I tremble, and I aye. 


Here is the violent Fit in Climene; the ſoft Love ſteals 
away Climene's Heart, but he tears out Sappho's ; both are 
natural tho different. 

Affectation, with reſpect to Thought, according to an 
ancient Author, comes generally from the Exceſs to which 
they are carry'd, that is, from too much of the Sui, 
or the Agreeable, or the Delicate, in the three Kinds we 
have been ſpeaking of. The firſt are noble, great, and 
ſublime Thoughts, the ſecond pretty and agreeable, and 
the laſt fine and delicate, If a Man's Wit is not directed 
by Judgment, and kept within the Bounds of Nature, he 
immediately funs into Extreams, and overdoes every 
Thing; Per Affectationem decoris corrupta Sententia, Cm 
eo ith aedecoretur quo illam voluit Author ornare. Hoc 
fit aut nimio tumore, aut mmio cultu, Diomed. Gram. 
Lib. 2. Then Bombaſt takes the Place of the Great and 
the Sublime; Affectation that of the Agrecable; and Deli- 
cacy is nothing but meer Subtlety. I don't know what elſe 
to make of Pere Bouhours's Enflure, Agreement, and Ra- 
finement. The latter eſpecially is better underſtood, as it 
* Thoughts by the Word Subtlety, than by Nice- 
ceſs, Refining, or any other Terms in our Lexicography. 
We can eaſily comprehend, that a Thought may become 
ſubtle by ſtudying Delicacy too much, and affected by 
Jabouring to render it more agreeable, and Bombaſt by 
ſwelling it up to the Sublime. Theſe Things, well con- 
ſider'd, wou'd prevent the Errors Writers generally fall 
into in thoſe three Kinds of 'Thinking, and Readers 
would not ſo generally miſtake the one for the other, as 
we do in England, and as they did in France, till Father 
Zoubours ſet them right in his Maniere de bien tonſor. 
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The SHectator animadverts judiciouſly on this Vice of 


Thought and Expreſſion, NV. 38. The wild Havock 
« Affectation makes in that Part of the World which 
% ſhou'd be the moſt Polite, is viſible wherever we turn 
e our Eves; it puſhes Men not only into Impertinences in 
« Converſation, but alſo in their premeditated Speeches. 
He then inſtances in the Bar and the Bench, and adds 
as judicious Remarks on the Pulpit. 

* It might be born here, but it often aſcends the Pul- 
« pit it ſelt ; and the Declaimer, in that Sacred Place, is 
« frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the Lalit 
„% Day it ſelf with ſo many quaint Phraſes, that there is 
« no Man who underſtands Raillery, but. muſt reſolve to 
« fin no more: Nay, you may behold him ſometimes in 
« Prayer for a proper Delivery of the great Truths he is 
* to utter, humble himſelf with ſo very well turned 
« Phraſe, and mentions his own Unworthineſs in a Way 


« ſo very becoming, that the Air of the pretty Gentleman 


« js preſcrved under the Lowlineſs of the Preacher.“ 

This Fault does not ſo often happen in ſuch Sort of 
Eloquence as in other Kinds, unleſs it be in the younger 
Orators: beſides, as it is neceſſaty to have ſome ſmall Por- 
tion of Senſe to be a Coxcomb, and without it a Man 
degenerates into a Z/ccxrens, fo Affectation is not often 
the Companion of Dulneſs, and which we are in mot 
Danger of in theſe Caſes let the Reader determine. 
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How the Sublime, in the Way of 
' Thinking, become Bombait ; 
the Aereeable, Aﬀectation ; 
and the Delicate, Subtlety. 


Bombaſt. WEFREZBOUHOURS hasal- 
Dn | ready obſerv'd, That Thoughts 
| yy often become bad, by the Au- 


S—& thor's aiming at too much Wit: 
bat in the Noble Kind, a 
Thought is vicious when it is 
a N carried to an Exceſs of Gran- 
deur ; in the Agrecable Kind, when it has more Agree- 
ableneſs than it ſhould have; and in the Delicate Kind, 
when that Delicacy 1s ſo fine ſpun, as to become Subtlety. 

TuEs E different Kinds of Affectation are, according 
to Julius Scaliger, Efforts of the Mind above the Sub- 
jet, and its own Strength; Conatus ſupra vires & ſus 
pra rem. We proced now to Examples. 


Hiww the Sublime may become Bombaſt. 


6RAT IAN, one of the greateſt Wits of Spary, 
15 not ſatisty d with ſaying in his Courtier, that a Great 
Q . Heart 
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Heart is a Gygantick Heart, Un coracon Gigante. He 
will have Alexander's to be an Arch Heart, in a Cor- 
ner of which, the whole World was lodg'd fo caſily, 
that there remain'd Room for ſix other Worlds. Grande 


fue el de Alexandro y el Archicoracon, pues cupo en un 


rincon del. todo eſte mundo holgadamente, dexando lugar 
give otros ſeis. Dionyſins Halicarn teaches us, that all 
uffineſs, and every Thing too much ſtudied, is indeco- 
rous; Tumor & omne quod ſtudio fit, indecorum eſt. 
Sure then there cannot be greater Indecorum, than in 
this Paſſage out of Gratian, which Father Bouhours 
calls enormous; and by being ſwoln to that Greatneſs, 
it becomes even Little, if one may ſo ſay. Gratian 
does like that Timæus, who, as Longinus tells us, by 
aiming always at new and ſurpriſin Thou hts, fell into 
great Puerilities. What Yoiture ſays on the Good-Will 
which Madamoiſelle de Bourbon, and the Princeſs of 
Conde bore him, is more regular, and more judicious, 
with the Soſtning he has given it: © One Heart, me- 
* thinks, is not enough for Madam her Mother, and for 
« her {cif ; when the one has taken her Part, there is 
« not enough left for the other. 
6RAI IAN is not the only Author who has gone 
beyond Bounds when he has been ſpeaking of Alexander 
the Great. Sexzca the Father mentions ſome Thoughts 
of r Orators, upon Alexander's deliberating 
with himſelf, whether he ſhould puſh his Conqueſts 
farther than the Ocean? which are every whit as extra- 
vagant as the Spaniſp Authors. One of them ſaid, A. 
Jexander ought to be ſatisfy'd with conquering as far as 
the Sun was ſatisfy'd with ſhining. Tempus eft Alex- 
andrum cum Orbe & cum Sole deſinere. Another For- 
tune ſet the ſame Limits to his Conqueſts, as Nature ſets 
to the World. Eumdem Fortuna Viftorie tut quem 
Natura ſinem fecit. A Third ſaid, To the World A. 


 bexander is great: But the World is little to Alexander. 


Alexander Orbi magnus eſt, Alexandro Orbis anguſtus eſt. 
Again, Non mngis quicquam ultra Alexandrum, nout- 
mus quam ultra Oceanum. We know nothing beyond 
Alexander, no more than we know any thing beyond the 
Ocean. | 

THnxssr Thoughts are of themſelves not only falſe 


but exceſſive, and out of all Rules of juſt Greatneſs, 


except, 


It 
bre 
ito 


Or 
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except, perhaps, that of Alexandro Orbis anguſtus eſt: 
The World 1 to Alexander. For Aubin 5A 
{atiable, and the Hero's Soul is always above his Fortune. 
Had Alexander in Effect conquer'd the whole World, it 
would not have been enough for him. Which occaſion- 
ed Zuvenal's ſaying of him: 


Unus Pellzo-Juveni non ſuffieit Orbis. 
Aſtuat infelix anguſto limite Mundi. 


One World did not the Pelian Youth ſuffice. 
Coopt up in this, He curſt its narrow Bounds. 


It was fo little to him, that he had hardly Room to 
breathe in. He was almoſt ſtifled in it. Nothing could 
ſtop, nothing could ſatiate him. | 


Victorieux du monde, il en demande un autre 
Il en veut un plus riche & plus grand que le noſtre 
Et n' ayant plus à vaincre en ce vaſte horiſon, 


II ſent que I Univers n'eſt plus que fa priſon. 


Viftorious o'er the World ; he want} another 
More Rich, more Great, more worthy of his War ; 
Nothing beneath th Horizon left to conquer, 
7h whole Univerſe to Him is but a Priſon. 


Or, in fewer Words, and more livelily. 


The World entire his own, He wanted Room. 
Maitre du Monde enticr, s'y trouve trop ſerre. 


As many extravagant Things are {aid of the Conqueſts 
of the Romans, as of thoſe of Alexander. A Greek 
Poet in the Anthologia, bid Jupiter ſnut the Gates of 
Olympius, and defend the Citadel of the Gods: The 
Arias of Rome have conquer'd the Land and the Sea, 
and there is no Place to which they have not yet been 
. extended, but Heaven. What Propertius ſays of the 
Battle of Actium, is more reaſonable ; Apello ſpeaks to 
Au guuſtus. 

Vince Mari, jam Terra tua eſt. 


Conquer the Sea, the Land's already thine. 
Q 2 And 
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And this in Racine's Mithradates, ſpoken by his Son 
Xiphares, is noble without Zombaſt. 


Tout reconnut mon Pere, & ſes heureux vaiſſeaux 
N'curent plus d' Ennemis que les vents & les eaux. 


All round my Father's Empire, and his Fleet, 
No Enemies but Winds and Seas did meet. 


T n = Spaniards have naturally very high Ideas of the 
Succeſs of their Nation, and the Advantages of their 
Monarchy. Lopez de Vega, in one of his Poems, en- 
titled, Feruſalem Conquiſtada, has ſeveral aaa 
Thoughts and Expreſſions in praiſe of the Spaniards. 
His Subject is not that Conqueſt of Zeruſalem, when 
Godfrey of Bulloigne took it, but the ſecond Conqueſt 
by Richard King of England, who had Wars with Sa- 
ladin, for his taking that City trom Guy de * 
Succeſſor to Baldwin V. King of Feruſalem. Lo 


wrote his Poem in Honour of his Nation, the Chief 


of whom accompany d Alphonſo King of Caſtille, Son- 


in-Law to Richard, in his Expedition againſt Saladin. 
Father Bouhours and Lopez are both out, in making 


King Richard Father-in-Law to Alphonſo, that King 


having no Children. Lopes has this Paſſage in his 
Poem. - 


Es una ficra gente la de Eſpana, 

Que quando a pechos una empreſa toma, 
Los tiembla el mar, la muerte los eſtrana. 
Diga Numancia, que le cueſta a Roma. 


Above all Nations are the Spaniards brave, 

And <when on ſome great Enterprize they go, 
The Ocean trembles, and Death flies before them. 
Numantia Tay, What thou didſt coſt to Rome. 


Ir is pleaſant enough to hear Pere Bouhours ſay, 


Les Caſtillans ſont un peu extremes, ſur tout quand ils 
parlent deux. The Spaniards are à little upon the Ex- 
rremes, eſpecially wwhen they talk of themſelves. And 
what are the French I = ? If they are not ſo haughty, 
f they are not ſo proud, they are 

— than for every 

I Nation 


they are more vain : If tl 
more foppiſh. Nothing 1s more na 


1 
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Nation to think and ſpeak well of themſelves. We 
Englify Men are as National as other People. What 
more common in Hiſtory, than Behave your ſelves like 
Engliſh Men. They fought like Engliſh Men. If we 
hear ſay, They fought like French Mey, we are apt to 
laugh, and to have an Image of Men upon the Scamper ; 
and this may be juſtly obſerv'd in our Favour, that to 
ſay, They foughr like Engliſh Men, is not ſo much a 
Teſt to the French themſelves, as to ſo ſay, They fought 
like French Mer is to us. This makes a ſubſtantial Dif- 
ference between the two Characters, and not at all to 
the Advantage of our Neighbours. The Spaniards do, 
as one may ſay, think and talk upon Stilts. They are 
ever uſing Augmentatives. Their ſwelling up their 
Thoughts has infected their Language, which is full 
of Tumor. They won't ſay, Soldad a Soldier, but Sol- 
dado ; nor Rodomontade, but Rodo mon tado ; nor Cor 
un car, Heart, but Coracon. This runs through their 
whole Tongue; and as in their Pace they do rather 
{tride than walk, fo in their Thoughts and Expreſſions, 
there are more Wind and Sound, than Spirit and Elo- 


| 2 As in what follows out of one of their beſt 


uthors, ſpeaking of Philip II. Alenguder conquer d the 
Perſians, but he flop d there : That Son of Jupiter hard- 
ly had a View of India. Ve are told, that Rome, the 
Capital of the World, added Britaiſ to her Empire: 
But Cæſgſar only paſs'd over thither, and went no far- 
ther. Farther ſtill haue you extended your Conqueſts 


Han either Czfar or Alexander. No Houſe, moſt migh- 


ty King, is more ———_ than Yours. The Sun 
olweays ſpines on Your Dominions, whether it be «when 
he riſes, or *vhen he ſets. To form a Frontier on Your 
Empire, the Land and the Sea muſt extend their Li- 
mirs beyond what Nature has preſcribed them. 


Ut fit in Orbe locus metas ubi figere poſſis; 
Terra ſuos fines augeat, unda ſuos. 


I would be finely ſaid, according to Pere Bouhours, 


if there was leſs of it. There is a great deal of Diffe- 


rence between a tall portly Man, and a Gyant. The 
one is handſom, the other monſtrous. Nen turgidum 
granditattn ipſam ſuperare geſtit, g. Sect. 1. 

Q 3 The 
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The Fault of the Bombaſt Stile is, that it would go 
beyond the Sublime, and *tis in Thought the ſame 
as in Expreſſion. The putting Philip II. above A. 
lexander and Cæſar, is not the moſt extravagant Part 


of the Paſſage, ſays Father Bouhours ; not that he is 


for making every Conqueror take the Wall of the Gre- 
cian and Roman Conquerors: But of the Opinion of a 
French Poet, who, in ſome Verſes on the Paſſing of the 


Rhine, by Lewis le Grand, declares againſt ny 
down Alexander to exalt the French King, as ſome di 


in ſaying, that the Actions of the invincible Monarch of 
France, as the Feſuit calls him, had obſcur'd thoſe of 
the invincible Monarch of Macedon. | 


A ces laches flateurs ne te laiſſe ſurprendre, 

Le Paſſage du Rhin, & tout ce que tu fais, 

Nous font croire aujourdhui ce qu'on dit d Mexan- 
dre. 


Be not by thoſe baſe Flatterers betray'd. 
T he «wond'rous Paſſage of the Rhine, 
Aud ev'ry glorious Act of Thine, 

Confirms whate'er of Philip's Son is ſaid. 


Is it not great Pity that ſo much of the Slime, fo 
much of the Noble, the Grand, and the Delicate, ſhould 
be all ſpoil'd by a Campaign or two of the Duke of 
Malborough's, and ſo many great and grave Things be- 
come Ridicule and Mirth. Not ſo theſe Verſes of Mr. 
Prior, in his Hymn to the Sun; ſpeaking of King 
William. 


Let the Hero in the ar, 
Active and Fierce like T hee, appear; 
Like T hee great Son of Fove, like T hee, 
When clad in riſing Majeſiy, 
Thon marcheſt doen o'er Delos Hills confeſt, 
With all thy Arrows arm'd, in all thy Glory dreft : 
Like Ice, the Hero does his Arms employ, 
The Raging Pithon 70 deſtroy, 
Aud give the injur'd Nations Peace and ay. 


Tu Ar Pithon there is the very French King who is 


Alexander'd up in ſo many French Odes. Father Bou- 
| hours 


7 . 
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hours thinks that Part of the Paſſage laſt cited out of a 
Spaniſp Author, which ſpeaks of King Philip's extend- 
ing his Conqueſts farther than Alexander or Czſar, is 
pardonable, as it really is, on Account of the Spaniards 
Acquiſitions in America, and the Eaſt Indies; and that 
Part where the Sun is brought in has alſo an Excuſe, 
for the Spaniſh Panegyriſts always complement their 
Kings on the Sun's never Setting in their Dominions, but 
is continually paying them a Tribute of Light as their 
Vaſſal : The unpardonable Fault is, the Going. that 
the Sca and the Land muſt extend their Limits; which 
is exceſſive, and all over Spaniſy. One of the French 
Academy, flatter'd the Grand Monarque with moxe 
Conſcience in this La France n'a plus beſoin, Sire, que 
vous etendies ſes Limites ; ſa veritable Grandeur eſt 
d avoir un fi grand Maitre. France has no need, Sir, 
of Your extending her Limits, her real Greatneſs conſiſts 
in having ſo Great a Maſter. The Reader will have 
obſerved, that I never let any of theſc fulſome Panegy- 
ricks on Lewis XIV. paſs without ſome Antidote againſt 
the Poyſon, taken out of the beſt Zngliſp Authors; and 
often — thoſe that were leaſt Enemies to the French 
Intereſt. The laſt Flattery was upon the Paſſage of the 
Rhine, the Borders of which was abandon'd by the 
Dutch Troops, as ſoon as the French King —_— on 
the other Side ; and becauſe theſe Flatterers have this 
Paſſage over and over again, let us ſee what Prior ſays 
of it, in his Paraphraſe on this Paſſage of Horace. 


Virtus Repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ 
Intaminatis fulget Honoribus, 
Nec ponit aut — ſecures, 
Arbitrio popularis Auræ. 


From Danger, as from Honour free. 
He bribes cloſe Murder againſt open War. 
In vain you Gallic Muſes ſtreve 
With labouf d Verſe to keep his Fame alive; 
Your mould'riug Monuments in vain you raiſe, 
, On the «weak Baſis of the Tyrant's Praiſe. 
Your Songs are ſold, your Numbers are profane. 
'Tis Incenſe to an Idol giv'n, 
Meat offer'd to Prometheus's Man, 
That had no Soul from Heav'n. 5 
e Againſt 
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Againſt his Will, you chain your frighted King, 
95 75g Rhine's divided Bed, K * 
And mock your Hero, w_ you ſing 
T he Wounds for which He never bled : 
Falſhood does A oo on your Praiſe diffuſe, - © 
And Lewis's Fear gives Death to Boileau's Muſe. 
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T o ſhew how much this Gentleman was degenerated 
in his true Exgliſh Principles, this admirable Paraphraſe 
1s left out in . 4 Collection of his Poems ; and inſtead 
of it, there's an Imitation of Horace, addreſs d to the 
Right Honourable Mr. Harley, which cannot but move 
Pity in every honeſt Mind. 

Tux laſt cited Spaniſh Author has two Verſes on the 
Funeral Pomp for the Emperor Charles the Vith, which 
are as tumid as any Spaniard could wiſh. 


Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine cœlum, 
Sydera Lon facibus, pro 2s Maria. 


Put for his Tomb, this Globe of Earth, 
Aud for a Chapel, Heaven's high Vault; 
T he Stars for Torches, and the Seas for Tears. 
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As Bombaſt as this Thought is, 'tis ſtolen by St. Gelais, 
7 French Poet, in an Epitaph on a Lady of the Court of 
rance. 


— A 7 — 
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O Voyageurs, ce Marbre fut choiſi, 
Pour publier la grande Extorſion 
De Mort, Sc. 


This Marble, Paſſenger, «vas plac'd to ſheww 
The great Extortion of grim Death, 
In taking Helena de Boiſſy, 
Of -whom the ſinalleſt Portion here remains : 
For if her Tomb <were equal to her Worth, 
T he «ehole Earth muſt be her Coin; T he great Ocean 
Mult ſerve for Tears, and for a Chapel, Heaven. 


The Lady was Madam de Traves ; An! Marot alſo 
made an Epitaph on her, which has more of Nature in 
it. 


Ne 
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Ne ſay où git Helene en - Beauté giſoit, 
Mais icy git Helene ou bonte reluiſoit, ; 
Et qui la Grand'Beaute de autre eũt bien ternie, 
Par les Graces & dons dont elle toit garnie. 


Who knows where beauteous Hellen bes, 
With whom all Beauty lay ; ; 

But here lies Hellen de Bock. 
In whom all Goodneſs ſhin d: 

Her Graces and her Gifts more charming, 
Than all the others Beauty. 


A modern Latin Poet had this Thought on Pompey's 
being depriv'd of the Honour of Sepulture. 


Indignum tellus fuerat tibi Victa, ſepulcrum : 
Non decuit cœlo te niſi, Magne, tegi. 


The Earth you con quer'd was not worthy 
To be your Tomb, O Pompey! 
For you, no Covering but the Sky was fit. 


This is a plain Imitation of Tucan. Lib. VII. 


Ccelo tegitur qui non habet Urnam. 


Beneath the glorious Covering of the Sky, 
The ſtarry Arch for cver round them turns 
A nobler Shelter far than Tombs or Urns. 5 

Rowe. 


And of Pompey's Burial. Zib. VII. | 


Situs eſt qua Terra extrema refuſo 
Pendet in Oceano : Romanum nomen & omne 
Imperium, magno eſt tumuli modus. 


Wiere there are Seas, or Air, or Earth, or Skies, 
Where'er Rome's Empire ſtretches, Pompey lies. 
Rowe. 


Brebeuf's Tranſlation, according to Pere Bouhours, is 
finer than the Original. | 


Ou n'a point de Sepulcre, ou git dans 'Univers: , 
Tout ce qu'a mis ſon bras ſous le pouvoir de Rome, 
Eſt a peine un cercucil digne d'un fi grand homme. 
Or 
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Or he has none, ct all the World's his Tomb; 
All that he added to the Roman Empire, 
1s ſcarce a Grave worthy ſo great a Man. 


Tusk Thoughts have a Luſtre in them which ſtrikes 
at firſt, and are evident at Sight. "Tis more noble in 
Appearance to have the Heavens for a Covering, than 
a Heap of Dirt; tho' in Truth *tis but a chimerical No- 
bleneſs. For the Honour of Sepulture ariſcs from the 
Love and Eſtcem of our Relations and Friends, who 
erect Monuments for us; the only Uſe of which is to 
cover Carcaſles, and preſerve their Corps from the Da- 
mages of the Weather, and the Cruelty of Beaſts, which 
the Heavens do not do; being equally a Covering to 
both Beaſts and Men, without preſerving them in any 
wiſc. Valleius Paterculus has a 2 on the Death 
of Pompey, which has more Statelineſs in it, than truc 
Greatneſs. Hic poſt tres Conſulatus & totidem trium- 


phos, domitumque terrarum Orbem, vite fuit exitns : 


in tantum in illo viro a ſe diſcordante fortuna, ut cut 
modo ad Vittoriam Terra defuerat, deefſet ad ſepulru- 
ram. Lib. 2. Such was the End of Pompey ; after 


* three Conſulates, and as many Triumphs, or rather 


* after having conquer'd the World, Fortune, with Re- 
« ſpect to him, agreed fo little with her ſelf, that the 
„ Earth, which had not been ſufficient for his Victo- 
* ries, did not ſupply him with a Sepulture. ” Such 
Thoughts would have been cry'd out againſt in Virgil or 
Livy, as monſtrous Imaginations. They would hardly 
have been allow'd in Tacitus, who way Bojocalus in 
his Annals, and Galgacus in his Life of Agricola, talk 
more reaſonably and handſomely : ZBojoralus refuſing 
the Lands which the Romans had offer'd him, faid, 
Deeſſe nobis Terra, in qua vivamus, in qua moriamur 
non poteſt. Annal 13. We can't want Land where we 
live, and where we muſt dye. And Galgacus, jealous of 
the Liberty of Britain, and a declared Enemy to the 
Roman Power, ſpeaks thus to his Countrymen. Rap- 
tores Orbis poſtquam cuncta vaſtantibus defuere terre 
mare ſcrutantur. Si Locuples hoſtis eſt, avari; ſi pau- 
per, ambitioſi: Quos non Oriens, non Occidens ſatiave- 
rit; ſoli omni um opes atque inopiam pari affettu con- 
cupiſcunt. Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis nomumbus 
| | Qinperium 3 
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Imperium; atque ubi ſolitudi nem faciunt, pacem ap- 
pellant. Theſe Robbers of the World, and Rava- 
« gers of the Univerſe, now the exhauſted Land can no 
„ more furniſh their Rapines, endeavour to rifle the 
e wide Scas and Ocean. When _ meet with opulent 
e Enemies, their Cruelty proceeds from Avarice ; when 
« with Poor, it riſes from Ambition. The Eaſt and 
« Jeſt, vaſt as they are, cannot fatiate their voracious 
„Minds. They, and They alone, with _ Greedi- 
« neſs, graſp at the Riches and Poverty of all Nations. 
«« Devaſtations, Murders, and Extirpations paſs with 
them under the falſe Names of Empire and Govern- 
ment; and they boaſt of cftabliſhing Peace in thoſe 
*« Provinces they have rendred deſolate. : 

Wu ETER Galgacus made this Speech himſelf, or 
Tacitus for him, it has in it a Spirit of Liberty, which 
is the Characteriſtick of a true Briton ; as an abject 
Slavery is that of the modern French: Of whom, and 
their abſolute Monarch, Dryden ſaid, 


Let haughty Pharaoh curſe with ſuch a Reign, 
His fruitful Nile, and yoke a ſervile Train. 


Ox the Death of Philip IV. King of Spain, an Italian 
Poet has a Flight above the Pike of Zeneriffe. He cries 
out, Help, Help, as if the World was a Fare, or the 
Skies were tumbling down upon his Head, 


Aita oh cieli! or che vacilla il mondo 
Tremate O Mondi! or che cadente è il ciclo. 


Help Heaven, or elſe the Worl will drop in Pieces, 
Or the Skies fall and cruſh the Globe to Atoms. 


Thus the Poet begins his Poem, and the End is anſwew 


able to the Beginning. ä 


Reſtò I'Alcide à ſoſtener il mondo 
Paſſi VAtlante a dominar il cielo. 


Atlas is gone to reign in Heaven, 
But Hercules remains on Earth 
To bear the mighty Burden. 
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Philip II. is the Atlas, and the Hercules is the laſt King 
of Spain, Charles the IId, who was at that Time an In- 
fant, and as it is ſaid, wrapt up in Wool, and kept in a 
Box as a Bird in a Neſt; His Conſtitution being ſo weak 
that he could not bear the Air. Thus we have ah Her- 
cules with the Rickets. 

DRYDEN in his Poem on King Charles the 
Second's Death, ſteals even this Thought, as whimſical 
as it is in the Italiun: The Atlas is the defunct Prince, 
the Hercules King James, his Brother. 


So feeift and ſo ſurpriſing wvas our Fear, 
Our Atlas fell indeed, but Hercules ras near. 


In Avx obſerv'd among the Flattcrers, that let the 
Prince be ever ſo much the Reverſc of what they ſpeak 
of him, they are ſure to let the Hyperbole BE on 
ſomething that's leaſt able to bear it. "Thus the French 
King, who never was in a Battle in his Life, is extol'd 
for his Valour; and after he had deftroy'd more Cities 
and Countries than any Deſtroyer fince Arrilas, after he 
had driven a Million of his good Subjects from their 
Homes to Baniſhment and Beggary, his Flatterers can- 
not {ay enough of his Juſtice and Clemency. So Charles 
the lla of Spain. is a Hercules with a Lyon's Skin, and 
a Club; and Charles the Ild of England a David, a 
King after God's own Heart, as Dryden calls him in 
his Verſes upon his Death. Theſe Things arc Outrages 
againſt Reaſon and Truth ; but ſo wild and monſtrous, 
that they give Mirth rather than Diſguſt. 

TRE learned French Jeſuit tells us, tis a Fault not 
only to be grand in little things, but to be too grand in 
great ones; for true Grandeur ought to have its juſt 
Bounds. Whatever exceeds it is out of the Rule of Per- 
fection. We muſt never ſuffer our Thoughts to ſwell, 
let the Subject be ever ſo elevated and pompous. De- 
metrius Phaler, in his Treatiſe de Flocut. teaches us, 
Res omnes accommodate efferende ſunt, parue quidem 
extliter, maguæ autem maguiſice. And Longinus, in 
nugas quandoque facillime, que grandia ſunt, evadunt. 
Quid enim c aliud dixerimus, quam Jovis inſomma ? 
Nothing is ſo eaſy as to fall from the Sublime into tri- 
fling ; and Longinus calls thoſe vain and puffy * 

he 
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the Dreams of Jupiter. Martial is not of the Greek 
Criticks Opinion. His Thoughts are ſo frivolous in 
great Subjects, that they are ſometimes ſhocking. 


Par domus eſt cœlo, ſed minor eſt domino. 
Leſs than its Lord the Houſe, tho" great as Heaven. 


Speaking of Domitian's Palace. There is no need of 
explaining how this Thought becomes Pufly ; ttis ſelf- 
evident, and executes it ſelf much better than an 
Treaty can. As does this other Thought of Martial: 


Eſſe velis, oro, ſerus conviva Tonantis; 
Aut tu ſi properas, Jupiter, ipſe veni. 


Defer till late to be the Gueſt of Jove ; : 
Or if Jove wants you, let him come to you. 


Does not Martial treat Jupiter a little unhandſomly 
to make him come from Heaven to wait on Domitian. 
I have taken Notice that Dryden is very apt to err in this 
Point. He does not only treat Heaven as inferior to the 
Emperor of the Romans; but talks of him as of a ſmall 
Mechanick. Thus in his Epiſtle to the Dutcheſs of Or- 
mond, on her Recovery out of a Fit of Sickneſs : . 


Or Heav'n, which had ſuch Over-coſt beſtow'd, 
As ſcarce it cou'd afford to Fleſh and Blood; 
So lik'd the Frame he wou'd not work anew, 
To ſave the Charges of another you. 


Which is equally poor and extravagant. Lee is almoſt 
every where out of his Wits when he is in a Paſſion, and 
makes nothing to knock one God's Head againſt another, 
as I have ſeen a ſtout Boxer do by two Clowns. | 


Array, be gone, and give a Whirwind Room, 

Or I will blow you off like Duſt, avaunt ! 

Madneſs but meanly repreſents my Toil ! 

Eternal Diſcord | 

Fury, Revenge, Diſdain, and Indignation, 

Tear my ſwols Breaſt ; make way for Fire 2 
| empeſt; 

My Brain is burſt, Debate and Reaſon quench'd, 4 

The Storm is up, and my hot bleeding Heart 

Splits with the Rack, while Paſſions, like the Winds, 

Riſe up to Heav'n, and put out all the Stars. 


Alexander 
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Alexander again, 


Ha, who talks of Heav'n !. 

Jam all Hell, I burn, I burn agen; 

My vital Spirits are all parch'd, burnt up, 
Aud all my ſmoaky Entrails turn'd to Aſhes. 


I cannorT omit here Lee's Deſcription of Madneſs, 
the beſt 1 ever met with; and who more proper to de- 
ſcribe it than a mad Poet? In Cæſar Borgia: 


To my charm'd Fars no more of Woman tell; 
Name not a Woman and I ſhall be well ; 

Like a poor Lunatick that makes his Moan, 

And for a while beguiles his Lookers on; 

He reaſons well,. his Eyes their Wildneſs loſe, 

And vows the Keepers his werong'd Senſe abuſe : 

But if you hit the Cauſe that hurts his Brain, 

Then his Teeth gnaſh, he foams, he ſhakes his Chain, 
His Eye-balls roll, and he is mad again. 


There he is ſober, and ſpeaks ſenſibly of his Subject; 


but how was his Brain when he ſaid in his Alexander, 


PI drown him in the deep Bowl of Hercules, 
Make the World drunk ; and then like Xolus, 
When he gave Paſſage to the ſtruggling Winds, 
PI ſtick my Spear into the reeling Globe 
And let it blood. | 

And in Oedipus : | 
Know, be it known to the Limits of the World ; 

_ Net farther let it paſs yon dazling Roof, 

T he Manſion of the Gods, and ſtrike 'em deaf 
With everlaſting Peals of thund'ring Foy. 


Lee had without doubt a happy Genius for Tragedy; 
and where he is in his Senſcs 14 1s excellent ; for which 
Reaſon one ſhould not be too curious in our Examens 
of his Plays. Dryden ſwells his Thoughts and Expreſ- 


fions almoſt as much as Lee; and is the more inex- 


cuſable, for that his is a ſtudy'd Madneſs, whereas Lee's 


was natural. Does not his Maximin tell the Gods they 
were more beholden to him than he was to them ? 


Keep you your Rain and Sun-ſhine in your Skies, 
And Il keep back my Oil and Sacrifice: | 


And 


SY 
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And when he had _ himſelf fo far as to ſwear by 
him, he preſently recollects himſelf: | 


But by the Gods ! by Maximin I meant. 


No Spaniard has written up to this; and yet this was 
the Sublime of the Stage during all King Charles the 
Second's Reign. Neither do I think it any Excuſe that 
Dryden knew it. to be Bombaſt and Nonſenſe, and ſa- 
crificed his Underſtanding to a Vogue, as Lord Lan/- 


down repreſents it: 


Our King return'd, &c. 

Ihe Muſe ran mad to fee her exil'd Lord; 

On the crack'd Stage the Bedlam Heroes roar'd, 
Aud ſcarce cou'd ſpeak one reaſonable Word. 
Dryden himſelf, ro pleaſe a frantick Age, 

Was forc'd to let his Fudgment ſtoop to Rage; 
To a wild Audience he conform'd his Voice, 
Comply'd to Cuſtom ; but not err'd thro Choice. 
Deem'd then the People's, not the Writer's Sin, 
Almanzor's Rage, and Rants of Maximin. 


Somewhat of Maximin we have ſeen ; his Almanzor is 
ſtill worſe if poſſible : 


Flt ſqueeze thee like a Bladder, 
And make thee groan thy ſelf away in Air. 


Again, 


There's not a Star of thine dare ſtay with thee, 
Til whiſtle thy tame Fortune after me. 


Bor it would be a Volume of it ſelf to incert all the 
bombaſt Thoughts in Dryden s Almanzors and Maxi- 
mins: Nor, as I have already obſerv'd, is his Don Se- 
baſtian free from them, though 'twas written many Years 
after he had been expos'd on the Stage in the Character 
of Bays for theſe — So I cannot ſay with 
Lord Lanſdoum, that he did not err through Choice. 
I believe both Dryden, and Sertle, and Ravenſcroft, and 
Crows, who all wrote Taking Plays, choſe the Rants, as 
Row choſe his Rhiming at the End of a Speech for a 
Clap-Trap, and it ſeldom fail'd. It gave Mr. Berrerton 
and Mrs. Harry an Opportunity to heighten their Action 
and their Voice ; and the Audience generally apply'd i 
I | 0 
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the Poet what was only due to the Actors. The Lord 


| Lanſdown, in his Poem upon unnatural Flights, ſpeaks 
of the Bombaſt with great — and — 


Fuch Vaunts as his, who can with Patience read, 
Who thus deſcribes his Hero when. he's dead? 
In Heat of Action flain, yet ſcorns to fall, 
But ſtill maintains the War, and fights at Al. 
The noiſy Culverin, o ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſts unatming in the rended Sky. 
Such frantick Flights are like a Madman's Dreams, 
And Nature ſuffers in the wild Extreams. 


Of all the Poetical Eſſays on Criticiſm, that Poem is 
the ſhorteſt and the beſt. The Honourable Author had 
certainly read Pere Bouhours, and improv'd his own 
Thoughts by that learned Jeſuit's, as I have hinted elſe- 
where. Martial, as Bouhours informs us, ſhould not 
have flatter'd his Prince at the Expence of him whom 
the Pagans acknowledged to be the Father of human 
Race, the King of Kings, who with a Nod made the 
Earth tremble, whoſe Thunder. had deſtroy'd the 
Giants. In a Word, he ſhould not have jeſted upon 
Jupiter as he does in another Place: 


Nam tibi quod ſolvat non habet arca Jovis. 
]Jove has not in his Cheſt enough to pay you: 


HORACE never errs againſt Decorum, with re- 
ſpect either to Reaſon or Religion. His Underſtanding 
was right, and-prevented all ſuch Error. He 1s con- 
tented with ſaying of Auguſtus, addreſſing himſelf to 
Jupiter, | 

Tibi cura magni 
Cæſaris fatis data: tu ſecundo 
Cæſare regnes. | 
To you the Deſtinies aſſign 
The Care of Cela ; Ws to you 
May Cæſar rule the Univerſe. 
Lab. 1. Od. 12. 


At the fame time that he raiſes the Grandeur of Au- 
Sen he is careful of that of Jupiter; and it is this 

e which a right Underſtanding will always take in the 
ſublime kind of Thinking. Martial knew nothing of 


nz 
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it; and when he flatters Domitian, he makes Jupiter 
give him the Wall; or at leaſt puts him Cheek by Jole 
with him, very far from Horace : 


Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec viget quicquam fimile aut ſecundum. 


Nothing is greater than himſelf; 

Nothing is like or ſecond to om 
Horace is ſo religious and: ſo diſcreet, that he. does not 
equal Men even with the Gods in general, unleſs there 
is ſome Reaſon for it on the Part of the Gods; or where 
he fays Diomedes is equal to the Gods in Courage, he 
adds, it was by the Aſſiſtance of a Goddeſs : And thus 
he gives Pallas the Honour of the divine Valour, which 
he attributes to a Man : | 


Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina z 
Digne ſcripſerit; aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionem, aut ope Palladis 
Tydiden ſuperis parem? 


Who worthily of Mars <wou'd write, 

In adamantine Armour dight ; 

Who to Meriones's Fame be juſt, 

When cover'd o'er wwith Trojan Duſt ; 

Who worthily wwou'd write of Diomede, 
Whoſe warlike Actions, by the Aid 
Of the immortal Warrior Maid, 

T hoſe of the Gods themſelves exceed. 


MARTTAL does not treat the Gods with too 
much Ceremony ; and he is not the only Author among 
the Heathens who uſes the like Freedom with them. 
Lucan does not ſpare them when they lie in his Way. 
Not only Cato contends with them in his Pharſalia 5 
but Pompey defics their Power when he 1s dying. 
However, Marius forgives them for his Misfortunes. 
Thus he on the one Hand makes nothing of them; and 
on the other treats them as OS e Poet ſays of 
Pompey's Looks after his Death : | 


There Viriue ſtill unchangeable abode, 


And ſcorn'd the Spite of every partial God. 
/ ne Row, Lib. 8. 


And of Marius, in the Second Book, he ſays, 
R 


* 


Proud 
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Proud Carthage in her Ruins he beheld , 
Amidſt her Ajnes pleas'd he ſat him down, 

Aud joy d in the Deſtruction of the Town. 

The Genius of the Place, with mutual Hate, 
Rear'd its ſad Head, and ſmil'd at Marius Fate. 
Each with Delight ſurvey'd their fallen Foe 
And each forgave the Gods that laid the other low. 


Born Lucan and Martial, 2 to Father 
Bou hours, were fine Wits, who loſt themſelves ſome- 
times by taking too much Wing ; and are not like Sapho, 
to whom Greece gave the Title of the Tenth Muſe, for 
her Learning and Wit. She had no ſooner written of a 
very valiant Man, that he was equal to the God Mars, 
than ſhe was ſenſible of her Error, and corrected it im- 
mediately : For rightlv judging that the 'Thing was im- 
poſſible, ſhe only ſaid, he was the braveſt of all Men. 
Homer's Conſcience was not ſo ſcrupulous ; he ſays, in 
ſo many Words, that Meriones was equal to Mars. But 
it is his Cuſtom to give Men the Virtues of the Gods, 
and to give the Gods the Vices of Men; which Pere 
Bouhours does not take to be the beſt Thing in his liad 
and Odifſey. | | 
MALHERBE refin'd upon Homer, in calling 
Henry IV. of France, | : 


Plus Mars que Mars de la Trace. 
More Mars than Mars of Thrace. 


But a Poet of our Religion, who regards Mars only as 
the Fable makes him, the God of War, may, without 
Scruple, not only make a victorious Monarch equal, but 
ſuperior to him. More Mars is not bolder than Je/5 
Hereailes, which Malherb uſes in ſome Verſes on that 


King's happy Expedition to Sedan: 


Si tes labeurs, d'où la France 
A tire 1a delivrance, 

Sont crits avecque foi: 

Qui ſera ſi ridicule, 

Qui ne confeſſe qu'Hereule 
Fut moins Hercuſe que toi? 


If thy Labours, which advance _ 
The Welfare and the Peace of France, 


Tere 


on 


no 
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Were avrit with Truth, all æou'd allow 
That Hercules 


Himſelf was leſs 
A Hercules than thou. 


TASSO's comparing of the Souldan of Egypt ſittin 
on his Throne in the Middle of his Army, cloath'd wick 
a terrible Majeſty; to ove darting his Thunders, is 
noble and not extravagant; for the Souldan is only com- 
par d to an Image of Jupiter darting Thunder: 


Appelle forſe 6 Fidia in tal ſembiante 
Glove formo, ma Giove all hor tonante. 


Apelles thus or Phideas drew great Jove, 
Darting his Thunders at the rebel Giants. 


What neceſſarily follows ſuch an Image as this, Jupiter 
and Thunder, is notre grande monarque. Lewis XIV. 
who might very well be poetically ſpoken of as a Jupiter, 
nay, as above all the Gods: Thus in theſe Verſes, which 
—— 5 Hou hours will have to be very witty and reaſon- 
able: | 


Lors qu'à la main il a le cimeterre; 

C'eſt Jupiter qui lance le tonnerre: 

Pauvre Hollande, appaiſez ſon couroux : 

Il vaut mieux voir tous les Dieux contre vous, 
Que le Roi ſcul. 


When in his Hand his Scimeter he bears, WW 
Like Jove, his Thunder darting, he appears; © 

 Appeaſe his Wrath, poor Hollanders ; I 
Better wou d your Condition be ON 
Mere all the Gods your Foes, than only he. 


Ma. Prior, in his Imitation of the Second Ode of the 
Second Book of Horace, has drawn as true a Picture of 
this French Jupiter as any Apelles could have done: 


On Norman Coaſts, and Banks of frighted Seine, 
Zo the impending Storms begin! | 
Britannia, ſafely thro her Maſter's Sea, 

Flows up her victorious Way : | | 
The French Salmoneus throws his Bolts in vain, 
Whilſt the true Thunderer aſſerts the Main. 


He has taken the Thunder out of King Zenvis's Hand, 
and put it into King William's. | 4M 
R 2 Taz 
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Tar Chriſtian Poets, who know the Gods of the 
Heathens to be only Dreams and Chimeras, may treat 
them how they will : The Pagans are not juſtify'd by it, 
when they make Men 2 with their immortal Gods, 
as they called them. It Zonginus blames an ancient 
Author for calling Xerxes the Jupiter of the Perſians, 
what Blame do they deſerve who degrade Jupiter, by 
making Man ſuperior or equal to him? Pere. Bouhours 
owns that Flattery introduc'd this bombaſt Way of 
Thinking and Speaking. In proportion, as the Romans 
loft their Liberty, and the Cæſars became their Maſters, 
Generofity and good Senſe grew corrupted, and Flattery 
became more baſe and | leſs reaſonable. The French 
_ acknowledges this, after he had been' telling us 

ow his Countrymen had flatter'd the Grand Monarch, 
Truth forces him to own that the abſolute Power of the 
Roman Emperors deſtroy'd the Genius of the Roman 
People, as well as their Liberty. King Charles II. ask'd 
V. 5 what was the Reaſon that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans wrote better than the Authors of other Nations 
he told him plainly, They were free, and Eloquence 
never thriv'd under , In the Reign of Au- 
guſtus, when the _— of Rome was not quite = 
preſs'd, the Poets and Orators were fatisfy'd with di- 
viding the World between Jupiter and Cæſar: 


Diviſum iiuperium cum Joue Ceſar habet. 


But in Domitian's Reign, when a laviſh Spirit had 
755 all republican Sentiments, Cæſar was placed above 
upiter. | 
Wr have ſeen that ſome of the Pagan Wits, as Horace 
and Sapho, did not allow themſelves in making Men 
equal to the Gods: And Pliny the Younger reproves 
himſelf for having ſaid of a Pilot who weather'd a Storm 
and reach'd his Port, that he came pretty near to the 
Gods of the Sea. And yet we find that ſeveral Chriſtian 
Orators and Pocts have err'd enormouſly, in giving 
mortal Men the Attributes of the Divinity, or of heaven- 
- + irits. A famous Writer in France, in the Time of 
ichlieu's Miniſtry, dedicated a Book to him, and 
makes him little leſs than a God, by ſaying, © The 
* Cardinal had dceliver'd the Paſſions — the Trouble 
** which Sin gave them; that he had turn'd them into 


* {ſo many Virtues, and reduc'd them to the * 
66 0 
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« of ſubmiting to the Law of Reaſon, and not to move 
«© without her Command. That whatever evil Events may 
« happen to touch him, they would touch Angels were 
4 they mortal. That the People ought to Heaven 
« that he was made a Man and not an Angel, fince he 
« had — the Weakneſſes of human Nature to fo noble 
« Employment. That he had learnt of the Angel of 
© the Bite to know Mens *Intentions, and the Motions 
ce of their Hearts: In fine, that he imitated, in the 
© Government of France, the Conduct of God in go- 
“ verning the World.?“ a 
As ſoon as the Cardinal was dead, this famous Au- 
thor ſuppreſs'd this flattering Dedication, in the ſecond 
Edition of his Book, and dedicated the ſame Book to 
Jeſus Chriſt, to ſhew publickly that he was aſhamed of 
thoſe falſe Thoughts, as well for the Irreligion, as the 
Exceſs which was in them. Indeed, Flattery could not 
be puſh'd farther, unleſs he had made the Cardinal God 
himſelf. Another French Author told a Prime Miniſter, 
in an Epiſtle Dedicatory; No Body had ever ſeen 
* his Countenance, without being ſeiz d with thoſe ten- 
« der Fears which made Prophets tremble when God 
« communicated to them ſome vifible Ray of his Glo- 
* ry. But as he, whom they durſt not approach, in the 
Burning Buſh, and the Clap of Thunder, came ſome- 
times to them in a gentle Zephir ; ſo the Sweetneſs 
of your auguſt Viſage diſſipates the little Vapours 
* that cover its Majeſty, and change them into Dew 
Sweetly ſaid ; and by no leſs a Man than Zalzac, who 
waſted all the Hyperboles of his Rhetorick in favour 
of this Miniſter of State. Voiture, in a Letter to the 
fame Balzac, would have ſtretch'd his Hyperboles too 
much, had he not written either in Imitation of that 
Writer, or to make a Jeſt of his Manner, by mimicking it. 
The latter is moſt likely, for that Zalzac was a little 
jcaJous of Voiture's Reputation, and there was no very 
good Underſtanding between them. © Of the many 
fine Things you have ſaid to my Advantage, all that 
« I can believe, to flatter my ſelf with, is, that For- 
tune has given me a Place among your Dreams; 
« tho'I can't tell, but the very Dreams of ſo ſublime 
** a Soul as yours, may be too ſerious and reaſonable to 
'© deſcend ſo low as Me: And I ſhould think my felt 
© too kindly us'd by you, if you had only dreamt that 
| R 3 | © you. 
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« you lov'd me. For to imagine you cou'd afford me 
% any Room r great Thoughts which are 
« buſied in making Diſtributions of Glory, and are to 
&« be the Reward of all the Virtues in the World. I 
& have too good an _ of your Wit, to conceive it 
te capable of Meanneſs ; and I would not that your E- 
* nemies ſhould have that to reproach you with. 

« I nave ſcen nothing of yours fince your Departure, 
& which docs not ſeem to me to be above what you have 
« yet done; and by theſe laſt Productions, you have 
t gain'd the Honour of ſurpaſſing him who has ſurpaſs d 
« all others. | 

« ALL that arc jealous of the Kingdom's Honour, do 
* no more inform themſelves of what the Mareſchal de 
% Crequi is doing. We have more than two Generals 
© at the Head of Armies, who do not make ſo much 
% Noiſe with Thirty Thouſand Men as you do in your 
* Solitude, If that Law was in Uſe amongſt us, which 
e permitted the Baniſhing the moſt Powerful either in 
* Authority or Reputation, I believe the publick Envy 
* would light upon you; and that the Cardinal de 
12 2 would not be in ſo much Danger as your 
“e 1elt. | 

T11s Letter of Voiture to Balzac, has _ two 
Edges ; the one to rally Balzac for his Hyperbolical 
Way of Writing ; the other, to ſhew he cou'd imitate 
it if he did not deſpiſe it. Voiture never wrote ſo when 
he follow'd his own Genius. You have him always in 
Sight when he ſeems to be maſt in the Clouds; as in 
what he ſays of the Duke d' Anguien's taking Dun- 
kirk. © Eloquence, which of little Thiogs can make 
e great, cannot, with all her Enchantments, riſe up to 
* the Height of your Actions; and what, as to other 
Men, ſhe calls Hyperbole, is as to you; but a faint Way 
e of Thinking and Speaking ”. *T'is on ſuch Occafions 
as theſe, that A allows the boldeſt Hyperbole 
to be rather a Perfection of Diſcourſe, than a Defect. 
Zam Hyperbole Virtus, chm res ipſa de qua loquendum 
% naturalem modum exceſſit. Conceditur enim amplius 

gere, quia dici quantum of non poteſt, meliuſque ultra 
E. citra fiat Oratio. Tis plain the Lord Lanſdous 
ad all this ig View in the following Lincs, 12 5 


Hyperboles 
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Hyperboles /o daring and fo bold, 
ng Bounds, are yet by Rules controu d; 
Above the Clouds, __ within our Sight, 
They mount, with Truth, and make a 2 

ight ; 

Preſenting T hings impoſſible to View, * 
They wander through Incredible to True, 
Falſpoods thus mixt, like Metals are refin'd, 
And Truth, like Silver, leaves the Drofs behind: 
Thus Poetry has ample Space to ſoar, 
Nor needs forbidden Regions to explore. 


Pere Bouhours obſerves, That when the Subject 
treated of does in ſome wiſe exceed the Limits of na- 
tural Valour, ſuch as the Prince of Conde's Conqueſt of 
Dunkirk againſt all human Appearances, himſelf a 
young Commander, and the Enemy an old experienced 
General, with a ſuperior Force: It is then allowable 
to exceed a little the Limits of Hyperbole, and to ſay 
more than you ſhould, becauſe you cannot ſay fo much; 
and it is better to go beyond, than come ſhort of the 
Truth. Thus T/ocrates being about to deſcribe Xerxes's 
Irruption into Greece, with an Army of a Million of 
Men, and a Fleet of 1200 Gallies, ſays very 4 propos, 
Whatever Orator would ſpeak of it to Exceſ5, would ſtill 
ſay leſs than it was. | 

Ir Balzac had made uſe of Hyperboles only on ſuch 
Occaſions as theſe, his Exaggerations wou'd have been, 
at leaft, pardonable, and his Sublime as good as Voi: 
ture's. Gut the Truth is, the one is very different from 
the other; and if we examine into it a little, we ſhall 
find Balzac in the high Tone, tho' his * does 
not deſerve it: Whereas Yorture ſeldom riſes, but when 
huis Subject is worthy. of Elevation. Indeed, he enters 

ſometimes into the Character of Lyſias, who, in the 
Opinion of Diony/ius Halicarnaſſaus, is, with all his 
Navety and Simplicity, ſomewhat upon the Bombaſt. 
Simplex eſſe mavult quam cum aliquo periculo Sublimis, 
ec tam ariijicium oſtendit, quam naturalem veritatem. 
De Orat. Antiq. Like thoſe Rivers whoſe Courſe is re- 
gular, and Waters clear, yet they ſometimes overflow. 
uo ſublimior & magnificentior in Paueg yricis. Jadic. 
de Ifocrat. But Voitures Hyperboles were never of the 
Kind of thoſe that became frigid by the Exceſs. E 

R 4 ſuperlatione. 
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ſuperlatione ſententiæ, & ex eo quod fiers nequit, frigs- 
ditas nata eſt. Demet. Phaler. de Bloc. Such 1s that 
Hyperbole, where it is {aid of the Rock which the Cy- 
clops threw againft Ulyſſes's Ship, that the Goats graz d 
upon it. Malherbe, who is generally juſt and diſcreet, 
offends ſometimes in the fame Manner, by too much 
Tumour ; or to ſpeak more figuratively, this pure and 
peaccable River ſwells on a ſudden into a Torrent, 
which makes great Havock, and falls as from Precipices. 
"Tis thus when he compares the Tears of the Queen- 
Mother, Mary de Medicis, for the Death of Henry II. 
to the overflowing of the Sine. 


L'image de ces pleurs dont la ſource feconde 

Jamais depuis ta mort ſes vaiſſeaux n'a taris, 

C'eſt la Serine en fureur qui deborde ſon onde 
Sur la quais de Paris. | 


The Seine when furious, o'er his Banks he riſes, 
And on the Keys of Paris rolls his Waves, ; 
Ts the true Image of her Tears; whoſe Source 
Since Henry's Death, has never cæas'd to flow. 


His Verſes on the Repentance of St. Peter, have ſome- 
thing in them more violent ſtill than this: 


C'eſt alors que ſes cris en tonnerres s'eclatent : 
Ses ſoupirs Ie font vents qui les chenes combatent ; 
Et ſes pleurs qui tantot deſcendoient mollement, 

- Reflemblent un torrent qui des hautes montagnes 
Ravagcant & noyant les voiſincs campagnes, 
Veut que tout l Univers ne ſoit qu'un element. 


And now his Cries break out in Gaps of Thunder, 
His Sighs are furious Winds at War with Oaks; 

His Tears that ſometimes fell in gentle Showers, 

Are like a Torrent now, «which from the Tops 

Of Mountains, waſte and drown the Neighb'ring 
And into one turns all the Elements. (Country, 


MALHERZ is not often guilty of ſuch Rants, nor 
docs he often forget himſelf as he does here, tho' the 
Sublime may be carried farther in Verſe than in Proſe ; 
and Poetry admits of bolder Thoughts than Eloquence, 
but that Boldneſs ought to have its Bounds, and _ 

| the 
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the Marvellous in an Epick Poem, becomes ridiculous 
as ſoon as it exceeds Veriſimility. 

I xnow not how it came about, but our Poets in Eng- 
land, when they flatter d King Charles II. or his Brother, 
tho' they fly their Fancies as high as they can, yet there 
is ever ſomething flat in them; and the Lanthern in 
the Tail of their Kite, ſeems only to have a Snuff in it. 
Whether it was from the Want of Genins in the one, or 
of Heroiſm in the other, I dare not determine : Dryden 
in his T hrenodia Auguſtalis, a Pindaric upon King 
Charles's Death, endeavours to riſe as high as Heaven, 
but he falls precipitate as often as he attempts it ; nay, 
he is reduc'd to ſteal this Hyperbolical Sinule from the 
Italian Poet who wrote on the King of Spain's Death, 
as is before hinted. 


As if great Atlas from his Height, 
Should ſink beneath his Heavenly Weight, 
And with a mighty Flaw the flaming Wall, 
As once it ſhall, 
Shou'd gape Immenſe, and ruſping down o'erwheln 
'@ 2 Nether Ball; 
So favift and ſo ſurprizing was our Fear, 
Our Atlas fell indeed, but Hercules was here. 


One of the moſt barefac'd Thefts I ever met with. 


Or che vacilla il mondo 
Premate O Mondi. Or che cadente il cielo 
Reſto 'Alcide a ſoftener il mondo 

Paſſe VAtlante a dominar il ciclo. 


Pere Bouhours ſays of it, Fancy could not fly higher; 
and Pegaſus carried away that Poet into imaginary Space, 
into the Void, or whatever the Mind can imagine be- 
youn Nature and Reaſon : Yet this very Thought has 

r. Dryden ſtolen to complement King Charles. And 
wonder why the Lord Zan/down, in that excellent 
Poem upon unnatural Flights, which can never be too 
much aamured and prais d, ſhould ſay of him; 


To a wild Audience he conform'd his Voice, 
Comply'd to Cuſtom, but not err'd thro' Choice. 
Deem then the Peoples, not the Writer's Sin, 
Almanzor's Rage, and Rants of Maximin. 
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That Fury ſpent, in each elab'rate Piece, 
He vies for Fame with antient Rome and Greece. 


FATHER Houſours, to whoſe Judgment I am ſa- 
tisfy'd his Lordſhip 2 the greateſt Deference, muſt be 
out in his Opinion of the [ralian's Thought, or Dryden 
had nothing at all of antient Rome and Greece in him, 
when he committed this Robbery. He muſt here err 
out of Choice, or he wou'd not have wander'd ſo far as 
Traly for it. In the ſame Poem, the Threnodia, the 
Hyperbolical, and the Frigid are all — confound- 
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| ed ; as where the Poet ſpeaks of the Peoples Prayers for 
[1 the King's Recovery. 
| 2% innumerable Croud 


Of armed Prayers, 
Knock d at the Gates of Heaven, and knock'd aloud. 
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What Image is here but che Rapping of Footmen! 


The firſt <cell-meaning rude Petitioners, 

All for his Life aſſaild the Throne; (own. 
All would have brib'd the Skies, by offering up his 
So great a Throng not Heaven it ſelf could bar, 

Deus almoſt born by Force, as in the Gyant's War ; 
The Prayers, at leaſt, for his Reprieve were heard, 

His Death, like Hezekiah's, was defer'd. 


HEReE's the Gyant's War and Hezekiah, the Fable 
and the le in a Breath. If the Prayers were like the 
Aſſaults of the Gyant's, they never reach'd Heaven: 
But allowing it had bcen ſoftened by ſome ſuch Expreſ- 
ſion, as it is fabled of the Gyants, yet the blending of 
Scripture-Hiſtory with the Fabulous, 1s intolerable ; and 
has not the Icaſt Look of Flaborate. 

Ac Ain, of the two Doctors Short and Hobbes, in the 
fame Poem. ; 


Was never loſing Game with better Conduct Play'd : 


Death never won a Stake with greater Toi 
Nor eber vas Fate ſo near a Foil. 


Of which I have no clearer Idea, than of another Thought 


of Mr. Dryden's on Fate. | 
And follow Fate, which does too faſt purſue. wy 
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T nave ſaid already, and cannot ſay it too often, that 
no Man has a better Conception of the Beauty of Mr. 
Dryden's Languarge, Verſification, and Imagination, 
I mean as to the Latter, where his Fancy is in Mid-Air, 
neither out of Sight, above the Clouds, nor low and 
flat; in which happy Medium we very often find it. 
He is the Father of our preſent Numbers; and as ſuch, 
deſerves Reſpect, but not Adoration. 

So ME have 2 that the ſmaller Poems, Elegies, 
Epitaphs, and the like, are not ſo ſcrupulouſly confin'd 
to Rules as the greater Poems are; but Pere Bouhours 
tells us they are, with reſpect to Thoughts, if the Mat- 
ter be grave and ſerious ; and nothing can be more 
ſerious and grave, than a King in the Agonies of Death: 
Dryden ſucrifices the Honour of King David to his 
Maſter's. 


That King who liv d to God's oxen Heart, 
Yet Jeſs ſerenely dy'd than He. 


I think we have had enough of that Poem, fo we ſhall 
proceed as the French Critick does. 

Hyperbole and Exaggeration ought to be baniſh'd from 
Poetry, when they are not within Bounds. There's an 
＋ on the Louvre, which out- does that of Martial 
on the Palace of Domitian, in Exaggeration. 


* je vol ce Palais que tout le monde admire; 
in de Vadmurer, je ſoupire 
De le voir ainſi limité. | 
rm > a mon Prince un licu qui le reſlerre ! 
ne ſi grande Majeſte 
A beſoin de toute la terre. 


When this Palace T behold 
Which all t he World admire 
Far from admiring it, T ſigh, 
To ſee it ſo confin'd. | 
What to my Prince a Place ſo cloſe preſtribe, 
In the whole Earth there is not Rom 
For ſo much Majeſty ? : 


Moſt of the Inſcriptions on the Louvre, contain the ſame 
Extravagance of Thought. | 


Nec 
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Nec tales Romæ vidit ſibi Jupiter zdes : 
1 ne er had ſuch a Houſe as this in Rome. 
ec talem coluit Roma ſuperba Jovem. 
Rome never worſnip'd ſuch a Jupiter. 
Attoniti tantæ molis novitate Nepotes, 


Mirari ceſſent; Regia Solis erat. 


Poſterity aſtoniſu d 
At the 1 of this Structure, 
Ceaſe to admire tt : | 
Twas the Palace of the Sun. 


Far HER Poubours is of Opinion, that the follow- 
ing Inſcriptions are leſs Bombaſt, and leſs Brillant; but 
at the ſame 'Time, very Noble. 


The Firſt, 


Pande fores populis, ſublimis Lupara: non eſt 
Terrarum imperio dignior ulla domus. 


Open thy Gates, proud Louvre, to the People 
Of the World's Empire: There's no Houſe ſo worthy, 


This, according to our A ſavours very much of the 
Auguſtan Age, in the ſame Proportion as the Owner of 
it reſembled Auguſtus. » 


'The next too 15 as fine. 


uid valcat bello Lodoix centum oppida monſtrant. 
onſtrat quid valeat pace, vel una domus. 


A hundred conquer'd Cities make appear 
What Lewis can do in War ; 

And the World, by this Palace, ſees 
What he can do tn Peace. 


Wirnovr the Help of Father Bouhours, one might 
have found out, that the 7ralian Verſes on the French 
King's Buſt, done by Cavalier Bernino, and the Cava- 
her's Anſwer, are in the vicious Kind of the Sublime. 
The Pedeſtal for the Buſt not being made, an Italian 
Poet had this Fancy come into his Head upon it: 


Entro Bernino in un penſier' profondo, 
Per far al Regio buſto un bel ſoſtegno; 

E diſſe, non trovandone alcun degno; 
Piccola baſe à un' tal' Monarca è il mondo. 


Bernino 
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Bernino Pudying how to make 
For the King's Buſt a Pedeſtal, 

Cou'd find none worthy. T he whole World's a Baſe 
Too little for ſo great a Monarch. 


The French Author tells us, Bernino himſelf return'd 
this Anſwer. | 


\ 


Mai mi ſovenne que} penſier' profondo, 
Per far di Re fi grande appoggio degno ; 
Van farrebbe il penſier', . ſoſtegno 
Non & meſtier', a chi ſoſtiene il as, 


What need 0 ſtudying how to make 
Ought to ſuſtain ſo great a King; 
He wwho ſupports the World, wants no Support. 


Tusk Verſes were, doubtleſs, made for Bernino, 
as well as the following. That Sculptor had carv'd an 
Equeſtrian Statue of the King at Rome, the ſame which 
is at Verſailles : Upon this a Dialogue was written be- 
tuen the Capitol and Berniuu. The Capitol complains 
having been always the Place of Triumphs, this new 
+ clampher is to be plac'd elſewhere. Bernino replies, 


E vero che il tuo luogo o quello di Trionfanti : 
Ma' dove è il gran Luigo, è il Campidoglio. 


True, Thine were all that triumph d in old Times, 
But where Great Lewis is, there's now the Capitol. 


Troven this Flattery is in Talian, the Spirit of it 
came from French Money; and there is ſomething ſo 
miſerable in all of it, that nothing can be more grating. 
If the Flatterers thought ſuch Kings could bear it, the 
mult deſpiſe them; and if the Kings thought ſuc 
Flatterers were in earneſt, they muſt look upon them as 
deſpicable Wretches. Thus the Givers and the Takers 
muſt either not know, one another, or act againſt Know- 
ledge ; which reduces them to the moſt lamentable State 
ot Weakneſs or Ignorance. 

Ir the Admirers of French Panegyrick did but ſee 
one of their Hyperboles put into a coarſer Dreſs, how 
would they laugh at the Statue to which they bow , 
inſtead of an Atlas make a Coloſſus of the Grand Mo- 
narch, and then ſce how it looks: 

The 
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The great Coloſſus which at Rhode, 
Over the ſpacious Haven ſtrode, 

Was but a Dwarf compar'd to thee ; 
Thy Legs aon d ſtride acroſs the Sea; 
At Calais one, and one at Dover, 

Or ere it ten times farther over. 


TER E are few Inſcriptions, Mottos, few Poems, 
and Harangues on the ſame Subject, but have Thoughts 
in them more extravagant than this is: The World is not 
big enough to hold one Zewis : Wherever the other is 
tis the Cepindl, And when Weſtminſter-Hall had no 
more room for Trophies, the 'Triumpher carty'd the Ca- 
pitol about in the Coach with him. This is all ſaid 
with grave Faces ; though it will turn the moſt grave 
into the moſt merry ones. Yet Pere Bouhours vouches 
that there is la veritable Grandeur in, 

Ma dove è il gran Luigo, è il Campidoglio. 

But where great Lewis is, there's now the Capitol. 
So it would be, in a poetical Senſe, if his Triumphs had 
been really greater than thoſe of the Camillus's, the 
Fabius's, the Scipio's, the Pompey's, Sc. The Thought, 
however, is taken from another {aid of the great Camillus, 
that where he was there was Rome. And a French 
Poct, ſpeaking of a Roman, refines upon it, 


Rome n'eſt plus dans Rome; elle eſt toute où je ſuis, 
Rome is uo more in Rome, but where I am. 


The French Criticks Conſcience is a little ſcrupulous 
here, and thinks tis too much; but the fix followin 

Verſes, which a Biſhep of France put under a Buſt 0 
the King's in his Epiſcopal Palace 1s not exaggerated in 
his Opinion : 


Ce Heros, la terreur, Vamour de I'Univers 

Avoit des ennemis: en cent climats divers : ; 
Leurs efforts n'ont ſervi qu'à le combler de gloire z 
Son nom les fit trembler, ſon bras les a defaits; 
Enfin las d'entaſſer victoire ſur victoire, 
Maitre de leurs deſtins, il leur donne la paix. 


T bis Hero, the Love and Terror of the World, 
Had in a hundred different Climates Foes ; 
Their Efforts only ſerv'd to raiſe his Glory; 
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T hey trembled at his Name, his Arm defeated them. 
Weary, at laſt, of Conqueſt upon Conqueſt, 
And Maſter of their Fate, he gives them Peace. 


Ar r ER all, ſays Pere Boubours, one cannot but 
take kindly what the Italian ſaid of the King, though 
ſomewhat in Exceſs ; becauſe it ſhews what a high Idea 
Strangers had of our invincible Monarch. But I have 
other Ideas of him before me, which are' much more 
agrecable to the Truth: The firſt is by Mr. Addiſon, 
the fineſt Wit of the preſent Age, with whom France 
has no Body to name. He is ſpeaking of Britannia, 
her Fleets and Armies : 


TH ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret Dread, 
Her Thunder aim'd at his aſpiring Head; 
And fain her God-like Sons wou'd diſunite, 
By foreign Gold, or by domeſtick Spute : 

But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 


Whom Naſſau's Arms defend, and Counſels guide. 


Ma. Congreve, another fine Wit, for whom France 
has no equa], writes thus of King William, whom Yoileau 
had libell'd in his Speech to the French Academy, and 
of Lewis XIV. whom he had at the ſame time deify'd. 
"Tis in the Birth of the Muſe. 


Already routed Foes his Fury feel, 

And fly the Force of his unerring Steel. 
The haughty Gaul 
Art his foreſeen Approach the Field forſakes, 
His Cities tremble, and his Empire ſhakes ; 

His tow'ring Enſigus long had aw'd the Plain, 
And Fleets audacioufly uſurp'd the Main. 

A gathb'ring Storm he ſeem d, which from afar, 
Teem'd with a Deluge of deſtructive Mar; 
Till William's ſtrouger Genius ſoar'd above, 
And down the Skies the daring Tempeſt drove. 


Or this great Monarch's Method to get Victories and 
Cities we are inform'd by Mr. Prior, in his laſt men- 
tion'd Imitation of Horace : 


How Jong, deluded Albion, wilt thou lie 
In the lethargick Sleep, the ſad Repoſe, 

In which thy cloſe, thy conſtant Enemy, 
Has ſoftly lull d thee to thy Moes? 
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Or wake, degenerate Ile, or ceaſe to ow 
What thy old Kings in gallick Camps have done. 


The degenerate Ifle alludes to the Reigns from the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth to the Abdication of King 
James, which Mr. Congreve calls a Series of inglorious 
Reigns. And Prior has another Fling at them in the 
ſame Poem : 


See the repents ng Iſle awakes, ; 
Her vicious Chains t 2 Goddeſs breaks ; 
T he Fogs around her Temples are diſpell 3 hs 

| right. 


Theſe Fogs are what Mr. Echard, in his Hiſtory, calls 
the Northern Star in one Place, the glorious Sun. ſbi ne 
in another; and Beauty and Luſtre — one End of 
the Period to the other. And when the 2 1 of 
England, during the Reigns of the royal 7 of 
STUART is publiſh'd, it will be ſeen that they ſpoke 
more like Hiſtorians than Poets. The Readers now, 
rhaps, will be able to ſtand the Fire of a certain Ta- 
ian Poet, who is going to fire all his Artillery in Honour 
of Lewis the Great. Father Bouhours, affecting every 
where to give his Examples of Eloquence, by quoting 
thoſe Pieces where that King is moſt flatter d: 


- Bellicoſe Provincie, e Rocche horrende 
Gia de piu _ inciampo, 
Un' raggio ſol' caſtaro 
De la mente regal, de Varmi un lampo. 


Whole Provinces, and dreadful Citadels, 
Which had for others been the Work of Tears, 
With one Reflection of his royal Mind, 
One Blaze of his viftorious Arms, he conquers: 
| Again, 
[ A varie ed alte impreſe appena intende, 
1 Che all' or veloce al paro 
. Dell“ Eroico penſier, vien la vittoria: 


He of his various and high Adds ſcarce thinks 3 Ext 
But Victory comes as fat as Thought. 


[ i = Again, | | that 
Son deſtinꝰ delle genti t ſuoi penfiert bat 
Da lui pendono 1 fati. 
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His Thoughts are Deſtinies to Nations, 
And Fate depends on him. 


That is, Lewis XIV. is above ove the Thunderer ; for 
we read in Mr. Dryden's Preface to Virgil, that Mr. 
Moyle told him Fate was above Zove. However, the 
Tralian Poet and the French Critick do not leave off 
there : F g 


li sa fulminar ſolo col tuono; 
Più vince il ſuo voler che Paltrui guerra. 


He knows with his Name only how to thunder; 
And by his Reſolutions can do more 
Than other Kings by Arms. 


Oxcs more and we have done with the Tralian, of 
whoſe fulſome Flattery we are heartily both weary and 
aſham'd; yet as proſs as it is, it did not riſe in the 
Stomach of Lewis XIV. whoſe Digeſtion, as to Panegy- 
rick, was like that of an Oftrich : 


Eccho in ſeno alla Francia or ſon coſtretti 
Con Vonde pellegrine 
Abbocarſi il Tireno, e IOceano. 
La Grecia vantatrice il picciol tratto 
Tentò cavar del ſuo Corinto in vano, 
Omai Luigi ha tratto 
Mare à mar più lontano | 

uaſi ſua forza, e ſuo faper profondo 
Sia migliorar' la ſimmetria del mondo. 
A te Luigi ha'l Creator ſerbato. 


Lewis, 4 Shame to Greece, who try'd in vain, 
To cut through Corinth's Ithmus a Canal, 

Has to the Ocean jnin'd the Tyrrhene Sea, 

To render, by his Wiſdom and his Power, 
More perfect ſtill, the Symmetry of the World. 
God, who pcrceiv'd how uſeful it would be, 
Lewis, the mighty T ask reſerv'd for T hee. 


FATHER Bouhours owns, that tho' he forpives all this 
Extravagance in a Poet on the other Side of the Moun- 
tains, yet he could hardly forgive it in a French Man. 
For he adds, the French Genius 1s of another Temper 
than the Talian; and they can bear nothing in France 
but La Veritable Grandeur. Again, True Greatneſs, 
and what follows out of one - their moſt celebrated Au- 


thors, 
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thors, is not, in his Opinion, at all Vain-glotious, but 


truly Great. Tis on King Lewvs's paſſing the Rhine + 
Ot which we have heard enough 27 l 


De tant de coups affreux la tempeſte orageuſe 
Tient un temps fur les caux la Fortune donteuſe : 
Mais Louis d'un regard ſcait bientot la fixer; 
Le deſtin a ſes yeux n'oſeroit balancer. 


So loud the Storm, fo thick the Tempeſt grows, 
T hat Fortune ſcarce to chuſe her Party knows, 
A ehile ſhe ſtands ; but when ſhe Lewis wiewws, 
She is no longer at a Loſs to chuſe. 

One Glance of his ſoon turns the doubtful Scale, 
Aud where he looks, ſhe lets the Ballance fall. 


FArukR Bouhours excuſes the Poct, by ſaying, he 
docs not mean the Deſtinies in general * on the 
King; he only ſpeaks of the Deſtiny of the War. The 
Syſtem of his Thought is entirely Poctical, and he might 
therefore lawfully introduce Fortune. He concludes 
thus, „And as the Preſence of a Prince, ſo magnani- 
% mous as ours, renders the Soldiers invincible, he 
«© might ſay Poctically, +» 


Mais Louis d'un regard ſcait bientot la fixer, 
Le deſtin a ſes yeux n' oſeroit balancer. 


One Glance of his ſoon turns the doubtful Scale, 
And where he looks, ſhe lets the Ballance fall. 


* As much as if he had ſaid, As ſoon as Lets ap- 
e pear'd; the Army was {ure of Victory. Is there any 
„Thing extravagant in this? And was not all Europe 


« a Witneſs of ſo ſurprizing a Truth?“ All Europe 


was agreed in Part of what he ſaid, that the French 
Army was ſure of Victory if their King was among them; 


for it is not pretended that he ever undertook an En- 


terprize in Perſon, but he was ſure of having the Coun- 
try or City deliver d to him; and the Soldiers could not 
fail of Victory. Let us remember what we quoted out of 
Prior, ſpeaking to this very French Poet, and others. 


Againſt his Will, you chain your frighted King 
On rapid Rhine's divided Bed. 


And a Line or two before he told us, how we came by 
1s 


all this Panegyrical Sublime, 
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In vain you Gallic Muſes ſtri ve, 
With labour d 7 to keep his Fame alive; 
Your mould'ring Monuments in vain T. raiſe 
On the «weak Baſis of the Tyrant's Praiſe, 
Your Songs are ſold, your Numbers are profant. 


Ir is Mr. Prior who fays it, the ſame Mr. Prior, 
who, if he had not more Money of the French King than 
ever Boileau had, made but a ſorry Buſineſs of it, con- 
ſidering how much it muſt coft a generous Mind to be 
ungrateful; and a Lover of Liberty to ſerve the Intereſt 
of the 'Tyranny-he had himſelf condemned. Monſieur 
Zoileau, 1n his firſt Epiſtle to the King, has a Line or 


tuo which is very noble, without the Exaggeration we 


are treating of; and why could not Father Zoupours 
have inſerted 1t inſtead of ſome others. 5 


Fortune and Fame the daring Chief advance, 
Rome has her Cæſars, and her Bourbons France. 


As there had been many illuſtrious Warriors of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, King Lewis might have ſtood with 
them, in the Compariſon to the Ce/ars, without any 
Offence to Decency and Modeſty. Inſtead of this we 
have theſe Verſes of the ſame Poet, which, he tells us, 
are full of Enthufiaſm. 


O que le Ciel ſoigneux de nôtre poeſie, 
Grand Roi, ne nous fit: il plus voiſins de PAſie ? 
Bient6t victorieux de cent peuples altiers, 
Tu nous aurois fourni det rimes à milliers, 

Ile adds in the ſame Tone, 
Quel plaiſir de te ſuivre aux rives Scamandre, 
Dy trouver d'Ilion la poetique cendre ; 


De juger fi les Grecs qui briſerent ſes tours, 
Firent plus en dix ans que Louis en dix jours. 


Wou'd Heaven, in Favour to our Celtick Strains, 

Great King, had led thy Arms to Aſian Plains; 

A Thouſand Rhimes had offer'd to our Song, 

And Numbers wou'd about the Subte*t throng : 

A Thouſand Nations wwe had ſoon ſubdu'd, 

Aud paſs'd, with Muſick, many a Phrygian Flood, 
He adds, | 


How feeetly ac Scamander' Theme employ 
The Muſe, and how o; runeful Wars of Troy. 
2 


Wa 
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We then might have examin'din our Lays, 

Tf Thou would't in that Siege have ſpent ten Days, 
Which coſt the Greeks as many Years complete, 
With Hoſts united, and Confed'rate Fleet. 


As I contented my ſelf with the Tranſlation of 
Boileau, I ſhall loſe ſome of the Spirit of the Origi- 


nal. The Thought, as Pere Bouhours will have it, 


is ſtrong, but then it is reaſonable, becauſe it is not ex- 


preſs'd in the Affirmative, as in two other Verſes by 
another Poet, which are very like Boileau's. 

Et ton bras endix 2 à plus fait à nos yeux, 

Que la Fable en dix ans na fait faire a ſes Dieux. 


T hy Arm has in ten Days done more 
Before our Eyes, than in ten Tears, 
T he Fable made the Gods to do. 


Yet the French Critick does not think there is too much 
Strength in the Thought. For the Gods in the Hias, 
are wounded and routed, which _ the Heroes on a 
Par with them: And Longinus tells us, that Homer did 
his utmoſt to make Gods of his Men who were at the 
| oge of Troy ; and Men of his Gods, by giving them 

thoſe weak and baſe Paſſions, from which Great Men 
are exempted ; witnels the Battle, where Pluto trem- 
bles, and. believes he is about to periſh, which Soileau 
has admirably well tranſlated. 


L'enfer s'emeut au bruit de Neptune en furie, 
Pluton ſort de ſon trone, il palit, il gecrie ; 

Il a peur que ce Dieu dans cet affreux ſcour, 
D'un coup de ſon trident ne faſſe entrer le jour, 
Et par le centre ouvert de la terre ebranlee, 

Ne faſſe voir du Stix la rive deſolee, 

Ne decouvre aux vivans cet empire odieux 
Abhorre des mortels, & craint meme des Dicux. 


Hell at the Noiſe of Neptune's Fury roſe, 
And Pluto pale and howling left his Throne, 
3 the God wou'd rea h thoſe dire Abodes, 
o the World's Center with his Trident ſtrike, 
And thro the gaping Earth admit the Day. 
Thus leave the Deſart-Shoars of Styx expos d, 
And to the Living ſpew his hated Realms, 
Abhorr'd by Men, and dreaded een by 1 ; 
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1 navz not always Mr. Pope's Homer by me, or I 
would have compar'd this Tranſlation of a Paſſage in 
him after Boileau, with his Verſion, after the Original, 
if it was ſo, to have ſeen whether there had been any 
Thing loſt in the French, or, that Rhime was wanting 
to keep up the Sublime. Tho' Father Bouhours does 
not quote this Paſſage as an Example of the Sublime, 
propos d for Imitation; yet Longinus introduces it with 
crying out, How ſublime is that where he ſays, 


L'enfer s'emeut, &c. Hell at the Noiſe, &c. 
T 1 o' it is not directly to the preſent Purpoſe, I can- 


not forbear repeating what Longiuus quotes out of the 
Hias immediately before it. | 


What Space a Man c#n from a lofty Rock, 
On the Seas Margin in the Air behold 
Th intrepid Courſers of th* Immortal Gods 
Leap at a Bound, &c. Ilias 5. 


HE meaſures the Extent of their Leap, ſays the 


Greek Critick, by that of the Univerſe. Who is there, 


that when he ſees the Magnificence of this Hyperbole, 
does not cry out, If the Horſes of the Gods vere to have 
taken 4 . Leap, there had not been Space enough 


in the World for them? How many Images ſtill greater 


than this do we meet with in Aſilton? Of which we have 
already given ſo many Inſtances that more would be 
needleſs. I do not repent me for having ſaid, That 
Milton's Thoughts are more ſublime than Virgil's; that 
will appear ſufficiently, if ever it ſhould come into Diſ- 
pute: But I ought to have added, that the Subject of 
the Paradiſe is ſo infinitely more ſublime than that 
of the Æneis, twas impoſitble but the Thought and 
7 ng muſt participate of that Sublimity. The 
Paſſage in Homer about Pluto's being afraid of Ne 

tune's laying Hell open to Light, probably puta Thought 
into a Portugueſe Author's Head, who, ſpeaking of a 
Fort in Japan, ſaid, the Ditch to it was ſo deep, that 
the Devils might well be afraid of a War coming upon 
them, even in Hell. Que parece ſe abria para ir fazer 
guerra a 05 Demonios no inferno. Which is not to be born 
with in Hiſtory, however tolerable it may be in Poetry, 
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Jam montibus hauſtis : 
Antra geraunt, & dum varios lapis invenit uſus, 
Internt manes cœlum ſperare jubentur. 


So deep for Marble in the Hills they dug, 
For Stones of various Uſe, and various Kinds, 
The Shades hop'd ſoon to ſee the Light of Heaven. 


UC AVN is more an Hiſtorian than a Poet, in Fa- 
ther Houhour's Opinion, which Remark ought not to be 
objected againſt him, if he does not refer to his Plan, 
which is exactly Hiſtorical ; for as to his Sentiments 
and Diction, he is every where Poetical. 


Dr. Velubod, in his Prefatory Diſcourſe before Roses 


Tranſlation of Jucan, repeats theſe two Verſes, the fineſt 
Paſſage in the Pharſalia. 


Phcenices primi, fame fi creditur, auſi 
Menſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 


And indeed, there's hardly a finer Paſſage in Virgil, 
or any other Claſſick. Mr Roste tranſlates them thus, 


Phcenicians thus, If antient Fame be true, 

The ſacred Myſtery of Letters knew, 

They firſt by Sound in various Lines deſizn'd, 
Expreſs'd the Meaning of the Thinking Mind; 
he Porter of Words by Figures rude convey d. 
And uſeful Science everlaſiing made. | 


Brebeuf has tranſlated them much better. 


C'eſt delle que nous vient cet art ingenieux, 
De as parole & de parler aux yeux, 

Et par les traits divers des figures tracees. 
Donnez de la Couleur & du Corps aux penſces. 


Tu E Merit of theſe four Lines ought to have ſav'd 
Brebeuf from that Laſh of Hoileau. 


En tous Lieux cependant Ia Pharſale approuve, 
Sans crainte de mes Vers va la Tete Levee. 
| Ep. VIII. 


Nor in all Places the Pharſale appears 
With Head erected, nor my Verſes Fears. 


Tu rs ſhews us that the generous, impartial, diſcreet 
Botleau, was capable of ſo poor a Paſſion as Jealouſy. 
C erout une petite emulation qui avoit fait ainſi parler 
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. des Preaux. "Twas a little Emulation that made 
Monſ. Boileau ral ſo. For by the following Verſion, 
or Imitation of Brebeuf, one may ſce, that Mr. des 
Preaux ſhould not have mentioned that Poct with the 
Perrins, the Pradons, &c. 


The noble Art from Cadmus took its Riſe 

Of painting Words, and ſpeaking to the Eyes : 
| He firſt in wond'rous Magick Fetters bound 

The Airy Voice, and ſtopt the flying Sound; 

The various Figures by his Pencil wrought, 

Gave Colour and a Body to the T hought. 


TuESE Verſes are Mrs. Moleſworth's, Daughter to 
that Noble Lord, the late Viſcount Moleſeworrh, Au- 
thor of the Account of Denmark, and the admirable 
Preface to it ; in which there reigns a Spirit of Liberty, 
that render'd the Noble Author truly worthy of the Ho- 
nour His late Majeſty conferr'd on him. When one can 


find fix better Lines, I will not only ſay in the Tranſla- 


tion of Virgil, but alſo in that of Homer, one may allow 
them to be the beſt Verſions, or Imitations in Engliſo, 
and not betore. 

T E four Lines of Hrebeuf, made Corneills jealous 
as well as Borzleau ; the former tranſlated them him- 
elf to ruin Breberf's Reputation, and he ſucceeded as 
all ſuch ungenerous Deſt ns do fucceed. We have 
mark'd what is Brebeuf's, in the Tralick Character. 

C'eſt delle que nous dient le fameux Art d'ecrire, 

C'eſt Art ingenieus de parler ſans rien dire, 

Et par les traits divers que notre main conduit, 

D'Attacher au Papier la parole qui fuit. 

WITH Dr. Vel vool's leave, Mrs. Aſoleſearth's Ver- 
fon, or Imitation, ſeems as much after Corneille's Trane 
flation, as after Brebeuf's. Corneille's fameus Art, is 
her noble Art; his D' Attacher au pa pier, is her Ferrers. 
bound; his La parole qui fuit, is her Hing Hd: 
But that beautiful Line 

Of painting Words, and ſpeaking to rhe Ryes, 
is Brebeuf's. So is that 
Gave Colour and a Body to the Tut. 


Corneille's is the baldeſt Tranſiation, or Imitation, of 


them all, 
S 4 From 
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From Cadmus came the noble Art of Writing, 
T h'ingenious Art to ſpeak and to ſay nothing : 
And as our Hand directs, by diverſe Strokes, 
To fix the flying Word to Paper. 


IN that other Paſſage of Zucan which the French 
Critick cites, where he is treating of the Deſtruction 
occaſioned by the Battle of Pharſalia, the Thought 
1s equally generous and bold. 


But if our Fates ſeverely have decreed, 

No Way but this for Nero to ſucceed ; 

If only thus our Heroes can be Gods, 

And Earth * pay for their divine Abodes, 
Tf Heav'n cou d not the T hunderer obtain, 

*Til Gyants Wars made Room for Jove to reign, 
Tis juſt, ye Gods, nor ought <ve to complain. 


I uus repent the very Words of Lucan, and we ſhall 
then ſee whether the Tranſlator has given us his 
Thought. RE 
-_ nihil, O ſuperi, querimur : Scelera ipſa nefaſque, 
ac Mercede placent. Lib. I. | 
Of nothing now, ye Gods, we ſhould complain, 
At this Price, Crimes the moſt enormous pleaſe. 


PLINY has a Thought ſomething like it, in his 


Panegyrick upon Trajan, where he ſpeaks of the Sol- 


diers who had kill'd the Murderers of Domitian, beſie- 
ging Nerva in his Palace; Too ſure it will be an e- 
* ternal Blot upon the Age it was acted in: It was a 
* deep and wounding Blow given to the State, to be- 
* hold the Maſter and Father of the World, beſicg'd, 
taken, and impriſoned ; diveſted of the Power of 
* Pardoning, of the deareſt and ſweeteſt Prerogative 
* of Empire, to be exempt from Conſtraint in all the 
Actions of Life; yet it there was no other way for 
«© you to undertake £ Preſervation of the Common- 
* wealth, by governing it, I could almoſt venture to 
« fay, we have not, even by that, paid too dear for the 
% Happineſs we enjoy. S tamen hec ſola erat ratio 
% que te pliblice ſalutis gubernaculis admoveret : prope 
* elt ut exclamem,' tant furſſe”. There's nothing here 
which offends good Mannezs, which there is in what 
ts OY | Zucan 
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Tican ſaid; and where the Thought 1s hardeft, it is 
ſoftened by I cou'd almoſt venture to ſay : Yet Corneille's 
Thought, where he makes the elder Horace ſay, after 
his younger Son had kill'd the three Curatiis, whoſe 
Siſter was his Daughter-in-Law, and one of whom was 
to have married his own Daughter, is better than Pliny's, 
according to Pere Bouhours. | 


Rome triomphe d'Albe, & c'eſt aflez pour nous : 
Tous nos maux a ce prix doivent nousetre doux. 


Rome triumphs over Alba; that's enough 
For us; our Ils ſhould at this Price be ſever. 


Trnrtre is no Swelling in that Sublime; and if, as 
Longinus teaches us, ſuch Swelling is vicious in 7a. 
gedy, which is naturally pompous and magnificent, 
what mult it be in common Diſcourſe; and can it be 
avoided too carefully? Hence it is that Gorgias is cen- 
ſured for calling Vulturs Living Sepulchers; He is the 
ſame who call'd Xerxes the N /of the Perſiaus; 
though Pere Bouhours did not tell) us ſo, Longinus 
informs us that Gorgias was rally'd for both the one and 
the other. However, Hoileau thinks that Living Se- 
pulchers might have in Proſe. And Pere Bouhours 
ſays Hermogenes, who {aid the Author deſery'd a Se- 
pulcher himſelf, is as liable to be rally'd for it as Gorgias, 
the Thought not being ſo ridiculous as to provoke 
Raillery. Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of Artemiſa, 
who drank the Aſhes of Aſauſolus, her Husband, had 
good Reaſon to term it a Living Sepulcher, Quid de 
lo inclyto tumulto loquare cum ipſa Mauſoli vidum ac 
ſpirans Sepulchrum fiert concupierit? Lib. 4. c. 6. And 
2 great Man in France, having erected a Pyramid of 
flaming Hearts, for a Mauſoleum in honour of Anne of 
Auſtria, Wife to Lewis XIII. with this Motto in Spaniſh : 
2 Sepultada no es muerta, added theſe French 
Verſes: 


Paſſant, ne cherche point dans ce mortel ſejour 
Anne de l' Univers & la gloire & l'amour 

Sous le funeſte enclos d'une tombe relante : 

Elle eſt dans tous les cœurs encore apres ſa mort, 
Et malgre I'mjuſtice & la rigueur du fort 

Dans ces vivans tombcaux cette Reine eſt vivante. 
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Seek not for Anna, in this mortal Dwelling, 

The Love, the Glory of the Univerſe ; 

T hink not, Oh Paſſenger, that ſhe's inclos d 

Within the Limits of this duſty Tomb, 

Dead, as ſbe ſeems, ſhe lives in all our Hearts; 

She lives, in ſpite of Fate's unjuſt Decree, 
Within theſe living Tombs. 


MR. Congreve's Conchafion of his Paſtoral Poem on 
the Death of Queen Mary, Conſort to King illiam, 
who was indeed the Glory and the Love of the Uni- 
verſe, has, in my Mind, a Fiction which is more greatly 


and beautifully imagin'd : 


But ſee, Menaleas, achere a ſudden Light 

With Wonder ſtops my Song, and firikes my Sight; 
And here Paſtora lies it ſpreads around, 

Shewing all radiant bright the ſacred Ground; 
While from her Tomb behold a Flame aſcends 

Of wehiteft Fire, whoſe Flight to Heav'n extends ! 
On fiaky Wings it mounts, and quick as Light 
Cuts thro' the yielding Air, with Rays of Light, 
"Till the blue Firmament at laſt it gains, 

And fixing there, a glorious Star remains. 


In a Poem, entitI'd, Triomphes de Louis Ie Fuſte : 
The Triumphs of Lewis XIII. It ſhould have been 
added under Mary de Medicis and Cardinal Richlien ; 
there is — noble enough, excepting where the 
Poet plays on the Word Tomb, les rombeanx ſont tombes, 
which is Joſt in Fngliſh; and, conſequently, the Cri- 
tick's Remark upon it: 


* 


Ces Rois qui par tant de ſtructures 

os menacent encor le ciel de leurs mazures, 

Oferent allier par un barbare orgucil, 

La pompe avec la mort, le luxe avec le deuil. 

Auſſi le temps a fait ſur ces maſles hautaines 

D'illuſtres chaſtimens des vanitez humaines. 
Ces tombcaux ſont tombez, & ces ſuperbes Rois 


Sous Icur chiite ſont morts unc ſcconde fois. 
T toſe Kings, <eho by ſo many Buildings, 
Whoſe Ruins threaten ſtill the Skies, 
Atteinpted, out of barbarous Pride, 
Luxury and Mourning, to unite 


And 
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And pomp with Death. But thoſe huge Heaps 
Have felt the Chaſtiſements of Time; 

Thoſe Tombs are faln, and the proud Kings 

A ſecond Time are dead. 


Juvenal has faid much better, 


That Tombs, as «ell as Men, are doom'd to pag 
Quandoquidem data ſunt iptis quoque fata ſepulcris. 
: Sa 


F. 10» 
And Auſonius, 


Mors etiam ſaxis marmoribuſque venit. 
Nor Stones nor Marble are from Death exempr. 


TuE Thought of a ſccond Death is plainly taken 
from ZBoertius : 


Ouod ſi putatis longius vitam trahi 
Mortalis aura noms : 

Cum ſera vobis rapiet hoc etiam dies 
Fain vos ſecunda mors manet. 


Ile maintains, that the Reputation of the moſt famous 


Romans will one time or other be extinct, and then 
thoſe great Men will die a ſecond Time. 
THESE four Lines of Mr. Congreve, in an Epitaph 


on. a Father and Son who were bury'd together, have 


a Nobleneſs and Simplicity which are preterable to any 
thing Pere Boubours has given us on this Subject: 


T his peaceful Tomb does now contain 

Father and Son together lain; 
Whoſe living Virtues ſhall remain 

When they and this are quite decay'd. 
I wonDER why Father Bouhonrs dwells fo long 
on this Second Death; I do not ſee any thing wort 
taking notice of in any of his Examples. I ſuppoſe the 
Character of the Poets might induce him to it; but as 
he has not named them, our Curiofity cannot extend ſo 
far ; and what is there 1n this, I pray, that's extraordinary ? 
"Tis ſpoken of the Ruin of the Statues of Abel and 
Cain, among other ſtately Ruins in Egypt: 


La le frere innocent & le frere aſſaſſin 
Egalement caſſez ont une egale fin: 


Le 
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Fuſtian, as is Lucan ſometimes; eſpecially w 
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Le _ qu'aucun reſpect, qu'aucun devoir ne bride, 
A fait de tous les deux un ſecond homicide. | 


The Brother <vho vas lain, and he who flew him, 
£qually broken, have an equal End; 

And Time, that has regard to none, 

That by no Duty is reſtrain d, 

A ſecond Murther has on both committed. 


Farnrnr ZFouhours prefers the Second Life, in the 
following Verſes, to the Second Murder in theſe. They 
are tranſlated from a Grcek Epigram upon a Child ; 
who being caſt away, was ſaved by taking hold of his 
Father's Corpſe, which was floating on the Seca. The 
Child is made to ſpeak : | 


Heav'n, taking Pity on my Wreck, 

When he beheld my Veſſel periſh, 

Preſented me a new one, 

To reconduct me ſafe ro Shoar ; 

Tet nothing on the Waves appear d, 

Nor Ship nor Mariner, no Hope 

Was left me in my Miſery. 

After a thouſand fruitleſs Efforts, 

1 [axv dead Members floating near me, 

Alas, <vhoſe Members but my Father's ! 

1 knew him, 1 embrac'd him; 

And on his Corpſe to Land «as ſafely borne : 

Of Winds and Waves the Fury I eſcap'd. 
How dear to me © | 
Should ſuch a Father be, | 
Who tzeice has given me Life ; by Land 

One Time, and once by Sea ? 


Trex French Jeſuit tells us, he had read ſome where 
that Cornelia, having bury'd the Aſhes of Pompey, 
which ſhe kept by her inſtead of her living Husband, 
it ſcem'd as if the had loft him again, and was a 
ſecond time a Widow. Which 1s the beſt Thought of 
all of them; the reſt arc certainly a little upon the 

= he 

would excel moſt, he there ſeldom keeps within Bounds. 
The Truth is, an Author who endeavours to riſc high 
may caſily over do it, it being very hard to ſtop exactly 
where he ſhould, as Cicero docs, who, according to 
| ONE 
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Quintilian, never takes too much Wing, but preſerves 
his Judgment even in his Enthufiaſm : Nox os 4 mo- 
dum elatus Tullius, Lib. 12. cap. 10. Very far from 
being like thoſe of whom Longinus ſpeaks. In the 
Middle of that divine Fury, with which they imagine 
themſelves inflam'd, they trifle and play the Children 
Cum videantur, ſibi ceu divino correptt & incitati furore, 
non bacchantur, ſed nugantur pueriliter. Our Critick 
then blames a certain French Author, who has a fine 
Fancy, and would have made an accompliſh'd Poet, had 
he known how to have temper'd his Heat, which tranſ- 
ported him too much ſometimes ; as in theſe Verſes ; 


Le Chevalier Chrétien, pour aller à la gloire, 
A plus d'une carriere, & plus d'une victoire: 
En tombant, il s eleve, il triomphe en mourant, 
Et priſonnier wan; v1; couronne de fa chaiſne, 
Il garde a ſa vertu la dignite de Reine. 


A Chriſtian Knight, to reach the Goal of Glory, 

Has more than one Career, more than one Vittory 
He riſes when he falls, he triumphs when he dies, 
He's Conqueror when a Captive, his Chain's a Crown ; 
And to his Virtue he maintains the Dignity Queen. 


—— he makes the Soldan of Egypt ſay elſcwhere in his 
oem: | 


Ces vains & foibles noms d'amis & de parens 

Sont du droit des petits, & non dudroit des grands. 
Un Roi dans ſa Couronne a toute ſa famille: | 
Son Etat eſt ſon fils, fa grandeur eſt ſa fille, 

Et de ſes interets bornant ſa parents, 

Tout ſeul il eſt fa race & ſa polterite. 


T hoſe vain and idle Names of Friends and Kindred, 
Are for the Little Claims, and not the Great. 

A King has all his Family in his Crown ; ; 
His Kingdom is his Son, his Dignity his Daughrer 
Aud limiting his Kindred to his Intereſts, 

He's to himſelf, Poſterity, and Race. 


This is ſwelling a noble Thought till it burſts, and 
there is no need of making Remarks on ſuch Verſes as 
theſe : | 
His Kingdom is his Son, his Dignity his Daughter 5 
He's to himſelf, Poſterity, and Race. A | 
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Or ths, | 
And to his Virtue he maintains the Dignity of Queen. 


TAMERLANE, in Mr. Row's admirable Tra- 
gedy, thinks and ſpeaks otherwiſe ; wi 
T hou Brother of my Choice, a Band 8 
Than Nature's brittle Tie; by holy Friendſbip. 
Glory and Fame ſtood ſtill for thy Arrival; 
77 Soul ſeem'd wanting in his better Half, 
ad languiſb d for thy Abſence, like a Prophet 
T hat *vauts the Inſpiration of its God. 


I po not know whether we have yet inſtanc'd any 
thing which 1s more over-ſtrain'd than what follows out 
of Coley, where he ſpeaks of the Muſick of the Woods: 


hat Prince's Quire of Muſick can excel 

T hat which within this Shade does dwell ; 

The whiſtling Winds add their leſs artful Strains, 
And a grave Baſe the murm'ring Fountains play. 
Nature does all this 2 _ | 

But to our Plants : Art's Muſick too, 

e Pipe, T heorbo, and Guittar wwe ove, 


e Lute it ſelf, &c. | 
Tak Hyperbole, in the following Deſcription of 


Night, in Dryden's Indian Emperor, has a foftning in 
it which is a good Guard to it: : 6 | 


All things were huſb'd, as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The Mountains Teem to nod their drowſy Head ; 
The little Birds in Dreams their Songs repeat, 

And fleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew ſeat ; 
Ev'n Luſt and Envy ſleep 


This Deſcription 1s highly commended by Mr. Rymer, 
in his Preface to Rapin's Reflections on Poetry ; and 
indeed there is ſomething in it extreamly pretty: 


T he little Birds in Dreams their Songs repeat, 
And ſleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew ſwear. 


But what a terrible Fall is there from the Mountains 
Nod to the little Birds; and what a Start again, from 
feeating Flowers to Luft and Envy /leep. Which has 
all the Greatneſs that can be deſir d in a Thought, as 
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the other has all the Agrecableneſs. If there is a little 


Confuſion in it, we mult allow that it is a beautiful one, 
and like the mixing of the Beauty of the Corint hian 
Order with the Grandeur of the Doric. 

Tux Deſcriptions of Night have given Birth to many 
great and agreeable Thoughts : As there is ſomething 
very ſolemn and awful in its Darkneſs, there is ſome- 
thing very ſoft and lulling in its Reſt and Silence, which 
naturally produces the Alternative, as in Dryden s 
Thought. Lee, in his T heodoſius, has a Speech upus 
it, which was in the Mouths of all the Frequenters of 
the Theatre thirty Years ago: 


Zis Night, dead Night, &c. | 
But I cannot reliſh above four Lines of it; as theſe two 
in the agreeable Kind : 


Nor Breath of Wind now whiſper thro' the Trees, 
Nor Noiſe at Land, nor Murmur in the Seas. 


And theſe in the greater : 
The Oꝛuls forget to ſcream 5 no Midnight Sound 
Calls drowſy Eccho from the hollow Ground. 


The laſt Verſe is over-ſtrain'd, and has an unequal 
Mixture of Fuſtian and Flatneſs, as contrary as they are 
one to another : 


The Stars, Heav'n's Centry, wink and ſcem to die. 
Ratcliff ſays better in Burleſque : 

The dying Suuffs do twinckle in their Urns. 

I canNnor but obſerve on this Subject how helpful 
our Poets are to one another; eſpecially in the Deſcrip- 
tion of Night, which ſeems to offer ſo great a Variety 


of Ideas as might Have prevented ſo much borrowing : 
Firſt as it is a Noon. 


Cowley, 


— The Moon 
Was mounted ſoftly to her Noon. 


Dryden, 
Te Night, with ſilent Pace, 
Stood in her Noon 
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Lee, g 
Lean Wolves forget to howl at Night's pale Noon. 


NE x r, as to Nature dying or ſleeping : 


Otway, 

Now all is huſb d, as Nature were retir'd. 
Lord Dorſet, 

In diſmal Silence Nature ſeem'd to fleep. 
Lee, = | 

Weary Nature lies 

So faſt as if ſhe never were to riſe. 

Dryden, | 


All things =vere huſp'd, as Nature's ſelf lay dead. 
TEN as to Breezes, Trees, and Winds: 


Otway, | 
The feeling Air's at 715 and feels uo Noiſe, 


Except of ſome ſhort Breaths upon the Trees 
Rocking the harmleſs Birds. F ; 
Lord Dorſet, 


No <ohiſpering Zephirus aloft did blow,” 
Nor warring Boughs were murmuring below, 


Lee, 
No Breath of Wind now whiſpers thro' the Trees. 


Dryden after Virgil, 
The Minds no longer whiſper thro the Woods, 
Nor murm'ring Tides diſturb the gentle Floods. 


I xEPEAT the reſt out of Virgil, becauſe it ſeems to 
be the Store from whence all the other Deſcriptions were 
ſupply'd : 


'T was dead of Night, wwhen weary Bodies cloſe 
Their Eyes in balmy Sleep and ſoft Ro ; 
The Stars in ſilent Order mov'd around, 

And Peace, with downy Wings, was „„ on => 

OO (Ground z 
T he Flocks and Herds, and party-colour'd Fowl, 
Which haunt the Woods, or ſwim the weedy . 4 
f trete 
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Stretch'd on the quiet Earth, ſecurely lay, 
Forgetting the paſt Labours of the Day. 


MILTON, contemplating the Change from Light 
to Darkneſs, thinks not of Flowers and Birds, nor Flocks, 
nor Herds, nor Zephirs, nor Streams ; but in the full 
Majeſty of Epick Poetry fays : | 


Now had Night meaſur'd, with her ſhadowy Cone, 
Half way up Hill this vaſt ſublunar Vault. 


Is this like, 


I ben not a Star 
Mas tevinkliug in the muffled Hemiſphere. 


The Author 1s too great to be nam'd ; but one may be 
mw free with Mr. Orway, who begins in the Link 
one : 


| Now the perpetual 'Mition ſtanding ftill. 
And ends, 


Short Breaths upon the Trees, 
Rocking the harmleſs Birds 


Ir will be eafily ſeen that I have been oblig'd to turn 
over molt of our modern Poets and Orators, of any Re- 
putation, which gave me an Opportunity of obſerving 
where the Moderns ſtole or borrow'd one from another ; 
and though I cannot boaſt of being ſo familiarly acquain- 
ted with the Ancients, yet I have diſcover'd from i. cam 
they have taken their Beaux Endroits ; and that they 
are oblig'd to Antiquity for what is moſt valuable in 
them. I do not infinuate this to leſſen the Reputation 
which ſo many of them have worthily acquir'd, but to 
ſhew that ſeveral Authors, writing on the ſame Subject, 
will not only light upon the Thoughts of others which 
they had read before, without remembring them at that 
time, but will ſometimes naturally think as the Ancients, 
or as others have done. This will indiſputably happen to 
great Genius's. But, I muſt needs own, moſt of the 
Moderns, and the Engliſh in particular, when they do ſteal 
any thing, do it ſo bunglingly as to leave the Owner's | 
Mark upon it; if the {fruck out that, and put their own 
in its Stead, it would be very difficult to diſcover the 

T | Theft. 
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Theft. Carneille, Racine, and Boileau, do this the 

beſt of any Moderns who commit Robbery on the An- { 
cients, Milton excepted : Mr. Addiſon is almoſt equal to 1 | 
them in this Art, in which Mr. Prior and Lord L,2nd/down. | c 
are alike excellent; but as to Dryden, and ſome living 4 
Poets and Criticks, it is eaſy, both in their Proſe and Verſe, | 7 


to point out to the Place from whence they took their 
Poetry and Criticiſms, If I have Leiſure, and it would | 
be acceptable, I may one time or other ſhew how they p 
have done both, with reſpect to the Ancients and Mo- | 7 
derns, unleſs, which would be much more uſeful to the 
Publick and my ſelf, ſome abler Pen would undertake r 
it;; and I ſpeak this with great Sincerity. It was in the 4 th 
fame Sentiments, with reſpect to Father Bouhours WF 
Maniere de bien penſer's and had I perceiv'd any Likeli-H I © 
hood that ſome other Writer would have undertaken WF I. 
him in this Manner, I ſhould, with great Pleaſure, have WF 18 
left the Work to him, it being as difficult as it is un- a1 
teful. Poets are ſo jcalous of the Vogue they are in, — T 
or they believe they are in, that if you commend them 1 
for a hundred things, and cenſure them but for one only, WF , 
they will neyer forgive you, they . infallible in 11 
their own Conccit, 1 ſuch as have other Cha- * 
racters to diſtinguiſh themſelves by; though it is a very (e 
hard Matter even for them to own they could be in the ve 
wrong, in which they are ſtrangely miſtaken; for the th. 
Merit of one or two fine Poems, and perhaps fine 25 
Thoughts, are enough to atone for a hundred Slips and MR An 
Negligences in the heat of Writing. Who is there that 
does not look upon Sir Richard Blackmore as the | 
Author of one of the fineſt Poems in our own or any 
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modern Language, I mean Creation? and yet who is 
there that can ſay any thing like it of his Arthurs, and by 
ſeveral other Epick Poems; in which, however, there : 
are many beautiful Things, both in Thought and Ex- 


preſſion. I took this to be a proper Place for ſo neceſſary Fa 
4 Digreſſion, we being come to a new Vice in Think- bel 
ing, Father Bouhours in the next Place ſhewing us, How * 
agreeable Thoughts may become vicious by being too a- itt 
greeable. VE. a 
Wx have ſeen how ſublime Thoughts may become : \ 
mean by being made too great ; we are now about to | 
{ce how agreeable Thoughts may become vicious by too | 
much Agrecableneſs, Exceſs being a Defect in Beauty 
28 
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as well as in Grandeur. Example, as Pere Bou hours ob- 
ſerves, will explain this Matter better than Reaſoning. 

Tu firſt Thoughts he inſtances in are taken out of a 
famous Piece, entitl'd, La Metamorphoſe des yeux de 
Philis changes en Aſtres, written by a Member of the 
French Academy, | 

As the Author was look'd upon to be one of the top- 
ping Wits of France, his Errors are the more remarkable; 
and we muſt take notice, by the way, that the learned 
Jeſuit meddles with no Poets or Orators but ſuch as 
were 1n gout Repute ; and his Reaſon directed me to 
take my Examples of the Defects in Writing, as well as 
the Beauties, . our moſt famous Authors. Would 
any one expect a Critick on Sertle, Crown, Durfey 
Banks, &c. ſome alive ſome dead, in the poetic 
Line; or on Baker, Salmon, &c. in the Hiſtorical. There 
is Honour in Criticiſm as well as Gallantry ; and as Duels 
are only for Gentlemen, fo Criticks are only for Wits. 
This Metamorphoſis of Phallis's Eyes into Stars, was ad- 
mir'd by every one in France, Court, City, and Coun- 
try; it took as certain Plays and Tranſlations have done 
in our Times; Pere Bouhours owns he was charm'd 
with it when he was young, as Thouſands as well as my 
ſelf were with Cowley thirty Years ago, and as others 
were charm'd with Mrs. Phillips thirty Years before 
that. Fut, ſays the Jeſuit, I am come to my ſelf now, 
and admire nothing in it but the Afectation. He at 
firſt fancy'd the Beginning of it to be very pretty : 


Beaux ennemis du jour dont les feuillages ſombres 
Conſervent le repos, le filence, & les ombres, 


Fair Enemies of Day, whoſe gloomy Leafes 
Preſerve Repoſe, and Silence, and the Shades. 


Fiir Enemies of Day bas nothing of true Beauty in it; 
befides, a Poet ſhould never ſhine out all at once. What 
comes after upon the Oaks in an old Foreſt pleaſes as 
little as beaux ennemts de jour, though the Author has 
given it all the Graces he could think of: 


Vieux enfans de la terre, agreables Titans, 
2 juſques dans le ciel, ſans crainte du tonnerre, 
cz faire au ſoliel une innocente guerre. 


. Old 
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Old Children of the Earth, agreeable Titans, 
Who, fearleſs of the T hunder, lift your Heads 
To Heav'n, and with the Sun make harmleſs War. 


Agreeable Titans is the ſame as pretty Gog and ſeveet 

=; and to make harmleſs War is as agrecable as 
the tickling one to Death. Beſides, tis falſe to ſay, tall 
Trees fear not Thunder; for the taller they are the more 
they are expos'd to it. 

© NE may add to the French Critick's Remark, that 
wherever any Thought is over-ſtrain'd in the Sublime, 
or over-done in the Agreeable, it muſt neceſſarily be 
falſe ; for Truth is always found in that juſt Medium 
which is wanting in both. The © Deſcription of the 
Fountain in the Metamorphoſis is like that of the 
Wood: | 


C'eſt-la per un cahos agreable & nouveau 

ue la terre & le cielſe rencontrent dans l'eau; 
C'cſt-1a que lil ſouffrant de douces impoſtures; 
Confond tous les objets avecque leurs figures: 
C'eſt· la que ſur un arbre il croit voir les poiſſons, 
Qu'il trouve des roſcaux aupres des hamegons, 
Et que le ſens charme d'une trompeuſe 1dole, 
Doute fi Voiſcau nage, ou fi le poiſſon vole. 


There by a Chaos, agreeable and new, 

T he Earth and Heav'n in Water meet together; 
There the Eye ſuffering the moſt ſweet Impoſtures, 
Confounds all Objects with their, Images; 

T here Fiſhes on a Tree, it thinks it ſees, 

And near the Fiſh-hroR finds the wavy Reed. | 
With a falſe Figure there the Senſe being charm”, 
Doubts whether the Birds ſwim, or Fiſhes fly. 


AxorHER French Poet, in a Deſcription of a Ship- 
wreck, caus'd by the Ships being burnt, goes as much 
out of the way as the Deſcriber of the Fountains : 


Soldats & matelots roulez confuſement 

Par un double malheur periſſent doublement ; 
L'un fe britle dans Vonde, au feu l'autre ſe noye, 
Et tous en meme temps de deux morts ſont la proye. 


Soldiers and Samen with Confuſion roul, 


Aud doubly periſh by a double Death; 
One's 
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One's burnt tn Waves, another's drown'd in Fire, 
And are at once to both the Deaths a Prey. 


This Verſe, 

One's burnt in Waves, another's drown'd in Fire, 
Is pretty near a-kin to 

Doubts whether the Birds ſwim, or Fiſhes fly. 


Tuns E Thoughts, at firſt Sight, glare and pleaſe a 
little ; but when you confider them you find it is a falſe 
Light, which, like falſe Guineas, ghtter more than the 
true; but are worth a great deal leſs. 

Tx four firſt Verſes of the Deſcription of the Foun- 
tain have ſtill more of that Glittering and Falſhood : 


Au milicu de ce bois un liquide criftal, 
En tombant d'un rocher forme un large canal, 

ui comme un beau miroir dans fa Wo inconſtante, 
Fait de tous ſes voiſins la peinture mouvante. 


Amid the Wood a liquid Chriſtal flows, 

Falls from a Rock, and forms a large Canal ; 
Which, as a Mirrour, in its faithleſs Surface, 
A moving Picture of the Netghbours makes. 


AN Author ſhould never flouriſh too much, even on 
Subjects which admit of Flowers; and a Thought had 
better be a little cloudy than to be fo dazling as this: 
Ludere quidem integrum eſt ; verum omni in re habenda 
et ratio decori. Demet. Phal. 

Tua ERE was a Sonnet on a Mirrour, which every one 
was charm'd with in France in the laſt Age. The Author 
was the Count d' Etelan, Nephew to the Mareſchal 
de Baſſompierre ; and in it is a very odd Mixture of 
Beauty and Affectation. The very firſt Line lets us into 
its Character: 


Miroir, peintre & portrait, qui donne & qui regois. 
Mirrour, Painter, and Picture, who gives and re- 
i 5 3 ( cerves. 
There 1s flouriſhing with a Witneſs. 


Et qui porte en tous lieux avec toi mon image, 
Qui peux tous exprimer, excepte le langage, 
Er pour ètre anime n'as beſoin que de voix: 


T 3 Tu 
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Tu peux ſeul me montrer, gan chez toi je me vois, 
Toutes mes paſſions peintes fur mon viſage : 
Tu ſuis d'un pas egal mon humeur & mon age, 
Et dans leurs changemens jamais ne te degols. 
Les mains d'un artiſan au labeur obſtinees, 
D'un penible travail font en pluficurs annees 
Un portrait qui ne pes reſſembler qu'un inſtant. 
Mais toi, peintre brillant, d'un art inimitable, 
Tu fais ſans nul effort un ouvrage inconſtant 


Qui reſſemble toujours, & n'eſt jamais ſemblable. 


And in all Places bears my Image with thee ; 

Who, except Language, all things can ſt expreſs, 
And to be animated want'ft but Voice. 

Thou ſnew'ſt me to my ſelf ; at thee I view 

My various Paſſions painted on my Face, 

My Humour and my Age, with equal Pace 

T hou followeſt ; and in their Change art ne er deceiv'd, 
The Artiſt's Hand in Labour obſtinate, : 
With painful Toil of many Years may make 

A Pitture, for an Inſtant only, like. 

But T hou, with Art inimitable, makeſt 

A changing Piece, bright Painter, without Effort, 
Which felt reſembles, and is never like. 


WHAT Father Bouhours approves of in this Sonnet, 
is, N' beſoin que de Voix. And to be animated wan- 
teſt but Voice. Tu peux ſeul me montrer toutes mes 
Paſſions. Thou ſheweſt me to my ſelf, at thee I view 
my various Paſſions. Tu fais ſans nul Effort un ouvrage 
qui reſemble toujours & weſt jamais ſemblable. Thou 
makeſt a Piece without Effort, which ſtill reſembles, 
and is never like. But the Painter and Pi ture, who 


gives and receives, the bright Painter oftends by too 


much of the Agrecable, and cannot pleaſe a good Taſte. 
The learned Jeſuit enters here into the Grammatical 
Defect, and tells us, it ſhould be ui donnes, & qui 
Portes, who giveſt and receiveſt, in the ſecond Perſon ; 
which is ſo viſible, that I had turn'd it out of the third 
Perſon in the Tranſlation, before I came to this Remark 
at the laſt Reading, and had forgot it in the former; 
but it muſt be own d, that the giveſt and receiveſt, the 


canſt and the ſhewweſt, the followeſt and makeſt, have a 
Roughneſs in Enghſp, which is equally inelegant, and 
unharmonious. Indeed, the Z Hou, and the edit, is the 
| | Cong 
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ſecond Perſon, renders it very diſagreeable either in 
Poetry or — — in our Language; tho' it has 
2 Dignity in French as well as Tatts, but the Ter- 
mination in thoſe Tongues is not all Con- | 
ſonants, and rude as in ours. I think this Grammar. 
is the only Grammatical Criticiſm in all 
Pere Boubours's Book. The Reaſon I ſuppoſe for that, 
ſuch Remarks are fit Work for Pedants and Pedagogues 
only, ſuch Errors being = and Negligences which 
Men of Literature could not fall into but by Neglect or 
Careleflneſs. Beſides, in modern Languages where the 
Grammar 1s not ſettled, as in ours, one very often finds 
Difference, not only between one Author and another, 
but between one Author and himſelf ; and all of them 
Authors of the firſt Rank. However, I am convinced 
that ſuch Criticiſms are the Excellence of certain Cri- 
ticks, who are diſtinguiſhed in the ſeveral Counties of 
England, as well as Cambridgeſhire and Oxfordſhire. 
Tux learned Jeſuit inſerts an [ral:ay Sonnet on a 
Looking Glaſs, which, tho' enigmatical and myſterious, 
is more natural than the French, who, in his Opinion, 
are not ſo affected as the [ralians in their Way of 
Thinking. 


So una mia coſa la qual non è viva, 
E par che viva; ſe gli vai dinanti, 
E fe tu ſerivi parer che ſcriva; 

E 1C tu canti parerà che canti; 

E ſe ti affacci ſeco in proſpettiva, 
Ti dira 1 tuoi, diffetti tutti quanti; 
E ſe ſdegnoſco gli homeri le volti, 
Spariſce anch'ella, e torna ſe ti volti. 


My Picture in the Looking Glaſs 
as no Life, but ſeems to live, 

When I write, or when I ſing, 

One wou'd think ſpe wrote and ſung, 

All my outzward Faults foe ſpeaus; 

Wen I go away ſbe's gone, 

And returns when I return. 

Pere Bouhours thinks this is prettily ſaid, and with 
good Senſe : Non e viva, par che viva, has no Life, 
but ſeems to live, is very natural. Tis not fo with a 
Thought of Tafſo on the Figures engray'd over the Gate 
vt Auida's Palace. | 

14 Manca 
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Manca il parlar, di vivo altro non chiedo; 
Ne manca queſto ancor, 8'aglt occhi credi. 


For all the Shapes in that rich Metal wrought, 
Save Speech, of living Bodies wanted nought. 


As Fiirfax has tranſlated it, but with great Injury to 
T aſſo. 17 


T he Figures were ſo form'd, they ſeem'd to live, 
They <vanted only Speech; nor wanted that 
1f you cou'd truſt your F yes. 


That is, ſays Father Bouhours, there was ſo much Mo- 
tion and Action in the Faces of the Figures, that a Deaf 
Man, who had Eyes, would have thought he had ſeen 
them ſpeak. There's Wit in it, but 'tis not ſuch Wit 
as we find in Virgil's Deſcription of the Graving on A- 
nens's Shield. The two Verſes which follow, have a 
Softening that will ſerve for an Excuſe : They treat of 
the magnificent Buildings in Fgypt, where there was a 
Repreſentation of Sodom in Flames. | 


Le Marbre & le Porphyre ont du feu la coulcur, 
II paroit meme a lil qu'ils en ont la chaleur. 


T he Porphyry and Marble have the Colour 
Of Fire, and ſeem to Sight to have the Heat. 


CaRDINAL Pallavicini, in the following Thqughts, 
has more Simplicity than Zafjo, in that we laſt men- 
tioned. The Cardinal 1s ſpeaking of a great Prelate ; 
La Corte di Roma la quale ſi gloria di non ammirare 
cviandio Pamiirabile ; e pure ammiro voi giovane ſe cre- 
deva a gli occhi, vecchio ſe dava fede all udito. In 
« his Youth he was admir'd by the Court of Rome, 
« who glory in not admiring even Things that are 
« admirable. To look on him, one wou'd take him 
„ for a Youth; to hear him talk, one wou'd think he 
* was an old Man. So mature and ſolid were his Diſ- 
«* courſts even in the Flower of his Age. 

BEIN G upon the Lite in Pictures, and the natural or 
unnatural Deſcription of it, I cannot keep theſe Verſes 
of Dryden out of my Head. They begin his Poem to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. © 


Once 4 beheld the faireſt of ber Kind, 
Ard ſtill the feeer Idea charms my Mind; 2 
| | FUE, 


1 
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True, ſhe was dumb, for Nature gaz'd = long, 
Pleas'd with her Work, that ſhe forgot her Tongue; 
But ſmiling, ſaid, ſhe ſtill ſhall gain the Prizs, 

T only have transferr'd it to her Eyes. 


T n x Thought is pretty, but it receives Damage from 
the Affectation. She had a Tongue, and Nature never 
forgets any Thing. Accidents may intervene to ſpoil 
her Work, which 1s the moſt we can make of it. How- 
ever, the Thought is ſo pretty, and fo gallant, that I 
believe every Reader will forgive what is affected in it. 
In what follows, Dryden is much more diſcreet and na- 


tural than the French or the Italian Pocts on the ſame 


Subject; Good Painting and Sculpture: 


Such are thy Piftures, Kneller, ſuch thy Skill, 

That ers foes obedient to thy Will, 

Comes out and meets thy Pencil in the Draught, 

Lives there, and wants but Words to ſpeak her 
(Thought ; 

At leaſt, thy Pictures look a Voice, and We 

Imagine Sounds deceiv'd to that Degree, 

We think 'tis ſomewhat more than juſt we ſee. 


But Dryden had hardly ever a true Thought which he 
did not ſpoil by over-doing it, by dwelling upon it, and 
dividing and ſub-dividing it, as a Country Parſon docs 
his Text. 


Such are thy Pieces, imitating Life 

So near, they almoſt conquer in the Strife ; 

And from their animated Canvas came | 
Demanding Souls, and looſen'd from the Frame 
Prometheus, were he here, wwou'd caſt away 

His Adam, and refuſe a Soul to Clay. 


Wu Ar a Confuſion is there! The Figures bolt out 


pk the Canvas, as they do out of the Scene in Diocleſian, 


when the Chairs dance about the Stage. They demand 
Sails before they have any Souls to think of them. Pro- 
metheus's Man 1s confounded with Adam, who was the 
immediate Workman{hip of God; and that Man Ma- 
ker of the! Fable, drawn like a Maker of Muggs, with 
bis Dirt and Water about him, one can hardly forgive. 


Of various Parts a perfect hole it wrought, 
T hy Pictures think, and te divine their T bought. 
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Wax not theſe Lines in Company with thoſe that 
follow ? 


Raphael's, like Homer's, <vas the nobler Part, 

But Titian's Painting is like Virgil's Art. 

Thy Genius gives T hee both ; wheretrue Deſign 
Poſtures usfore's, and lively Colours joyn, | 
Likeneſs is ever there; but ſtill the beſt, 

Like proper Thoughts in lofty Banguage dreſt, 
Where Lights to Shades deſcending plays, not ſtrives, 
Dies by Degrees, and by Degrees revives. 


I xxow a Poct who wou'd not have us'd the Term 
Poſtures, on this Occafion : He wou'd have ſaid, A- 
titudes unforc'd, if the Word cou'd have been ſqueez'd 
into the Verſe. * Te 

Mx. Waller to Vandyke, ſays very finely and naturally; 


Strange that thy Hand ſhould not inſpire 
Le Beauty only, but the Fire: 

Not the Form alone and Grace, 

But Act and Power of a Face. 


And when he mentions Prometheus, he plainly infers 
the Fable ſo. much, that the Hyperbole 1s warranted by 
Wu. 


No, for the Theft thou haſt climb'd higher 
Tyan did Prometheus for his Fire. 


Bur Coxtley has out-done Dryden himſelf and all o- 
ther Poets, in his Thought of a Picture. 


Men thought ſo much of Flame, by Art wwas ſhown 
The Pifture's ſelf would fall in Albes down. f 


Ux pz the Picture of St. Brun in his Solitude, pain- 
ted to the Life, an Ttalian wrote, Egli e vivo, e par- 
terebb2 ſe non offervaſſe la regola del ſilentio. He is 
alive, and wou'd ſpeak, if it was not againſt the Rule 
of Silence. Malherbe has a like Thought on an Image 
of St. Catharine. 


L'Art auffi-bien que la Nature 

Et fait plaindre cette peinture : 

Maas 1] a voulu figurer, 

Qu'aux tourmens dont Ia cauſe eſt belle, 
La gloire d'une ame fidelle, 

Eft de ſouffrir ſans murmurer. 
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dell as Nature, Art had ſbecun 
The living Picture making moan; 
But Figures by this juſt Deſign, 
That torments from a Cauſe divine, 
Are glorious to the ſuffering Saint, 
Who bears the Pain without Complaint. © 


Tu Ttalians delight mightily in the florid Way ot 
Thinking and. Speaking, It 1s certain, that the Manner 
of a Nation participates of the Climate ; and what a 
lovely one Traly enjoys, Virgil has amply deſcribed : 
Nor 1s our Engliſh git Mr. Addiſon, without Beau- 
ty, in his Deſcription of that charming Country. 


See how the golden Groves around me ſmile, 

£0v'n the rough Rocks with tender Myrtle bloom, 
And trodden Weeds ſend out a rich Perfume. 
Bear me ſome God to Bajas's gentle Seats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green Retreat, 

Where Weſtern Gales, &c. 


TXro France is not ſo fine a Climate as Ttaly, yet 
its warm Sun, the Serenity of the Air, its generous 
Wines, and the Vigour of vegetable Life, keep their 
Spirits a-float z and that is very apt to run into Foppery 
and Affectation. I'll engage if any Critick did under- 
ſtand Dutch, and wou'd at the Pains to read the 
Poetry and Eloquence in that Language, he might read 
himſelf blind, before he — nd either Deli- 
cacy or Affectation. It muſt be own'd, we are our 
ſelves too far North for the beautiful Productions of the 
Mind, but the Coldneſs of our Air is temper'd by the 
warm Breezes of the Sea that ſurrounds us: And with- 
out the Bombaſt of the Spaniards, or the Affectation 
of the Tralians and French, we have Writings to boaſt 
of, in all Kinds of Thinking, from the Sublizze to the 
Pretty, of which the Antients needed not to have been 
aſhamed ; and there will not be wanting Inſtances of it 
in this Undertaking. 

TR Cavalier Marini plants all his Lands with Flow- 
ers. There's ſcarce a Thought of his but is fit for a 
Garland: As when he ſays, 


The Roſe is the Eye of the Spring, 
The Hall of Loves Eye, 7 


The 
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T he Purple of the Vallies, 
And the Flower of all Flowers. 


L'occhio di primavera, 
La pupilla d' Amar, 

La porpora de prati, 
Il fior be gli altri fiori. 


And that the Nightingal is, 


Una voce pennata, 
Un ſuon volante, 
Una piuma canora, 


' The Stars, 


Sacre lampe dorate 

Ch'i palchi immenſi 

Del eme ornate. 

De l'eſequie del di chiare facelle. 
Specchi de Vuniverſo e di natura. 
Fiori immortali e nati ä 
Ne le campagne amene 

De' ſempiterni prati. 


The geldes Lamps of Heaven, 

T he Flambeaus of the Day's Funeral, 

The World and Nature's Mirrour, 

Th Immortal Flowers of the Celeſtial Plains. 


Bur what need of Quotations out of Marini, who does 
not pretend to confine himſelf to Rules, or to make Na- 
ture his Guide, as Zaſo does in his Aminta, a Paſtoral, 
ſo very Paſtoreſque, if I may imitate the Tranſlator of 
Homer, that twas ſaid of him, he never went out of 
the Woods in his Aminta : But we ſhall ſee preſently 
*twas Rus in Urbe ; and that his Shepherdeſſes are not 
without a Spice of Coquettry. Pere Bouhours aſſures 
us, that he is in a thouſand Places more agreeable 
than he ſhould have been : He deſcribes a Shepherdeſs 


decking her ſelf out with Flowers; and fays, © Some- 


A Feather'd Voice. 
A Flying Sound. 
An Harmonious Feather. 


times ſhe took a Lilly, ſometimes a Roſe, and held 


„ them up to her Checks to compare Colours; and 
ſmil'd, as if ſhe rejoyc'd in the Victory; and ſeem'd 
* to tell the Flowers, I have the Better of you ; and 
* *tis not for a Dreſs that I uſe you, but to make you 
* aihamcd, : 


, : 
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To pur vinco 

Ne porto voi per ornamento mio, 

Ma porto voi ſol per vergogna voſtra. 

Tus Thought has had its Admirers ever ſince the 
Aminta was publiſhed, and will have as long as it 
lives, which probably will be as long as the [r-lias 
Language. Is it natural for a Shepherdeſs to make ſuch 
Reflections while ſhe's a Dreſſing ? Flowers are the Or- 
naments of Nature; a Shepherdeſs wears them when 
ſhe would be finer than ordinary, but ſhe does not think 
of making them aſhamed. The Admirers of this Thought 
would, doubtleſs, be wonderfully taken with that u 

a French Song, An Air aich fiyes with Wings of Ho- 
ney, Upon a Peacock's Tail; A Field of Feathers. 
On a Rainbow ; The Smile of a weeping Sky. A Bow 
without Arrows, and which only ſtrikes the Eyes. I 
don't doubt, but theſe Thoughts put into ſoft Numbers, 
and well chim'd, would paſs ſtill for extreme pretty 
ones. So little is it confider'd, that Metaphors taken 
from what is moſt ſweet and riant in Nature, (I borrow 
the Word from the Notes upon Homer) never pleaſe if 
the leaſt Conſtraint appears in them. The Air, The 
Peacock, The Rainbow, &c. are too far fetch'd, and 
made ſo good, that they are good for nothing. 

COW LEY, who did not ſtudy to be Natural, fo 
much as to be Witty, has a very pretty Allegory about 
his Muſe, which probably he wrote in his Garden at 
Chertſey, in Surrey; where I have walk'd with much 
Pleaſure, in reflecting that thoſe Walks had been his. 


While, alas! my timorous Muſe 
Unambitious Tracks purſues, 
Does with weak unballaſs'd Wings, 
About the 7205 Brooks and Springs, 
About the T rees new bloſſom'd Heads, 
About the Garden's painted Beds ; 
Like the harmonious Bee, © 
For little Drops of Honey flee, 
And there with humble Sweets content her Induſtry. 
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Of Metaphors and Allegories. 


. Othing is more agrecable than a Meta- 
Allegories. wax uy — or than a regular 
Allegory: And nothing is more difagrecable, than a Me- 
taphor ſpun out too long, or an Allegory too far extended; 
Pere Bouhours, as an Inſtance of a very happy Allegory, 
- mentions a little Dialogue in Latin, upon the Advance- 

ment of Pope Urban VIII. to the — — That 
Pope's Arms was Bees, and Bees repreſent him allego- 
rically. The Dialogue is between a French Man, a 
Spaniard, and an Talian: The French Man begins, 


by ſaying, 
Gallis mella dabunt, Hiſpanis ſpicula figent. 
To the French Honey, To the Spaniards Strings. 


The Spaniard anſwers, 
Spicula fi figent, emortentur Apes. 
If the Bees ſting, they dye. | 


The Tralian endeavours to reconcile what they have 
both ſaid. | 


Mella dabunt cunctis, null: ſua ſpicula figent : 
Spicula nam Princeps figere neſcit Apum. 


Honey to all they give, and Stings to none, 
For never has the King of Bees a Sting. 


T n 1s Allegory, as Father Bouhours obſerves, is very 
juſt, and kept within Bounds. The SpeRator, in hie 
Piſtourl: of Allegories, does not ſeem to confine them 
to ſo little Extent as Pere Bouhours does. NY. 421. 
„ Allegories, when well choſen, are like ſo many 
28 Tracks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make every 
Thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble Me- 
© taphor, when it is plac'd to Advantage, caſts a Kind 
85 ol Glory round it, and darts a Luſtre thro' the whole 
© Sentence: Theſe different Kinds of Allufion, are 
„ but ſo many different Manners of Similitude. Per- 

« haps it might be ſaid, that the Difference conſiſts on- 
« Jy in the Size and Turn; and that they may pleaſe 
* the Imagination, the Likeneſs ought to be very exact, 
* or very agreeable”, For want of due Care in the 


Conduct 


* 


1 
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Conduct of Allegories and Metaphors they very often 
miſcarry, they are either ſtretch d too far, or ſpun out 
too long, or blown up too much, or not equally purſu'd ; 
they x begin well, and flag or ramble at the End. 
Lord Lanſdown teaches us very well how to manage our 
Metaphors and Allegories: 


As Veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 

Such Metaphors appear, when right apply'd ; 
When, thro' the Phraſe, «ve plainly ſee the Senſe, 
Truth, with ſuch obvious Meanings ill diſpenſe z 
The Reader, what is Reaſon's Due, believes, 
Nor can we call that falſe which not deceives. 


Pere Bouhours gives us an Inſtance of an Allegory, 
which begins as well as one could wiſh, and ends as ill. 
Tis taken out of T oft whom he calls the Horace of the 
1:21ijans, in the Pretace to his Second Volume of Lyrick 
Poems. Theſe Songs, ſays he, which I may call the 
* Daughters of an old Father, and Daughters too that 
* are not very young themſelves, were every Day re- 
** preſenting to me their Age and Time, being tir'd of 
« dwelling ſo long in their Father's Houſe, and impa- 
tient to get out of it. Some of them have ventur'd 
abroad already; and being more bold and free than 
the reſt, have thrown themſelves into Company, and 
gone where they could go; which reflects upon me, 
and is a Sort of Diſgrace to me; for we do not now 
live in an Age when the Erminia's and Angelica's 
ran up and down the World without bringing Diſ- 
honour to their Families, or ſcandalizing any one.” 
So far is agreeable ; but what is to come exceeds Bounds. 
I have therefore come to a Reſolution to remedy this 
* Diorder, by marrying them, that is, by having them 
printed: Ho dunque havuto per bene di rimediare al 
* diſordine, e di ſpoſarle in legitimo matrimonio a t 
torchi delle ſtampe. But knowing that the Poverty of 
* my Wit might be a Hindrance to their being well 
* prov:ded for; and conſidering, beſides, that generous 
Perſons are ever ready to aſſiſt poor Damſels that are 
in danger of being loſt, I pray you, kind Reader, 
to give them your Protection out of Charity, and it 
will ſerve inſtead of a Portion.“ 
TAE Marriage, the Poverty, the Portion, is what 
renders the Allegory vicious: Had it not been fo long 
con- 
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continu'd, and ſo over pleaſant, it had been good Sire 
oportet quouſque in ſingulis ſit progrediendum. Long. 
ec. 29. I very often found Pere Bouhours copying after 
Longinus ; and he does it particularly where he directs 
us to uſe ſoftning Terms, when it is convenient to uſe 
bold Figures. That 1s taken from the 26th Chapter of the 
Treatiſe of the Sublime; where the Greek Critick ſays, 
% Ariſtotle and T heophraſtes, to excuſe the Boldneſs of 
« Metaphors, think it is convenient to ſoften them, by 8 


« ſaying, to ſay ſo, if I may ſo ſay, if I durſt make 
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| « uſe of thoſe Terms, to ſpeak: @ rt more_ boldly.” 0 
| Longinus adds, he's of the ſame Mind: Zur, continues x 


he, rhe moſt natural Remedy againſt the Abundance and 8 
Boldneſs of Figures, is never to _— them, unleſs tis to | 
the Purpoſe. The Beginning of Teſti's Allegory was very 
much to the Purpoſe, the End of it Mal a propos, out 

ef the way. His poctical Daughters were not likely to 
get Husbands by his turning them into the World ; nor 
would every Reader wed himſelf to his Book. But that 


is not the chief Defe in his F igure, tis the Continuance T 

of it, and the over-doing of it, that makes it defective. . 

He might well enough have ſaid, his latter Poems were th 

Daughters of an old Father; that they were not very a 

—_ themſelves, and were quite tir'd with living at A 
ome ; that they wanted to ſee the World, and ſome of | 

them had already ſeen it. There he ſhould have ſtop'd 

ſo far was natural and pleaſant; all beyond it 1s out of 

Nature and difagrecable. Cicero inſtructs all Poets and 

Orators what to do in this Caſe ; and others, relating to 

their Arts, to conſider how far they may go, what Mea- 1 

ſures to go by, and that they are more likely to offend ſo 

by too much than too little: In omnibus rebus videndum | he 

eſt quatenus : Etſi enim ſuus cuique modus eſt, tamen co 

magis offendit uimium quam parum. Cic. Orat. 

Tuis Remark will be very uſeful to Engliſb ſh 
Writers, whoſe greateſt Fault is, if they have hit upon a be 
good Thought they do not care to part with it, but dwell ce 
upon it till they have waſted all its Subſtance. Dryden 3B 
was very = to offend in this kind ; he generally began D 
his Metaphors and Allegories well ; but he ſurfeited 0 

ou with them before he had done. I have inſtanc'd in My 
is Pocm to Sir Godfrey Kneller, and in that to 70h 2 


Dryden, Eſq; Knight of the Shire for Huntington, he 
does the ſame, when his Satyr 1s againſt 3 * 
og 
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Long Penitence ſucceeds a ſhort Delight ; 
Minds are ſo hardly match'd, that even the firſt, 
Tho pair'd by Heav'n, in Paradiſe were curſt ; 
For 2 and Women, tho in one they grow, 

Tet firſt or laſt return again to two; © 

He to God's Image, ſhe to his was made, 

$ farther from the Fount the Stream at random 

; (ſtray'd. 

Suppoſing there had been nothing falſe, I will not ſay 
impious, in the inſinuating that Adam and Eve were 
curſt for their Marriage, though marry'd by God, and 
not for their Fall; the Allegory naturally ended at the 
Stream at random ftray'd ; but he revives it again: 


How cou'd he ſtand, when put to double Pain, 

He muſt a weaker than himſelf ſuſtain ! 

Each might have ſtood, perhaps; but each alone; 
Tuo Wreſtlers help to pull each other down. 


That, perhaps, is a great ſaving to the Thought; for 
without it he would have provided for the firſt Man and 
the firſt Woman better than God himſelf, who, as ſoon 
as they were pair'd, bleſt them, as in Milton. The 
Angel ſpeaking to Adam : 


Male he created thee ; but thy Conſort 
Female for Race ; then bleſt Mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful 


Kine Alphonſo, the Aſtronomer, lamented that he 
had not had the making of the Planetary World, he 
found ſo many Faults in the Creation, which he ſaid 
he could have mended ; but he did not pretend that he 
could have given to Man a better Soul. 

W muſt now return to our French Critick ; and I 
ſhall take hold of this N to let the Reader ſee 
how he manag'd his Dialogue; by which he will 3 
ceive that we have loſt nothing by leaving it out. Pere 
Bou hours is ſpeaking ſtill of Teſti's 5 his 
Daughter Poems, which ſhould not have been, adds he, 
*« becauſe the Muſes are Virgins. Pyilanthus reply d 
«* briskly, perhaps it is becauſe they are Beggars, and 
have nothing to bring to their Husbands. Be it as it 
* will, ſays Eudoxus, Authors frequently offend againſt 
the Rules of Juſtneſs, by extending an —_—_ 

U „% Thought 


| / 
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Thought too far. And would you think Yoiture is 
ſometimes guilty of it, as in his Letter of the Toſſin 
“jn a Blanket, and even that of the Carp? Indeed, I 
&« did not think, ſays Philanthus, that you would al- 
& low Yoiture to be ever in the Wrong, and rejoyce 
& that you do ſo in this, for Balzac's Sake. I'm in 
e earneſt, reply'd Eudoxus ; and Friendſhip never blinds 
© me ſo much but that I can ſee the Defects of my 
„ Friends.” As this Converfation is of very little Edi- 
fication to the Reader, I have thrown it out ; for in. 
other Places it is ſtill more foreign to the Subject, and 
ſerves only to give Philanthus an Opportunity to admire 
the Quickneſs and Solidity of Fudoxus's Wit and Judg- 
ment; which Eudcxus being Pere Boubours himſeſt, 
as I hinted at firſt, I am ſatisfy'd there will be no Miſs 
of the Dialogue : The Air of it is entirely French, tho 
the Subject 1s otherwiſe the beſt handled as may be, 
and it is no where better. The Vanity of the 05 Badge 
is as viſible in Dr. Echard's Philautus, and Timothy 
againſt Hobbes ; and ſtill more fo in (Oldi/vorth's Dia- 
logues, or Timothy the Second : But his Underſtanding 
was ſo poor, that, as willing as he was, he could not ſay 
much Good of himſelf. Collier is outragious in his own 
Praiſe in his Dialogue ; as when he ſays, you are right, 
on are ſmart, . you have brought your ſelf off well, &c. 
Or all ingemous Authors, Bouhours tells us, Seneca 
is he who knew leaſt how to keep his Thoughts within 
due Bounds: He 1s always endeavouring to pleaſe, 
and fo afraid that a Thought, which is of it {elf beautiful, 
will not ſtrike, that he puts it into all the Lights it can 
be ſeen in, and ſets it off with all the Colours that can 
render it agreeable; inſomuch that one may ſay of him 
what his Father ſaid of Aontanus, an Orator of their 
Time : Haber hoc Montanus vitium: ſententias ſuas re- 
petendo corrumpit : Dum non 7 contentus unam rem 
ſemel bene dicere, eficit ne bene dixerit. Controverſ. 5. 
Lib. 9. By repeating the ſame Thought, and turnin 
it ſeveral Ways, he ſpoils it: Not being content 
© with having ſaid a good Thing at firſt, he ſo manages 
&« it, that at Jaſt it ceaſes to be good.” Scaurus, a Con- 
temporary of this Montanus, uſed to call him the Ovid 
of the Orators ; for Ovid knew not how to keep within 
Compaſs, nor to leave off when he had: done well : 


Proprer hoc ſolebat Montanum Scaurus inter Oratores 
Ovidium 
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Ovidium vogare : Nam & Ovidius neſcit quod bene ceſſit 
relinguere. Controverf. 5. Lib. 9. Though, according 
to the ſame Critick, to know when to have done, is as 
much an Excellence as to know what to ſay: Ajebas 
Staurus, non wins magnam virtutem effe ſcire deſinere, 
quam ſcire dicere. Ibid. | 
Tr1s Matter, well ftudy'd and well purſy'd, would 
ſave half the Writing and half the Paper that is waſted 
by Modern Poets and Orators. Sir Samuel Garth ſhews 
himſelf to be Maſter of this Secret in his Diſpenſary; 
ſo does Mr. Addiſon in all his Writings ; hut as to Mr. 
Cole he offends to Enormity, by ſaying more than he 
needed, and ſpoils what was well imagin'd and well 
ſaid, by turning and winding it, and putting 1t in too 
many Lights, which is well known to every one that 
knows CowJey. Dryden ſeems to have enter'd as far 
into the Genius of Ovid as any of his Tranſlators. That 
Genius has more of Equality with his own than Virgils; 
and, confequently, his Verfions of Ovid are more per- 
tct than thoſe of Virgil. The Relation between their 
Gcnius's may probably have ſome Influence on Mr. 
Dryden's Manner, which was too diffuſe, and ran him 
often into the Error Pere Bouhours ſpeaks of. The 
merry Poem, Hudibras, is full of Allegories, which, as 
laughable as they are, may, for Juſtneſs, ſerye for an 
Example to the blinde Writers, Butler almoſt always 
keeping within Bounds. | 
CARDINAL Pallavicini ſays of the ſame Seneca, 
whom Father Bouhours cenſures ſie excceding Meaſures: 
Profuma i ſuoi concetti con un ambra & con un 2ibetto 
che a longo andare danno in teſta : nel principio dilet- 
tano, nel proceſſo ſtancano. He perfumes his Thoughts 
with Amber and Civet, which at length gets into the 
* Head, they pleaſe in the Beginning, and are very 
e tireſome in the End.” There are ſome Criticks who 
think otherwiſe of Seneca, who reckon him more lively, 
more poignant, and more cloſe than Cicero; whole 
Stile is fuller of Turns, more extenſive, broken, with- 
out Number, and without Connexion. But it 15 of 
Thoughts that Pallavicini and Bouhours are ſea ; 
and in that he is more diffus'd than Cicero. Seca 
ſcems to ſay more, and Cicero actually ſays it: The one 
lengthens out his Thoughts, the other heaps Thought 
upon Thought. And Cardinal Perron laid very juſtly, 
e there's 
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there's more to be learnt in one Page of Cicero than in 


Ave or fix of Seneca. Examples are needleſs ; and be- 


fides there would be no End of them; all that have 
read both the one and the other know it, and ſo will 
all that ſhall read them with Attention; and every one 
cannot but join in with Quintilian, who ſays of Seneca: 
« Tis to be wiſh'd that when Seneca wrote he had 
* made uſe of his own Wit and another's Judgment: 
« Velles eum ſuo ingenio dixiſſe, alieno judicio.“ Quint. 
lib. 10. cap. 1. 

Tris Page or two cannot but give us an exalted Idea 


of the Delicacy and Penetration of the Ancients, which 


few who read them are ſenſible of; ſo few, that I que- 
ſtion whether there's one in a Hundred of thoſe we call 
Scholars who. ever made this Diſtinction of themſelves. 
What follows in the maniere de bien penſer puts Armies 


of fine Thoughts to the Rout, and deprives the younger 


Fry of Orators and Poets of the Cream of their Elo- 

uence. Among thoſe Thoughts that become vicious 

by being too agreeable, we may reckon all affected Anta- 
theſis ; as Life and Death, Water and Fire. 

FLORUS, ſpeaking of thoſe brave Roman Sol- 

1 the Battle of Tarentum, 

lying upon their Enemies, their Swords in their Hands, 


and Threats in their Countenances, ſays, that the Rage 


which animated them in the Fight liv'd in Death it ſelf, 
Et in «pſa morte ira vivebat. It would have been 
enough, if he had ſaid there remain'd a threatning Air in 


their Looks, relictæ in vultibus ming. He ſhould have 


ſtop'd there, and Livy would have taken care not to have 
let ſuch an Expreſſion come from him, that their mar- 


tial Rage liv'd in Death it ſelt. 


A French Poet, -deſcribing the Army of S. Lewis 
landing before Damietta, and the Courage of that King 
in throwing himſelf into the Nile, ſays at firſt: 


Tandis que les premiers diſputent le rivage, 
Et qu'a force de: bras ils $'ouvrent le paſſage : 
Louis impatient ſaute de ſon vaiſſeau; 


And adds afterwards, 
Le beau feu de ſon cœur lui fait mepriſer Veau. 


N vile thoſe that landed firſt diſpute the Shoar, 
And ope themſelves a May avi A Strength of Arm, 


15, 
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Lewis, impatient, from his Veſſel leaps, 
The Fire within his Breaſt made him deſpiſe the 
(Wat 


Tno' the Author was a Brother Jeſuit, yet Father 
Bon hours would have ſaid, if he had not been afraid of 
falling into the Error he condemns, that the Fire there, 
in oppoſition to the, Water, is very. cold. We ſee the 
Critick had a great Mind to pun, and it ſhould be a 
Leſſon to all Criticks not to be too ſevere with the Pun- 
ſters ; they don't know how they may be tempted. He 
contents himſelf with ſaying, this playing with' Fire and 
Water is a Grace that is over-ſtrain'd in ſo ſerious a 
Place as that is; which is ſelf-evident ; and yet one 
might fill Volumes with Inſtances of the like or worſe 
Over-ſtraining in our own Authors, as well as 7ralian 
and French. "Twas impoſſible for the learned Jeſuit to 
forget the miraculous Paſſage of the Rhine by Lewis 
XIV. when Lewis VII. was paſſing the Nile; and 
therefore we are put in mind of an admirable Couplet 
on that Occaſion : 


Louis les animant du feu de ſon courage, 
Se plaint de fa grandeur qui Vatache au rivage. 


Lewis inſpires them by his flaming Courage, 
And grieves his Greatneſs binds him to the Banks. 


Ma. Prior, who knew that King better than any o- 
ther good Engliſh Proteſtant, ſays, it was not his Great- 
neſs, but his Fear which bound him: 


Againſt his Will you chain your frighted Kin 
On rapid Rhine's divided Bed, Is S 


As it is well known how King Lewis came to the 
Rhine, and how he got away, it would be impertinent 
to add to Mr. Prior's Account of it. But it is as well 
known how King William march'd to the Boyne, and 
how gloriouſly he return d. Thus Mr. Addiſon of his 
Muſe, addreſs'd to that King: 


She oft has ſeen thee preſſing on the Foe, 

Ihen Europe was concern d in ev'ry Blow ; 

But 47 not in heroick Strains rejoyce, 

The Trumpets, Drums, and Cannons, 1 her 
oice. 


U3 She 
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She ſav the Boyne run thick with human Gore; 

And floating Corps lye beating on the Shore. 

She ſaw thee (limb the Banks, but try'd in vain 

To trace her Hero through the duſty Plain, 

When thro the thick embattel'd Lines he broke, 

Now plung'd amid the Foes, now loſt in Clouds of 
(Stoke. 


King William's Greatneſs lifced him up the Banks of the 
Boyne, King Lewis's bound him faſt to the Borders of 
the Rhine; that's all the Difference; juſt as much as 
between Magnaninuty and Puſilanimity. . 

Lopes de Vega, in his Feruſalem Conqueſtada, makes 
an Epitaph on the Emperor Frederick, who came to 
Conſtantinople with his victorious Army, and was drown- 
ed in the River Cyluns as he was bathing himſelf after 
Hunting: Upon which ſays the Spaniſh Poct, 


Naci en tierra, fui fucgo, en aqua muero. 


Born on the Earth, he in the Water dy'd, 
And was himſelf all Fire. | 


In the Spectator, Ne. 5z. we have a Touch or two 
on this very Subject, which will very much enlighten 
what is {aid of it by Father Bouhours, who, in the ſame 
Spectator, is ſaid to be the of? penet rating of the French 

Criticks, "The Paſſion of Love in its Na- 
Comley. ture, has been thought to reſemble Fire; 

« for which Reaſon the Words Fire and Flame 
te are made uſe of to fignfy Love. The witty Poets 
e therefore have taken an Advantage, from the double 
Meaning of the Word Fire, to make an infinite Num- 
ber of Witticiſms. Coxeley obſerving the cold Regard 
«© of his Miſtreſs's Eyes, and, at the oo Time, their 
«© Power of producing Love in himſelf, confiders them 
e as Purning-Glaſſes made of Ice; and finding himſelf 
&« able to live in the greateſt Extremities of Love, con- 
te cludes the Torrid Zone to be habitable. When his 
“ Miſtreſs has read his Letter, written in Juice of Le- 
« mon, by holding it to the Fire, he deſires her to read 
eit over a ſecond Time by Love's Flames : When ſhe 
„ weeps, he wiſhes it were inward Heat that diſtill'd 
«' thoſe Drops from the Limbeck : When ſhe is abſent, 
&« he is beyond Eighty ; that is, Thirty Degrees nearer 
the Pole than when the is with him. His ambitious 
«c Love 
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© Love is a Fire that naturally mounts upwards. His 
happy Love is the Beams of Heaven, and his unhappy 
Love the Flames of Hell. When it does not let him 
„ ſleep, it is a Flame that ſends up no Smoak ; when 
« 1t 1s oppos'd by Counſel and Advice, it is a Fire that 
* rages the more by the Winds blowing upon it. — 
[ confeſs, I am quite tir'd with repeating ſo much of it, 
and yet the Spectator has not half done ; nor does he 
rt with it upon Hl Terms, giving the Author the 
haracter of having as much true Mit as any Poet that 
ever writ. If by Wit, he meant Fancy or Imagination, 
it is right; Coreſey's Genius was ever fruitful, and would 
bear on the moſt barren Ground: But if by true Wit, 
he meant what he himſelf ſays afterwards, that all 
Thoughts to be beautiful, muſt be juſt, and have their 
Foundation from the Nature of Things; then Cowley 
had not ſo much of true Wit as 7 heocritus, Anacreon, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, &c. among the Antients; 
as Voiture, 2 La Fontaine, Waller, Was Prior, 
&c. among the Moderns. But I have obſerv'd, that the 
Speftator, in Oppoſition to his own Rule, ſeldom takes 
Notice of any Beautics which had not been diſtinguiſhed 
before by others as well as by himſclf, either in Writing 
or Converſation. I do not ſay this in the leaſt Diminu- 
tion of the Merit of that Gentleman as a Poct or Critick. 
He had as much of it as any Man, but to let the Rea- 
der a little into the Art of the SpeFator ; for if we are 
not toremark Beauties which have been remark'd betore, 
he has, in a great Meaſure, engroſs'd the Market tohim- 
ſelf, by tranſcribing the moſt beautiful Paſſages of Mil- 
ton, and other Poets. Beſides, that Art appears viſibly, 
in his Caution as to the Character of Authors, there be- 
ing no better Way to ſecure his own valuable one, than 
by doing Honour to that of others. Thus of Cowley, 
he ſays, he was an admirable Poet, had as much true 
Thought as any Author that ever writ, and indeed, 
ell other Tallents of an extraordinary Genius ; which 
was Corvley's Characteriſtick 60 or 70 Years ago, before 
Numbers and Verification were ſo well underſtood as 
now they are. And it is moſt certain, that Cooley did 
not underſtand Verſification and Numbers, in the Per- 
fection to which Waller, Dryden, &c. have brought 
them; and conſequently had not that Talent of an ex- 
traordinary Genius. W ER as a Critick, 18 
4 not 
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not without a Smack of the Character of Lord Plauſible 
as a Gentleman. But I think it is ſomething like a 
Surgeon, who ſhou'd tickle his Patient's broken Leg, 
inſtead of ſetting it: For after all I have ſaid of Mr. 
Comoley's Love and Fire, there is this ſtill to come; 
« Upon the Dying of a Tree, in which he had cut his 
1  . © Loves, he obſerves, that his written Flames had burnt 
I * up, and wither'd the Tree : When he reſolves to 
| « give over his Paſſion, he tells us, that one burnt like 
e him, for ever dreads the Fire; which, by the way, 
* is as low and vulgar, as it is affected; A burnt 
4 Child, his Heart is an Atna, that inſtead of Vul- 
<« caxn's Shop, incloſes Cupid's Forge in it. His endea- 
* vouring to drown his Love in Wine, is throwing 
% Oil upon the Fire. He would infinuate to his Mi- 
« ſtreſs, that the Fire of Love, like that of the Sun, 
& (which produces ſo many living Creatures) ſhould not 
% only warm but beget. Love in another Place cooks 
« Pleaſure at his Fire. Sometimes the Poet's Heart 
“ is frozen in every Breaſt, and ſometimes ſcorched in 
« every Eye: Sometimes he is drowned in Fears, and 
% burnt in Love, like a Ship ſet on Fire in the Middle 
of the Sea”. The very falſe Thought which Pere 
| Bouhours had juſt cenſur d. 5 


Dun ſe bruſle dans Vonde au feu l'autre ſe noye. 


ang 


* f —— 


8 


e HW, -— 


One's burnt in Waves, another's drown'd in Fire. 


I am the longer upon this, becauſe it is very dange- 
rous to recommend Authors who abound” in falſe Wat, 
tho' they may alſo abound in true, as Cowley does; as 
it is to deal with a Banker whoſe Money is half Coun- 
terfeit. A nice Judgment diſtinguiſhes the true from 
the falſe, but in common Currency the one 3 for 
the other; and he that keeps it by him, is ſure to be 
the Loſcr at laſt. ' And thus we are come again to Al- 
legory, as alſo to that of Seneca, ſpeaking of Priamus 
King of Troy, whoſe dead Body remain'd unburied. 
Ille tot Regum parens 5 ulcro Priamus, & flam- 
ma indiget ardente Troja. u Tread. Act. 4. The Fa- 
ther of ſo many Kings had no Sepulcher, and wanted 
Fire while Tray was in Flames. Pere Bouhours tells 
us, this Thought is trop recherche, too far fetched ; 
Which, I think, is too Joft a Term for it. "Tis falſe, he 
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wanted not Fire: Tis Qm_ in the moſt ſerious 
Matter. A King dead, and a City in Flames. And 
that is monſtrum horrendum. Another Poet has almoſt 
the ſame Thought, on the ſame Subject. 


Priamumque in littore truncum 
Cui non Troja rogus. 
For Priam's Body breathleſs on the Shore, 
Not flaming Troy <vou'd make a Funeral Pile. 


Tr1s is not however, ſo extravagant and nel 28 
that of Seneca. Nothing is more vicious in a T ought, 
than when it is affected on a melancholy Subject. Paſ- 
ſion will not admit of the leaſt Affectation. Tis an E- 
motion of Nature, and ſpends it ſelf in Thinking. Thus 


at once fall all our Similes in Tragedies; and the Poets 
have been told of it a thouſand Times. Ie 


Sy Boar and Sow, when any Storm is nigh, ' 
Snuff up. | Cchearſal. 


Laugh'd out of Countenance Dryden's, 


So two kind Turtles, <when a Storm is nigh, 
Look up. Cong. Gran. 


Y x T the Poets are ſtill ſo fond of Similes, that they 
are perpetually ſtealing them from one another, to adorn 
their Tragedies with them. Their Similes, like their 
Rants, are generally rhim'd; and the Actor, as well as 
the Poet, 4 himſelf extremely in being clapt right 
or wrong, it will be a hard Matter to bring them off from 
this ill Cuſtom. Aſotteux wrote a Tragedy, as he call'd it, 
which, when it was acted, occaſioned a Laugh and a Clap, 
from one End to the other, to the great Satisfaction of the 
Poet and Player: For a Day or two Motteux hugg d him- 
ſelf behind the Scenes, md cry'd, I knew it wou d take 
upon which, Mr. Rowe, who over-heard him, look d 
about upon him, and retorted, De call that Taking ? 
Ay, certainly; it has been the Way of Taking ever 
fince I knew the Playhouſe, and we deſpair of any bet- 
ter Way for the Future. The Engliſh Dra if not 
the Engliſh Muſe, being almoſt as much loſt, as ever 
were the Greek and Roman, if I ought to quibble my ſelf 
when I am impleading others for Quibbling, I cou'd 
add, our Poets do indeed raiſe Pity, but it is for them- 
ſelves, and not for their Heroes and Heroines. Mr. Rowe 
offends very much in the Matter of Simile; Mirza, 2 


* 
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the Ambitious Step-Mother, when he had no Ic in 
bis Head than | 


To fre the Temple, and then kill the King. 


Speaking of his Maſter's curſing the happy Fraud that 
caught ing brings in a Lyon to be his Likeneſh, 


Like a Lyon, | 
Who long has reign'd the Terror of the Woods, 
And dar'd the boldeſt Huntſmen to the Comba t ; 
Till tarch'd at length, he bites the Toils that hold 
And roars, and rolls his fiery Eyes in vain. (him, 
White the ſurrounding Swains at Pleaſure wound him, 
And make his Death their Sport. 
Thus Wit ftill gets the Maſtery, &c. 


T xxow not what the Poets cou'd have done, without 
the Lyon, the Boar, the Bear, the Null in the Grand 
Way of Writing ; the Dove, the Nightingal, the Lark 
inthe Agrceable Way; the Fox, the Monkey, the Oxel in 
the Merry Way; the Dragon, the Grin, and the YVul- 
ture in the Terrible. In Een Ceſar Borgia, Bellami- 
ra, is eternal Spring ; the blue Heavens, a Cherubim; 
Paradiſe, the Land of Love ; diſtilling Balm, and the 
Firſt Maid, all in one Speech; at the ſame Time that 
her Lover ſays, 


She reigns more fully in my Soul than ever; 
She garriſons my 1. and mans againſt me 
Even my own Rebel Thoughts. 


Ap as to the Lyon aforcſaid, Dryden has him in 
almoſt all his Plays and Pocms. 


Thus as a hungry Lyon, &c. 

So when the generous Lyon. | 

As when the Swains the Lybian Lyon chace. 
Tus as 8 Lyon wwhen he ſpies. 


And an Hundred more in Paſſion, and out of Paſſion 
with Reaſon, and without Reaſon, as it happens; Light- 
ning and Thunder, Storms and Wipers, Seas, Ri- 
vers, Floods, and Inundations ; Fountains and Streams; 
the Roſe, the Lilly, the Briar, the Oak, the Poplar, 
the Elm, and the Vine; Day and Night, Morning, 
Noon, and Evening : Every Wind upon the Compaſs, 
and every Star in Heaven, are Part of the Poets . 
a 
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and ſerve for Simile upon all Occafions ; nay, very often 
upon no Occaſion at all. As Mirz4, in the Step-Mo- 
ther, when he is in the very . og of Deſire, and 
ready for a Rape, begins with a Simile. 


Fierce as a tow'ring Falcon from her Height, 

1 ſtoop to ſirike the Prey. 
Yet all the while his Soul was in ſuch Agonies, that he 
cou'd not bear * 


T he fierce convulſive Starts, the raging Flame 
That drinks his Blood. 


And Orchanes coming to tell him that his Daughter was 
_ nes his Meflage as much in haſte as it was with 
a Simile. 


Loud as the roaring Otean in à Storm. 


And Axallas, in Tamerlane, courts Bajazer's Daughter 
with Similes. 


So breathe the gentle Zephirs on the Spring, 
So chears ſome pious Saint a dying Sinner. 


And when he's mad with Love, and hears his Miſtreſs, 


he cries, 


Not Voices, Taſtruments, nor warbling Birds, 
Not tuneful Nature, not according Spheres, 
Not Winds, not murmuring Waters, &c. 
Utter ſuch Harmony. 


'T 18 endleſs to repeat ſuch Inſtances : Every Play is 
cramm'd with them. Ot2wway makes them every where 
in the greateſt Diſtreſs : The Violence of Rage, and 
the Meleing⸗ of Tenderneſs, when the Soul is either 
loſt in a Hurricane of Fury, or in fweet Confuſions of 
Love and Joy, and has not Leiſure for Reflection, of 
which Simile is the greateſt Effort; and particularly 
in ſerious Subjects. Every Thing that is not 
in Nature, is monſtrous. Points are the moſt Points. 
unnatural Things in the World; yet what 


Tancred ſays on Clorinda's Tomb, is full of them. 


O Saſſo amato & honorato tanto 
Che dentro hai le mie fiamme, e fuori il pianto: 
Non di morte ſei tu: ma di vivaci 
Cene re albergo ovo è ripoſto Amore, 
3 Ob 
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Oh dear and honour'd Marble, thou within 

Doſt hold my Flames of Love, my Tears without 

T hou ſhalt not be the Dwelling of the Dead, 
But of the living Duſt where dwells my Love. 


Tr1s playful Way of Thinking does not agree with 
Tears, and a Soul in Grief has — Leiſure Fa, ſtring- 
ing of Points: And what is ſaid of Tancred before, is 
much more reaſonable. | nn 


Pallido, freddo; muto, e quaſi privo 

Di movimento el marmo gli occhi affiſſe: 

Al fin ſgorgando un lagrimoſo rivo 
In un languido obime proruppe e diſſe. 


Pale, cold, 2 comfortleſs, of Senſe depriv'd, 
2a the Marble grey he fixt his Sight, 


wo Streams of Tears were from his Eyes deriv'd, 
Thus with a ſad alas! began the Knight. Ee 


To do what ? Why to ſay pretty Things ; juſt as decent 
as it would be for a Chief Mourner at a Funeral, to 
dance a Jigg with his black Cloak and Weeds. 7afo had 
much better have made Tancred ſay nothing, as he did, 
upon that Knight's diſcovering the Perſon whom he 
had mortally wounded in Fight, to be Clorinda, whoſe 
Helmet was taken off from her to be baptiz'd before 
ſhe dy'd. He then ſays only, 


La vide e la conobbe ; e reſty ſenza 
E voce e moto. Ahi viſta ! ahi conoſcenza ! 


With trembling Hands, her Beaver he unty'd, 
Which done, he ſaw, and ſeeing, knew her Face : 
And loſt therewith his Speech and Moving quite, 
Oh voful Knowledge ! Ah unhappy Sight! 


ut as ſoon as he comes to himſelf he ſpeaks, and very 
fincly too for a Man in his Condition. | 


O viſo che puoi far la morte 
Dolce; ma raddolcir non puoi mia forte. 


O Face in Death, ſtill ſweet and fair, 
Thou canſt not ſereeten yet, my Grief and Care. 


Fairf 
Where. 
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Where is that Simplicity which is the only true Beauty 
in ſuch Kind of Sentiments : What Tancred ſays at 
is more natural, and pleaſes more. 


Io vivo? io ſpiro ancora? e gli odiofi 
Rai miro ancor di queſto infauſto die! 


What | Live I yet? And do T breathe and ſee 
Of this accurſed Day the hateful Light. 


"Tis with Sancerre in the Princeſs of Cleves, as with 
Tancred in the Gieruſalemme : His Affliction has more 
of Nature in it in the Beginning, than in the End. 
Sancerre 1s in extreme Grief at the Death of Madame 
de Tournon, and cries, She is dead, and I will live no 
longer. There he ſhould have ſtopp'd ; inſtead of which, 
he goes on: I am as much griev'd for her Death, as if 
ſhe had been conſtant ; and as 1 of her Inconſtan- 
cy, as if ſhe had not been dead: 

Comfort, nor can I hate her: Her 2 troubles me more 
than her Infidelity. I don't think her guilty enough to 
conſeut to her Death, and pay to the feien'd Paſſion 
ſhe had for me the ſame Tribute of Grief that would 
have been due to true Love. All which is much too in- 


2 for a Man in Sorrow. All Conceit on ſuch Occa- 
ions are unſeaſonable, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus 
teaches us, Omnes in re ſeria verborum deliciæ etiam 


non ineptæ, intempeſtive ſunt, & commiſerationi plu- 
rimum adverſantur. In Judic. de Iſocr. Can there be 
a Subject more dreadful than the Plague of Athens, as 
it is defcrib'd by Thucydides? Yet Dr. Sprat, late Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter in his Poem upon it mixes Flowers 
and Graces with Sickneſs and Death : Speaking of the 
burning Fevers which conſum'd the Infected, he ſays, 


T he Woods gave Funeral Piles no more, 
The Dead the very Fire devour ; 
No Place is 1 and no Tomb, 
"Tis now a Privilege to conſume. 
Then ſpeaking to the Plague. 
Carry thy Fury to the Scythian Coaſts, 
The Northern Wilderneſs, and Eternal Froſis 


Where Arts and Laws are Strangers yet, 
Where thou mayſt kill, and yet the Loſs will not 
| (be great. 
" There 


Againſt thoſe barb'rous Crowds thy Arrows whet, q | 


1 cannot receive any. 
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There rage, there ſpread, and there infect the Air, 
Murther whole Towns and Families there ; 
Thy worſt againſt thoſe Savage Nations dare, 
T hoſe «vhom Mankind can ſpare ; | 
Amidſt that dreadful Night and fatal Cold, 
T here thou may'(t walk unſeen and bold; © 
T here let thy Flames their Empire hold, 
Unto the fartheſt Seas, and Nature's Ends, 
Where never Summer's Sun its Beams extends; 
Carry thy Plagues, thy Pains, thy Heats, 
T hy raging Fires, thy torturing Sweats, 
Where never Ray nor Heat did come, 
They crill rejoycè at ſuch a Doom; 
They'll bleſs thy peſtilential Fire, 
T hough by it they expire; | 
They'll thank the very Flames with <ehich they do 
N (conſiume. 


Wx remember when the Plague went farther North 
than SHythia, when it left the beautiful City of Dantzich 
a Deſart. Did the Poles and Rufſes thank the fiery 
Peſtilence that devour d them? Is it at ſuch Fires that 
People covet to warm themſelves ! It will not bear Re- 
— The Numbers and Sentiments of that Poem are 
rude and diſagreeable, and I wonder that it ever had 
its Admirers. I have already taken notice that Mr. Rox, 
who had an excellent Genius for Tragedy, uſes no Con- 
ſcience in becabing in upon Decorum, with reſpect to 
Simile, a Subject I cannat part with till I have explain'd 
his Art in it a little farther. Rodogune, in his Royal Con- 
vert, is a Character of Love and Fury mixt; Aribert re- 
fuſes to anſwer her Paſſion : On the contrary, he owns 
the Violence of his, Love for Erhelinda : Upon which, 
Rodogune, who has them both in her Power, condemns 
them to dic: | 


Then take thy Wiſh, and let both die together. 
Tes, I ill rear thee out from my Remembrance : 
Hence <with them, take em, drive em from my Sight. 


Here's the utmoſt Violence of Paſſion, and in 


Similes. the very Agony her Love follows him with 
her Eyes. GER 


T bat Look ſpall be my laſt. 


A fine 


TY — i 1 
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A fine Stroke, extreamly natural, if he had ſtopt there; 
but ſhe goes on: | 


1 feel my Soul, impatient of its Bondage, 
Diſdaining this unworthy idle Paſſion, 

And ſtruggling to be free. Now, not it ſhoots, 
It toꝛurs upon the Wing to Crowns and Empire, 
While Love and Aribert, thoſe meaner Names, 
Are left, far, far behind, and loſt for ever. 


This is very plainly ſaid on E to introduce the 
Simile ſhe has the good Luck to think of in the Height 
of her Tranſport. And by the Shooting, the Toro ring, 
and the Wing, you might foreſce it would be an Eagle: 


So if by Chance the Eagle's noble Offspring, 
Ta eu ty the Neſt, becomes ſome Peaſant's Prise. 


Thus far without Rhime ; but the reſt of the Verſes are 
tagg'd with it to prepare for a Clap at the End, which 
it ſeldom miſt, as has been already hinted : 


 Compell'd a while, he bears his Cage aud Chains, 
And like a Pris'ner with the Clown rematns ; 

But wwhen his Plumes ſhoot forth, and Pintons ſell, 
He quits the Ruſtick, and his homely Cel}, 

Breaks from his Bonds, and in the Face of Day, 
Full in the Sun's bright Beams he ſoars acvay, 

Plays with Jove's Shafts, and graſps his dreadful 


Bore, 


Drwells with immortal Gods, aud ſcorns the World. 


(bebor, 


Now has not all this fine Image any Agreement with 
the State of her Mind: If ſhe means that by the Eagle, 
and Aribert by the Clown, it is all Extravagance, it 
not Nonſenſe ; but in Seaſon or out of Seaſon, we muſt 
have the Ving, the Soaring, the Tow'ring, the Beams, 
the immortal Gods, a rant Rhime and a Clap. This 
was one of the Traps that Mr. Row laid for Claps ; the 


Exits of the principal Perſons. in this Play are all tag d 


with Rhime, and there was clapping from one End to 
the other, though the Sentiments pack ſeldom any juſt 
Relation to the Subject in thoſe Places at leaſt. The 
— never did or ever will mind that; if they are 
applauded, whether right or wrong, tis all one ; and 


probably they do not know when it is right and when it 
is 
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is wrong; or if they do, their Vanity is ſuperior to their 
Judgment. The Author of the Tarler, Ne 43. has 
taken ſome Notice of this: There is nothing ſo forced 


and conſirain'd as what be frequently meet auth in 


Tragedies, to make a Man under the Weight of a great 
Sorrow, or full of Meditation upon what he ts to execute, 
caſt about for a Simile to what he himſelf is, or the 
hing which he is going to act. I can hardly think Mr. 
Addiſon wrote that Tatler, there being in it a juſt Com- 
plement upon himſelf; but what is there ſaid is very 
well worth repeating : © There is nothing more proper 
« and natural for a Poet, whoſe Buſineſs is to deferi 
« and who is Spectator of one in that Circumſtance 
« when his Mind is working up a great Image , and 
* that the Ideas hurry upon his Imagination; I ſay, 
« there is nothing ſo natural for a Poet to relieve and 
« clear himſelf 3 the Burthen of Thought at that 
time, e his Conception in Simile and Meta- 
«© phor. The higheſt Art of the Mind of Man, 1s to 
* poſſeſs it ſelf with Tranquility in eminent Danger, 
and to have its Thoughts ſo free as to act at that time 
without Perplexity. The ancient Authors have com- 
* par d this ſedate Courage to a Rock that remains un- 
* moveable amidſt the Rage of Winds and Waves; but 
* that 1s too ſtupid and inanimate a Similitude, and 
could do no Credit to the Hero. At other times they 
* are all of them wondertully oblig'd to a Lybian Lion, 
„which may give, indeed, very agrecable Terrors to a 
« Deſcription, but is no Compliment to the Perſon to 
« whom it is —_— Eagles, Tygers, and Wolves, 


are made uſe of on the ſame Occaſion, and very 


« often with much Beauty; but this is ſtill an Honour 


« done to the Brute rather than the Hero: Mars, 
„ Pallas, Bacchus, and Hercules, have each of them 
« furniſh'd very good Similes in their Time, and 
« made, doubtleſs, a ter Impreſſion on the Mind 
of a Heathen than they have on that of a modern 
„ Reader. But the ſublime Image I am talking of, 
© and which I really think as great as ever cnter'd into 
« the Thought of Man, is in the Poem call'd The 
© Campaign, where the Simile of a miniſtring Angel 
« ſets forth the moſt ſedate and the moſt active . e, 
engaged in an Uproar of Nature, a Confufion of Ele- 


ments, and a Scene of divine Vengeance, Add to all, 


44 that 
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« that theſe Lines complement the General and his 
« Queen at the. ſame time; and have all the natural 


« Horrors heightned by the Image that was ſtill freſh in 
the Mind of every Reader: | 


'T<vas then great Marlboro's mighty Soul wwas prov d, 
That, in the Shock of charging Hoſts unmov'd, 
Amidſt Confuſion, Horror, and Deſpair, 
Fxamin'd all the dreadful Scenes of Mar; 

In peaceful Thought the Field of Death ſurvey d, 
To fainting Squadrons ſent the timely Ad; 
Inſpir'd repuls'd Battalions to engage, 

Aud taught the doubtful Battle where to rage. 
So wwhen an Angel, by, divine Command, 

With riſing Tempeſts ſhakes a guilty Land; 
Such as of late der pale Britannia paſt, 

Calin and ſerene he drives the furious Blaſt ; 
And pleas'd th* Almighty's Orders to perform, 
Rides in the Whirlwind and diretts the Storm. 


Tur Thought is doubtleſs _ grand ; but the Cri- 
tick had forgot Milton, when he ſaid, tis as great as 
ther any was. Read that Paſſage where the Son of God 


d ilves the fallen Angels out of Heaven: 


Sy ſ pale the Son, and into Terror chang'd 
His Count nance, too ſevere to be beheld ; 
And full of Wrath bent on his Enemies. . 
At once the Four ſpread out their ſtarry Wings 
With dreadful Shade contiguous, and the Orbs 
Of his fierce Charriot roul'd as with the Sound 
torrent Floods, or of a num'rous Hoſt. 
He on his impious Foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as Night; under his burning Wheets 
The ſtedfaſt Finpyrean ſhook throughout, 
All but the Throne it ſelf of God. 
Here one muſt pauſe. Intelligence cannot extend it ſelf 
equally to the Imagination of the Poet, without Pain 
and Reſting, . 
— H on 
Among them he arriv'd, in his riget Hand 
Graſping ten thouſund Thuaders, which he ſent 
2e le bim, ſuch as in their Souls infix'd 
Plagues : T hey, aſtoniſped, all Refytance loſt, 
Al} Courage; down their => Weapons dropt: 


Oer 
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Oer Shields and Helms, and helmed Heads he rode, 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim, proſtrate, 

T hat ædiſi d the Mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a Shelter from his Ire: 
Nor be on either Side tempeſtuous fell; 

His Arrows, from the four-fold viſag d Four, 
Diſtiuct with Eyes; and from the living Wheels, 
Diſtinct alike, with Multitude of Eyes, 

One or in them rul d, and every Eye 

Glar d Lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious Fire. 


Ms. Congreve, in his Ode upon the taking of Namur, 
has a Thought ſomething like that of Mr. Addiſon's : 


Amidſt this Rage, behold where William ſtands, 
 Undaunted, undiſmay'd ! 

With Face ſerene diſpenſing dread Commands, 
Which heard wwith Awe, are with Delight cbey d. 
A thouſand fery Deaths around him fly, | 

And burning Balls hiſs harmleſs by; 
For ev'ry Fire his ſacred Head muſt ſpare,” 
Nor dares the Lightning touch the Laurels there, 


I rraTTER my ſelf the Reader will be pleas'd to 
ſee how the ſame Thought imagin'd by two Pocts ſtands 
in the ſame Light. In Mr. Congreve's Ode before men- 
tion'd there 1s this Image of the Gyants War with Hea- 
ven, an Allegory of the Storming of Namur: 


Reſembling thus, as far 

As Race of Mea inferior may, 
The fam'd gygantick War, | 

When thoſe tall Sons of Earth did Heav'n aſpire, 
A brave but impious Fire 


Dpprooting Hills wwith moſt ſtupendous Hale, 


To form the high and dreadful Scale. 
T he Gods with Horror and Amaze lookr down, 
Beholding Rocks from their Baſis rent 
Zountains on Mountains thrown, 
With threatning Hurl, that ſhook th ZEtherial 
| (Firmament. 
Th Attempt did Fear in Heav'n create, 
Eon Jove deſponding ſate; 
711} Mars ith all his Force collected ſtood, 
Ayd pour d whole War on the rebellious Brood; nh 
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BW bo tumbling headlong from th' empyteal Skies, 
O'erwhelm'd thoſe Hills by which they thought to riſe : 
Mars on the Gods did then his Aid beſtow, 


And now in godlike William ſtorms with equal Force 
| (belodo. 


In this Image the Poet takes a great deal of Pains to 
riſe ; but the | Agr is left behind : Whereas Milton's 
Muſe takes him upon her Wing, and bears him with her 
to the Skies : As where the Angels encounter Satan and 

his Crew within the Walls of Heaven : ; 


Rage prompted them, at laſt, and found them Arms 
Light as the Lightning Glimps they ran, they flew z 
From their Foundations, looking to and fro, 

T hey pluckt the ſeated Hills, auth all their Load, 
Rocks, Waters, Woods ; and by the ſhaggy Tops 
Uplifting, bore them iu their Hands. Amaze, 
Beſure, and Terror ſeiz'd the rebel Hoſt, 

hen coming towards them, ſo dread they ſaw 

The Bottom of the Mountains upward turn d, 

Aud on their Heads; 

Main Promontories flung, which in the Air 

Came ſhadowing 
So Hills amid the Air encounter'd Hills, 
Hurld to aud fro, with Faculation dire. 


As Similes ate vicious in all Thoughts of Sorrow or 
Paſſion of any Kind, fo are Autitheſes and Apeſtrophes*- 
According to Demetrius. Phaler. Lenitati & compoſi- 
rtont numeroſæ ſtudere non eſt hominis commoti, ſed luden- 
tis, & potius ſeſe oſtentantis. De Elocut. Of this Kind 
is what T4 % makes Tancred ſay: 


Dunque 1 vivro tra memorandi eſſempi; 
Miſero moſtro d'infelice amore; 

Miſero moſtro, à eui ſol pena è degna 
De Limmenſa impicti la vita indegna. 


A fu, Monſter of unhappy Love, 
Who ſtill muſt live leaſt Death his Comfort prove. 
FP 


Here all the Criticiſm of Pere Bouhours is loſt ; the 
playing upon the Words degua and indegna agrees not 
with extream Grick ; 
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A <voful Monſter of unhappy Love; | H1 
A <woful Monſter, «who for this curſt Deed, Miſtr 
Is only worthy an unworthy Life. . Hype 


Unworthy and Worthy in Engliſh do not play fo well above 


together as degna and indegna in the Italian. Tancred's wag 
Apoſtrophe to his Hands and Eyes are intolerable ; | 
many 
Ahi man timida e lenta, hor che non ofi, Ss ractc: 
Tu che fat tutte del ferir le vie; Title 
Tu miniſtra di morte empia & infame, Meru 
Di queſta vita rea troncar lo ſtame! | ay 
| : IS 4 
Ap baſe and coward Hand, why doſt thou fear 1411 
To cui my Thread of Life, arbo knot ſo well pi 
To cut the Thread of others Lives? © l « . 
. | W « of 
And again, | 14 2 
And ah! you Eyes, as cruel as my Hand, po 
She gave the deadly Wound, and you behold it. Wah 
O di par con la man luci ſpictate ! : — 
Eſſa le piaghe fe, voi le mirate. : ' Thins 
He had ſaid much better before, 1 
Com 
To vivo? io ſpiro ancora? e gli odioſi Var. 
Rai miro ancor di queſto infauſto dic! Came 
What, live Iyet, and do I breathe and foe 7 ro 
of this accurſed Day the hateful Light! | 1 
Ma. Sprat, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, on the 1 
Death of his Miſtreſs who was drown'd, has ſome pretty Apo 
Thoughts, which have juſt as much of Affliction in them out, 
as they have of Divinity: | 0 
Fꝛeeet Stream, that doſt with exual Pace 9 
Both thy ſelf fly and thy ſelf chace, O 


Forbear a while to flow, 
Aud liſten to my Moe; 
T hen go and tell the Sea, that all its Brine 
1s freſn, compar'd to mine; 
Taform it that the gentler Dame, 
Who was the Life of all my Flame, 
Has paſt the fatal Flood 


1 
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His Head was ſo full of Trouble for the Death of his 
Miſtreſs, that he has no Room for Simile, Apoſtrophe, 
Hyperbole, falſe Thought, Cc. as may be ſeen by the 
above Verſes, which are very plainly an Imitation of 
Coreley's Miſtreſs ; and an Imitation too of the very worſt 
Part of it, the Affectation. I expect to be cenſur d by 
many Lovers of Poetry, for being ſo free with the Cha- 
rater of the great Cowley, who, as a Wit, deſerves that 
Title; but as a Poet he ſeems to have loft almoſt all his 
Merit in our Time. Dryden tells us, in his Preface to 
Juvenal, that Corley copy'd Dr. Donne to a Fault in 
his Metaphyſicks, which his Love Verſes abound with: 
« It throws, ſays he, his Miſtreſs infinitely below his 
« Pindaricks. Again, I look'd over the Darling of my 
« Youth, the famous Cowley; where, inſtead of Turns 
« of Wit, I found Points and Quirks of Epigram, even 
« in the Daviders, a Heroick Poem, which is of an op- 
« polite Nature to thoſe Puerilities; but no elegant 
« Turns, either on the Word or on the Thought.” 
Now that Mirrour of Criticiſm, Dr. Felton affures us, 


that Coreley's Davideis, is as excellent a Poem as the 


Ilias on AEneis; and I muſt needs fay the Poet and the 
Critick are very equal: The Davideis being exactly in 


Compariſon with the AÆAueis, as the Doctor would be to 


Varro or Quintilian. I have often wonder'd how it 
came into the Head of that reverend Divine to criticiſe 
on others, unleſs it was from his being ſo ſafe himſelf; 
for a Man mult have very little to do that can find time 
to examine ſuch Criticiſms as his are. 

Tu E Prince, in Sir ohn Den ham's Sophy, has an 
Apoſtrophe to the Gods, juſt before his Eyes are burnt 
out, where he plays upon a Word too: 


Can ye behold, ye Gods, a eeronged Innocent; 
Or /leeps your Fuſtice like my Father's Mercy ? 
Or are you blind, as I muſt be——— 


And the King his Father, in the Bitterneſs of his Sorrow 


tor his Cruelty towards his Son; and in the laſt Moments 


of his Lite, knowing himſelf to be dying of Poiſon, has 


o or three Similes to the Princeſs, his Son's Widow: 


ou, like unhappy Merchants, whoſe Adventures 
Are daſbd on Rocks, or 9 up in Stornis; 
1 ruſt all thy Loſſes to the Fates; but T, 
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316 The ARTS of 
Like waſteful Prodigals, have caſt ara) 
My 22 and with it all Ten Pity. 
Yet two or three Lines after his Grief and Deſpair di- 
ſtrat him: El 


Oh ſave, ſave me: Who are thoſe that ſtand 

And ſeem to threaten me? ; | 

Tes, that's my Brother's Ghoſt, <whoſs Birth-right 

Twwixt me and Empire—— * (flood 
As mad as he is, he's cool enough to think of a Simile. 

like a ſpreading Cedar, 

T hat grows to hipder ſome delightful Proſpect, 

Him I cut down—— Next my old Father s Ghoſt ; 

Then my enraged Sou——1 come, I come. 


Nay, he dies with a Mctaphor in his Mouth: 


— But ſure one Hell's 
Too little to contain me, and too narrow 
For all my Crimes 


Tux Prince, his Son, amidſt the ſtrong Struggle be- 


tween Tenderneſs and Revenge, when he was about to 
murder his little Daughter Faryma ; becauſe his Father 


Jov'd her, has Simile upon Simile: 


Toft like a Ship teuixt two encount ring Tides, 
Love that was baniſh'd hence wwou'd fain return, 
Aud force an Entrance; but Revenge, 

That's now the Porter of my Soul, ts deaf, 
Deaf as the Adder, and as full of Poiſon. 


Ma. Wzller, in his Alterations of the Maid's Tragedy, 
uts an Allegory into the Mouth of the King, upon his 
— ſenſible of ſome Wrong he had donc: 


Ay Paſſion's gone, and Reaſon's in the Laraue, 


Amas d, I fee the Miſchiefs I have done: 
After a Tempeſt, when the Winds are laid, 
The calm Sea wwonder's at the Wrecks it made. 


Which is as deficient in Truth as in Decorum; and 
when he goes off in a Tranſport for his Deliverance, 
there's a String of Similes in four or five Lines: 

Of all ate offer to the Poww'rs above, 

& te ſeereſt Incenſe is fraternal Love; 


I 


e 
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' Like the rich Clouds that riſe from melted Gums, 
I ſpreads it ſelf, and the whole Ales perfumes : 
This ſacred Union has preſerv'd the State, 

And from all 5 Hall ſecure our Fate, 
Like a — Cable, holding Joft | 
The anchor'd Veſſel, in the loudeſt Blaſt, 
If this is to be excus'd any how, it is by what the King 
ſays himſelf. h 
His Paſſion's gone, and Reaſon's in the Throne. 


Bur Father Bouhours will not allow, that Perſons in 
Affliction, or in the Hour of Death, ſhould be over 
witty ; their Thoughts ſhould be fimple : And he tells 
us, he's ſurpriz'd to read the Laſt Whrds F Seneca, in 
a little Book bearing that Title: His Sentiments and 
Expreſſions ſavour much of the Declaimer and Acade- 
mician. He is introduc'd, ſpeaking after his Veins were 
opened, and he did not bleed freely. It ſeems as if 


Nature would keep me alive againſt my Will, and 


« ſtop the Channels, by which my Life ſhould flow out. 
„This Blood, which does not run out at my apened 
« Veins, is an Enemy to its Liberty, and much more 
to mine. It comes but Drop by Drop, tho' my De- 
* fires puſh it forward, as if it wou'd juſtify Nero, and 
„ ſhew he is not unjuſt in ſpilling it, ſince it rebels a- 
gainſt his Commands. 5 

„Tux Blood that is with Difficulty ſtopt in the 
% Wounds of others, will not iſſue out of mine, and 
* ſeems to have an Underſtanding with Death, by ſtick- 
ing cloſer to me, as ſhe keeps farther from me. 

Tuis Dagger, which only bluſhes with the Blood of 
* Paulina, as being aſhamed of having wounded a Wo- 
man, and often having made the firſt Openings to no 
6 Purpoſe, ſhall make the laſt with Effect. His Mind 
muſt, indeed, be very much at Eafe, to turn and wind 
one Thought ſo many Ways, when his Veins were all 
opened ay out Lite. 

Theophile, in his Pyramus and Thisbe, has this very 
Thought of the Dagger. 


Ah voici le poignard qui du ſang de {on maitre 
9 eſt ſouille 52 il en rougit le traitre. 


Ah fee the Dagger ith its Maſter's Blood 
Bajely defil'd. It baſe like a Traytor. 
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In Seneca's Laſt Words, there is this alſo, „“ As in- 


4 ſenfible as it is, it has Pity on Nero; and ſecing him 


% labour under an inſatiable Thirſt, it opens him Foun- 


c tains, where he may quench his Cruelty with Blood; 


„ which is his common Drink”, Pere Boubonys ſays 
he is not ſurpriz d at Seneca's making Points at his Dcath. 
Men dye as they live, and it would * a greater Surprize 
to bim, if the Approach of Death made any Alteration 
in their Turn of Thought: I muſt needs ſay, I ſhould 
not be at all ſurpriz'd at it; and there is ſomething fo 
much againſt Nature in the Loſing her very Being, that 
it might well alter a Man's Manner of Thinking ; not 
from the Serious to the Pleaſant, but from the Pleaſant 
te the Serious. However, it is no ſtrange Thing to ſee 
People preſerve their wonted Serenity, and even Gaiety 
in their laſt Hours. We have two Inſtances of it, in two 
Martyrs, a Popiſh one, and a Proteſtaut one; Sir T ho- 
mas More, the Popiſh Martyr, as the Papiſts term him, 
in Henry the VIII's Reign ; and Dr. Taylor of Hadley, 
in Queen Mary's. The Knight crack'd ſeſts as he was 
going to the Scaffold, and the Doctor as he was going 
to the Stake. Sir 7 homos More deſired the Hangman 
to take Care of his Beard, for he was to.behead him, 
and not ſhave him. And Dr. Taylor told the Sheriff, 
he was deceiu'd, and had detciv'd many : Being ask'd 
what he meant, I hy, ſays he, I ain a fat jcliy Fallon, 
as you fee here, and thought I hold have dy'd, and 
been buried in my own Church-yard at Hadley, te have 
been a Feaſt for the Worms there, which have long ex- 


Pecled me; but this plump Body of mine being to be 


gurat, I am deceiv'd in my Grave, and the Worms are 
deceiv'd in my Carkaſs. Though ſuch Sentiments have 
more Complexion than Reflection in them, yet they are 
ſure Signs of a Calmneſs of Mind, and that the Diſtreſs 
the Perſons are in, have not been able to diſturb it. 

Bur of ths Kind, nothing is more extraordinary than 
what Shakeſpear and Otwway make Supitius, a Roman 
General ſay in Cains 3{arins, as he's carry'd off wounded, . 
immediately after the utter Ruin of Marius and his Party; 
My Wound is not fo deep as a Well, nor ſo wide as 
% Chur ch-Door, but tis deep enough, 'twill ferve ; 
*« am pepper'd, I warrant, for this World: A Pox on 
all mad F en hercafter; if I get a Monument, let this 
be my Epitaph, ; 
| Sulpitius 


„ 
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Sulpitius lies here, that troubleſome Slave, 
That ſent many honeſter Men to the Grave, 
And dy'd like a Fool, when he'd liv'd like 4 Knave. 


I am ſenſible that Shakeſpear's Plays will not bear 
Criticiſm, as to Decency and Decorum ; and I ſhould 
not have mentioned it, had not Orzway given it his 
Paſſport. 

Maiſtre Adam, the famous Joyner of Nevers, made 
Verſes, which were commended by Maynard, and the 
beſt Poets of his Time. He has alſo the Honour of be- 
ing quoted by Pere Bou hours, for a Thought a little 
like that of Sexeca's Dagger. "Tis on the Princeſs Ma- 
ria's Beauty. | | | 


De hoate a fait rougir les roſes, 
De jalouſie a fait pälir les lys. 


It mates the Roſes bluſh ærith Shame, 
And the Lillies turn pale «with Jealouſy. 


I avs ſcen a Sonnet of this Maiſtre Adam's, which 
is truly Apacreontick ; tho' the Joyner underſtood no 
more of Anacreon, than Taylor the Waterman did of 
Homer. | 


Si Ja Parque in humaine 

Souffroit pour VArgent, 

De Quinzame a Quinzaine, 

Comme fait un ſergent, 

Pour vivre d'avantage, 

Je ſerrerois du bien, 

lais nargue du Menage, 

Puis a ne ſert rien. 


there was hope inhuman Death 
Wou'd for our Money, ſpare our Breath 
From Week to Week, as we ſee daily 
For Debtors done by Catch-pole Baily; 
20 bribe him I'd in Coffer lock 

All I cou'd ſcrape, and fave a Hock; 
Put ſince ve know that's not the Drift 
Of Death, a Fig ſay I for Thrift. 


As Anacreon has the fame Thought, and there had 
been no Tranſlations of his Odes when Maiſtre Adam 
wrote, he could not have borrow'd it; which proves 

what 
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what I have ſaid elſewhere, that different Poets, whe- 


ther they be antient or modern, writing on the ſame 


Subjects, will frequently light upon the ſame Thoughts. 
＋ NH E Author of a Poem, call'd, the Magdelene, who 
was a Prieft, has this Apoſtrophe to the Women of the 
World, in propoſing to them the Pattern of the Peni- 
tent of St. Baume. | 


Ne rougirez-vous point de ſes pales Couleurs? 
Do you not Bluſh ta ſee her look ſo wan? 


Which puts me in Mind of a jolly Fellow's Defiance of 
the Riſing Sun, after he and his Company had been all 
Night a 'Toping. 


Aud maRe him bluſh to fee us look fo red. 


Ax Italian Preacher ſaid of a ſhe Saint, whoſe Beau- 
7 had kindled impure Deſires, and who disfigur'd her- 
elf to cure the Evil ſhe had been the Cauſe of; the 
Fairneſs of her Face cou'd Lacken the Soul of her Bre- 
thren, her Blood wou'd make them bluſh for Shame. 


How the Delicacy of Thought may become 
Vicious by being too Delicate. 


J TIU Al eſt ubique quod nimium eft, ſays Quiutili- 
an, Too much is a Vice in all Things, and Deli- 
cacy has its Bounds, as well as Greatneſs or Agreeable- 
neſs. By refining upon a Thought to make it the more 
Fine, it often degenerates into Subtlety, which 1s the 
Vice of Delicacy. Father Bouhours calls it an exquiſite 
Affectation, not Fineneſs, but Refining; in ſhort, he does 
not know what to call it: Les termes manquent pour ex- 
primer des choſes 45 ſubtiles, & ſi abſtraits. Terms are 
wanting to expreſs Things, which are ſo ſubtle and ab- 
ſtracted, they are ſcarce concciveable, and cannot be ex- 
plain'd but by Example. This is, indeed, a Thread ve 
Encly ſpun, and conſequently ſo apt to break, that it mu 
be touch'd with very tender * There are ſeveral 
Ways of turning the Delicacy of Thought into Subtlety, 


as will be ſeen in the French Critick's Inſtances; parti- 
cularly this of a Freuch Poet, on the Roof of the before- 
mentioned St. Baume, which is very moiſt, and conti- 
nunlly dropping. | 


A 
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Alambic lambrifle ſans diminution, 
Lambris alambique ſans interruption. 


The Still's a Cieling without Diminution, 
The Cieling's a Still without Interruption. 


WrEret the Words are as affected as the Thoughts, 
'tis a hard Matter to turn them out of ane Language into 
another, and preſerve the Affectation. We ſhall find 
it difficult to do it in the following Evigram, made 
by a Poet we have more than once quoted: After ha- 
ving ſaid of Rome, that proud City, there's nothing left 
of her, but her Ruins, in which there's ſomething auguſt 
and threatning ; he adds, 


Vicit ut hzc mundum, niſi eſt ſe vincere; vicit 
A ſe non victum, ne quid in Orbe foret. 


As fbe the World has conquer d, ſhe could now 
Conquer her ſelf : Her ſelf ſe now has conquer d, 
That there might nothing in the World remain 
Which has not been her Conqueſt. 


HE wou'd ſay, the Maſters of the World turn'd their 
Arms againſt themſelves, and that Rome was deſtroy'd 
by Romans; if he had ſaid that only, it had been right. 
The Refinement is in the Reflection, that Rome is con- 
quer'd, that there might be nothing that ſhe had not 
made her Conqueſt, _ 

As Engliſh Authors do not very well underſtand what 
this Delicacy of Thought is, and if they have any Thing 
of it, come by it by Chance; ſo we {hall not have many 
Examples from them, upon the Subject Father Bon. 
Hours is treating of. For 2 think any one will 
accuſe the following Lines of Mr. Rozve's of too much 
Delicacy. He is ſpeaking of the Battle of Ramelies. 


Se ubbere, at once, Ramellies' aoble Field, 

Ten thouſand Themes for living Verſe ſpall yield: 
See here, at once, the dreadfub Objects re, 

At once they ſpread before my wond'ring Eyes, © 
And ſhock my Loring Soul <vith vaſt Surprize. 

At once the wide extended Battles move, 

At once they joyn, at once their Fate they prove. 


Mx. Note has out-done Mr. Waller in the Uſe of a? 
once, which repeated io often, wou'd have * 
the 
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the fineſt Thought that Imagination cou'd have produc'd. 
The learned Jeſuit has diſcover'd in Pliny's Panegyrick 
upon Trajan, a great deal of Refinement which is in- 
fected with Subtlety, and renders the Sentiments vicious. 
As where he ſneaks of the Death of Nerva, after he had 
adopted Trajan. Nervam dii cælo vindicaverunt, ne 
guid poſt illud divinum & inmortale factum, mortale 
Jaceret. Deberi quippe mavimo opert hanc venerati- 
nem, ut noviſſimum efjet, nuthoremque ejus ſtatim con- 
fſecrandum : It quandoque inter poſteros quæreretur; an 
itjud jam Deus feciſſet. The Gods withdrew Nerva 
from the World, for fear that after having done ſo 
« divine an Action, he thould do any Thing human. 
„ So great a Work as that, ought to be the laſt; 
* and the Man who was the Author of it, ſhould have 
e taken his Place in Heaven ſoon after it, as he did; 
c that Poſterity might enquire, Whether he was not al- 
e ready a God when he did it? This Imagination 15 
very ſubtle, but there's too much of it; and 1t is plainly 
one of thoſe Quinteſſential Places, that made Yoirure 
value Pliny's Panegyrick not ſo much as a Diſh of Pot- 
tage at Baizac, which the Maſter of the 'Houſe had in- 
vented. ; 

Tux Compariſon is ſomewhat courſe for ſo fine a 
Wit as Loiture, but he was upon Raillery ; and amidſt 
his Pleaſantry, could not help thewing his Diſlike of this 
Panegyrick. Some Perſons may wonder how Voitrre 
cou'd diſ-reliſh an Oration, in which there are ſo many 
ſhining Places: But his Reaſon was doubtleſs, that it glar'd 
inftcad of ſhining ; that it is too brilliant; and he there- 
fore lov'd a plain Diſh of Pottage better: As much as to 
iay, he preferr'da Meſs of Water Gruel to a Soop. Hal- 
23's Pottage being, as Father Bouhours ſuppoſes, what 
we call Milk Portage, or Water Gruel. And Voiture, lo- 
ring Plainneſs and Simplicity in eyery Thing, could not 
approve of the Subtlety inthe Panegyrick, any more than 
of Han Hgouts in Soop: Yet that Oration is not to be en- 
tirely condemned. There are many fine Things in it 
which Cicero himſelf needed not to have been aſham'd 
of ; tho' in many Places Pliny is too refin'd, too poig- 
nant, and his Panegvrick has not the Reliſh of the Au- 
guſtan Age, of which Kind is the Thought upon Tra- 
42's Love of the People. Pro nobis ipſis hes fuit 
uma vororuin, ut nos ſic amarent Di!, quomodo tu. 
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Quid felicius nobis, quibus non jam illud optandum eft, 
ut nos diligat Princeps, ſed Dit quemadmodum Prin- 
ceps. Civitas religionibus dedita ſemperque Deorum 
indulgeutiam pie merita, nihilzue felicitati ſue putat 
adſtrui poſſe, niſi ut Dii Ceſarem imitentur. We have 
nothing to pray for more for our Happineſs, than that 
% the Gods would love us, as you do. What Men 
are ſo happy as we, who have not to defire that our 
Prince wou'd love us, but that the Gods wou'd love 
us as our Prince does. This City, as religious as it 
6 1s, and which has, by its Piety, merited the Good- 
«© Will of the Gods, believes nothing can render it more 
* fortunate, than their imitating the Emperor. 
Here is a little more Delicacy than there ſhould be, and 
Pere Bouhours adds, if the Reader does not perceive it 
of himſelf, he docs not know how to explain it to him. 
It is much caſier to be imagin'd than expreſs'd. When 
pony Authors ſubtil1ze too much, *tis generally at the 
:xpence of their Deities. Tucan does it every where: 
His Imagination was naturally violent, very apt to ſwell, 
and ſometimes to burſt, when the Gods are brought into 
4 Thought: As in the Paſſage we have already quoted. 


——Sat fat: 
Carthago, Mariuſque tulit, pariterque Cadentes 
Ignovere Dus —— 


There in the lone unpeopled Deſart Field,. 
Proud Carthage, in her Ruins, he beheld ; 
Amidſt her Aſhes pleas'd, he ſat him down, 
And joy'd in the Deſtruction of the Town. 
The Genius of the Place with mutual Hate, 
Rear'd its ſad Head, and ſmil'd at Marius Fate; 
Each with Delight ſurvey the fallen Foe, 
And each forgave the Gods that brought them lorv. 


I REPEAT this Quotation as Father Bouhonrs has done, 
not only to ſhew how Lucan has made the Gods culpa- 
ble, and in a State to need Forgiveneſs, but alſo to give 
an Inſtance of Mr. Rocve's copious Verſion; for it may be 
expreſt ; 


Carthage and Marius mutuv} Comfort took 
Each in the other's Fall, and each alike 
Forgave the Gods. 


Tas 
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Tux Lord Rochefeer,. in the Tragedy of Valeuti nian, 
goes beyond Zucan, in ſubtilizing at the Expence of the 
Gods; yet, ſure he is not to be reckon'd amorg the pro- 
fane Authors, Maximus ſpeaks, | 

Gods, wwou'd you be ador'd for doing Good; 

Or cnly fear'd for proving Miſchievous ; 

= zwould you have your Mercy underſtood? 

ou, wvho decree each ſeeming Chance below, 

So great in Power, were you as good in Will, 

How cou'd you ever have produc'd ſuch Ill? 

Had your eternal Minds been bent on Good, 

Cou'd human Happineſs have prov'd ſo lame? 

DRYDEN, of all the Poets that ever wrote, makes 
moſt free with the Gods. He ſeems to be pleas'd when 
he has an Opportunity to fall upon them, and he does it 
without Ceremony. | | 

I'n his All for Love, he gives them Advice to bchavo 
better, = 

Be juſter Heaven! Such Vertue puniſh'd thus, 

Will make us think that Chance rules all above; 

And fruffles, with a random Hand, the Lots 

Which Map is ferc'd to draw. 


H reaſons the Caſe with them in more Places than one, 
and ſhews them wherein they are deficient in Juſtice, 
Mercy, and even — eats 

Eternal Deities, 

IW ho rule the World with abſolute Decreœes, 

hat is the Race of human Kind your Care, 

Beyond what all his Fellow-Creatures are; 

Nay, worſe than other Beaſts is our Eſtate, 

Them to purſue their Pleaſures you create : 

Ne, bound by harder Laws, &c. 

| | Pal. & Arcite. 


Anv in his Spanish Fryar, he expoſtulates the Mat- 
ter with them more ſurlily. 


Good Heavens, why gave you me 

A Monarch's Soul, 

And crufted it with ſuch Plebeian Clay? 

Why gave you me Deſires of ſuch Extent, 

And ſuch a Span to graſp them ? Sure my Lot, 
By ſome o er haſty Angel was miſplac d 

In Fate's Eternal Volume. | a 
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As a Bookſeller in a Shop might clap an Ogilby's Homer 


on the Shelf, inſtead of Mr. Pope's ; or any other egre- 


gious Blunder might be committed. Foreign Poets, as 
much Papiſts as they arc, do ſeldom err ſo flagrantly as 
the Engliſh who, however, have otherwiſe demeaned 
themſelves as very good Churchmen ; I mean, in the 
modern Senſe only. Orzay was a Miniſter's Son, and 
had a regular Education at Cambridge; yet he is often 
at Dagger's drawing with the Deities : 


Tell me why, good Heav'n ! 
T hou mad'ſt me what I am, with all the Spirit, 
22 Thoughts, and elegant Deſires, 

hat fill rhe happieſt Man! 
I this juſt Dealing? as before. 


A vtry hard Caſe truly, that he might not be as 
wicked as he pleas'd without being accountable to good 
Heaven for it. Dryden is ſometimes in a better Hu- 
mour with the Gods, and allows that they do know 
more than he does: As in Zyrannick Love. 

( ſound, 


T hus with ſhort Plummets Heaven's deep Will ve 
The vaſt Abyſs where humane Wit is drown'd. 


And borrowing from himſelf in Oedipus : 


| | (Plummet, 
But Man, vain Man, would with this fhort-lin'd 
Fathom the vaſt Abyſs of heav'nly Juſtice. 


Tu x Author of the Critical Letter in the Guardian, 
ſays Dryden is generally <erong in his Sentiments, as 
has been remark'd elſewhere. He really ſeems to have 
no Regard to the Juſtneſs of Thought, and to let his 
fruitful Imagination rove at random, either not knowing 
when it was juſt or unjuſt, or not regarding it; or think- 
ing his Reader would either not know or not regard it. 
Mr. Row is much more diſcreet in his Way of Think- 
ing ; yet he can't help giving into the fame Weakneſs 
ſometimes ; as where Mirza ſays, in the Ambiticus 
Step-Mother, ſpeaking to the Princeſs of Perſia : 


Such Juno was, except alone thoſe Tears, 
When upon Ida Top ſhe charm'd the Cod; 
Made him forget the Buſineſs of the World, 
And lay aſide his Providence, t empiny 
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The whole Divinity upon her Beauty; 
Aud ſure 'twas worth the while. 


HERE too the hor (ra ſhews himſelf to be wonder- 
fully well acquainted with the Gods, the Goddeſſes, 
the Hiſtory and Country of Greece. I have already 
ſpoken of this Fault in modern Tragedies ; it is ſo ap- 
parently one, and ſo caſily amended, that I wonder it 
revail'd ſo much as it did in all of them: And I take 
* of it here again, to ſhew that it is common with 
the Poets to commit this double Fault, to confound 
Syſtems of Religion, and to bully or rally the Gods at 
the ſame time. | 
A Roman Hiſtorian has much ſuch a Thought as that 


of Lucan about Marius, only he does not bring Heaven 


into it. After having ſaid that Marius ſuffer d all the 
Inconveniencies of poor Life in a Cottage, among the 
Ruins of Carthage; he adds, that the Roman looking 
upon Carthage, and Carthage upon the Roman, it 
might ſerve for a ſort of Conſolation to both of them. 


If that is not Subtlety tis 3 very like it; but a 


Poet had more Pretence to make vie of the Term than 
an Hiſtorian, who ought to be more natural and more 
ſimple. I could name an Eugliſ Hiſtory which is full 
of Refinement, eſpecially in the Characters, wherein 
there's hardly any thing that is ſo ſimple and natural as 
Hiſtory requires, according to Father Bouhours ; will 
any one ſay that there are not all the evident Signs of 
Study and Art, both in the Thought and Expreſſion? 
There is Beauty, tis true, but it is that Beauty which is 
owing to Paint, and not to Complexion: It is florid and 
ſnining, like Art; but it is not plain and charming, like 
Nature. In Mr. E:hard's Hiſtory there is not much Re- 
finement, and, indeed, there couid not be; tor there 1s 
not a Sentiment of the Hiſtorian's, from King Caſſibelan 
to King James, which has the leaſt Delicacy in it, the 
Author did not know what was meant by it, at Icaſt, 
when he wrote the Hiſtory: And if at any time there is 
Simplicity in his Hiſtory, it is not that which Father 
Bouhours compares to the Manner of a Country Girl of 
good Senſe; but that of a Country Girl without it; of 

which Inſtances enough have been given elſewhere. 
IN the Thought of the Hiſtorian about Marius, the 
learned Jeſuit obſerves, that the Author might have 
| imagin'd 
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1magin'd the Roman to have taken Conſolation at the 
Sight of Carthage in Ruins, without adding that Car- 
Hage took Comfort in the Fall of Marius. That Turn 
is more than was neceflary, and is what he means by 
Refinement and Subtlety. What Plutarch tells us of 
the ſame Marius is delicate, without Subtlety or Re- 
finement: A Roman Prætor, who was Governor of Ly- 
bia, having ſent an Expreſs to Marius, forbidding him 
to ſet Foot within his Province, Marius reply'd to the 
Meſſage : Tell Sextilius h [awv'ft Marius ſitring among 
the Ruins of Carthage. Which is ſaid to warn him I 
the Inconſtancy of Fortune; that by the Deſtruction of 
ſo mighty a City, he might learn to fear a like dreadful 
Change in his own Condition; which not being ſaid 
but underſtood, makes the Delicacy of the Thought. 

L IVY and $2Juſt do not offend in Delicacy, 5 Re- 
finement, as Tacitus docs; and they are therefore pre- 
fer d to him by the Criticks. He was a great Politician, 


and had a great deal of Wit and good Senſe; but in my 


Author's Judgment he was not an excellent Hiſtorian: 
I have upon this often reflected, that a Politician muſt 


neceſſarily be a bad Hiſtory Writer, there being no- 


thing more contrary to the Simplicity of Nature than 
thoſe Maxims of Art by which Politicians govern them- 
ſelves in both Thoughts and Actions. In Tacitus's An- 
nals there is neither that Simplicity nor that Perſpicuity 
which arc requiſite in Hiſtory; be reaſons too much on 
Events, and rather gueſſes at the Intentions of Princes 
than diſcovers them; he does not relate Things as they 
happened, but as he would have had them happen. In 
a Word, his Reflections are too fine, and not enough 
within Veriſimility. An ingenious Writer is now upon 
a Verſion of Tacitus; it is to be hoped he is as well ac- 
quainted with him as Father Bouhours ; that he has 
diſcovered, and will direct us to it, where the Aunaliſi 
is out of Nature and Veriſimility, where his Reflections 
are too fine, where he only gueſſes at Things, and 
where he reaſons too much of Events. It is to be hoped, 
I fay, that we ſhall know all this from him, if he knows 
it himſelf ; and if he does not, it were to be wiſh'd he 
had pitch'd upon ſome other Hiſtorian. I remember an 
Obſervation made in Converſation by the Tranſlator, 
that the Dake of ea Aeon Manner, in his Memoirs, 
acitus's in his Annals; and the 
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Company were of his Mind ; for they could not believe 
but a Man who could tranſlate a Book muſt needs under. 
ſtand the Manner of the Author as well as he who wrote 
it ; but he was oppoſed by a Gentleman then preſent, 
I have met with a Paſſage very a propos, in a Treatiſe, 
entitl'd, Melanges d'Hiſtoire & de Literature; by 
which I underſtood that the Tranſlator had taken his 
Obſervation from Amelot de la Houſſay, who tranſlated 
Tacitus into French: Fe ne ſtay pour quoi M. Amelot 
de la Hou ſſuy qui a mis Ia main a cette Edition & en 4 
brode les Marges de lieux communes, compare Mon. de 
la Ronhfaucault a Corneille Tacite. Famais Auteurs au 


Monde ne ſont moins reſſembles, ni pour le Stile, ni 
pour la maniere de traiter Þ Hiſtoire. & M. de Roch. 
faucault a imite quelq'un ancien illuſtre, it ſaut que ce 
ſoit Salluſt. © I can't imagine why M. Amelot de la 


« Houſſaye, who was the Publiſher of the Duke de 
« Rochfaucault's Memoirs, and interlac'd it with Mar- 
„ pinal Notes, ſhould compare that Duke to Cornelius 
© Tacitus ; never were two Authors ſo little like one 
% another, both as to Stile and Manner. If the Duke 
&* de Rochfaucault imitated any ancient Hiſtorian, it was 
« S4lluſt.” Which ſhews us, at leaſt, that the Gentle- 
man who oppos'd the Tranſlator in this Obſervation, was 
as well acquainted as himſclf with the Manner and Stile 
of the Original. An Inſtance of Tacitus's refining too 
much is what follows: Ne Tiberium quidem caritate, 
aut Reipublicæ cura ſuccefſorem aſcitum; ſed quoniam 
arrogantiam ſævitiainquè ejus introſpexerit, compara- 
tone deterrima ſibi gloriam queſroye: Auguſtus pre- 
ferred Tiberius to Agrippa and Germanicus, only for his 
Glory's Sake; that by comparing his Arrogancy and 
Cruelty with the Clemency and Moderation of his Pre- 
deceſſor, the one might ſerve as a Shade to the Luftre of 
the other. Father Bozhours thinks this is doing an Ir- 


juſtice to the Memory of Auguſtus, and making him 


— otherwiſe than he did. As in this Paſſage alſo 8 

remores civitatis {eripſerat pleroſame inviſos ſibi, ſe 
jactantia gloriaque 4 — * med le of hs 
3 Citizens of Rome, whom he hated moſt, among 
is Heirs, out of Vanity, and to leave a good Name to 
Poſterity. Whereas probably it was out of a Principle 
of Goodneſs and Humanity, and to ſhew he bore them 
no ill Will when he went out of the World. A Senti- 
1 ment 
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ment becoming not only the Generoſity of a Roman, but 
the Piety and Charity of a Chriſtian. Tacitus is not 
the only Hiſtorian who ſubtiliſes too much; ſeyeral mo- 
dern Writers of Hiſtory have fallen into the ſame Error 
by imitating him. One of his pes, as Pere Hou hours 
calls him, made no Scruple to ſay of the Duke of Wir- 
temberg: That he lov'd to do Miſchief only for the 
« Pleaſure of doing it. That he hated the Rank of a 
« Sovcreign in all things, except the Power of doing ill 
« with Impunity.” And of a Biſhop of Utrecht, of 
the laſt Houſe of Burgundy, he faid,. * That he de- 
% ſpis'd thoſe who prais'd Chaſtity, as much as thoſe 
% who kept it; and that the only Way to his Palace was 
« by publick Fornication.” Where did the Author 
meet with ſuch Memoirs? Who told him that there 
was no Way to the Epiſcopal Palace but by Whoredom ? 
Could he be furniſh'd with ſuch fine Ideas by an 
thing but his own Imagination ? or with ſuch as the fol- 
lowing, concerning Queen Katherine de Medicis, the 
Duke of. Anjou, and the Prince of Conde? where he 
ſays, on occafion of a Quarrel between the two Princes: 
That the Prince of Conde hated the Duke of Anjou 76 
as great @ Degree of Exceſs, as if he had not at the 
ſame time drained his Averſion by redoubling his Hatred 
to the Queen. Which is ſtarched and affected to the 
laſt Degree; more even than what Megara, in Seneca, 
ſays, in the Height of her Indignation againſt the Mur- 
derer of her Family, and the Uſurper of her Kingdom: 


Patrem abſtuliſti, regna, germanos, larem, 
Patriam : Quid ultra eft ? Una res ſupereſt mihi, 
Fratre ac parente carior, regno & lJare, 
Odium tui: Yuod effe cum populo, mi hi 
Commune doleo: Pars quota ex iſto mea eſt. 
lerc. Fur. 
% After having Joſt all; ſhe comforted her ſelf in ſome 
«* wiſe for her Loſſes, by the Pleaſure ſhe took in 
* hating him. That her Hatred was dearer to her 
* than her Family, her Crown, and her Country. 
That one Thing only troubled her; which was, that 
* the People allo hated him; becauſe ſhe would fain 
have all the Hatred that was born to ſo cruel and hate- 
ful a Tyrant, collected within her own Breaſt.” All 
the Makers of political or moral Reflections do not re- 
| 4 ſemble 
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ſemble the Duke de Rochfaucault, in thoſe he has given 


the World full of Delicacy and good Senſe; However, 
with Father Bouhbours's Leave, one may venture to affirm, 
that moſt of his moral Reflections are really common 
Thoughts turned after a new Manner, and expreſt in 
Terms that ſtrike more than what we are daily uſed to. 
Moſt political Reflections are ſomewhat viſionary ; and 
one may apply the 1ralian Proverb to them: Chi troppo 
Faſfotigha, la ſcavezza. There are the Mabvezzis and 


the Cerigiers, who ſophiſticate their Thoughts, and 


will tell you, that thoſe who have Recourſe to the Sword 
which Juſtice holds in one Hand, ſeldom take hold of 
the Ballance ſhe holds in the other ; that Beauty is the 
moſt powerful and the moſt weak Enemy Man has ; that 
ſhe wants only a Look to conquer, and that not to 
Jook on her is to triumph over her. One cannot ſay 
theſe Thoughts are not juſt and witty ; but there's too 
much of it; too much Shew and too little Subſtance, 
like Blades of Swords or Knives which are filed down al- 
moſt to Nothing; or little Pieces of Ivory that loſe their 
Conſiſtence by too much Delicacy. Such an Author as 
this would ſay of a Lady he attempted to praiſe, That 
the moſt odd Grimaces have an mexpreſſible Grace wvith 
them, when ſhe counterfeits thoſe that make them. The 


rerrille Graces in Homer, and the fair Horror in Taſſo, 


have paſt ; but the agreeable Grimares will never be 
able; and to make them, or counterfeit thoſe that 


do ſo, is equally diſagreeable: Homerus in ludendo ma- 


jorem truculentiam pre ſe fert; ac primus etiam dicitur 
horrentes veneres Yeperifſe. Demet. Phaler. de Elocut. 
The agreeable Grimace is a new Whim : And *tis of 
fuch fort of Thoughts the Italian ſays, Queſto a bizar- 


mente penſato. There is ſomething noble and fierce in 


Homer's Cyclops, which pleaſes ; and Tafſo's Camp is a 
like fair and formidable Sight: 


Bello in ſi bella viſta anco # Vporrore. 


But what fort of Grimace muſt it be to pleaſe # That of 


Grinning had all this Agreeable in it, when the Fellows 
grin'd for a Hat. After this Rate, Bullock and Penky- 


man muſt be the two moſt agreeable Perſons of the Age, 


and Yawning the fineſt Poſture a Lady can put her Face 
:nto, You laugh at the Grimaces of Scaramouch and 
Harlequin; but it is not that you are pleaſed 1 — 
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them. There is a Laugh of Contempt as well as Plea- 
fure ; and what Sight is more contemptible than that of 
good Features diſtorted, and a Man's Viſage made to 
mimick a Monkey's. Thoſe poor Creatures who abaſe 
their Maker's Image thus on the Stage, are pity'd by all 
reaſonable Perſons; as lewd Women who proſtitute 
themſelves for a Piece of Silver, and ſometimes leſs. 
Scarron, the firſt Husband of Madam Maintenon, ſaid 
much better of a Spaniſh Lady : That no Body ever 
dreſt ſo well as ſhe; and the leaft Pin, ſtuck by her 
Finger, had a particular Charm in jt, 'This 1s natural, 


at leaſt; but the agreeable Grimace is monſtrous ; yet 


how often is it made the Entertainment of the rural 
Quality; not to ſay the Urbane, though by the Rece 

tion that Eſtcourt and others met with, one may doubt 
whether it is not a Diverſion to them too? The Aſimes 
of old, who could repreſent all human Paſſions to the 
Life, by their Looks only, and could move the like 
Paſſions in others, were always ſuppreſs'd in the beit 
Times of the Roman Government, though that Govern- 


ment was Pagan; and the Mimes were much greater 


Maſters of their Art, than our modern Harlequins and 
Scaramouches, who ſacrifice their Character of Men to 
that of Apes; and of tolerable humane Figures become 
ſorry Monkeys, Boys, and the Rabble, may be diverted 
with ſuch Entertainments; but they are below the Dig- 
nity of humane Nature, and muſt be ſhocking to Per- 
ſons who have the leaſt Senſe of it. The Encourage- 
ment that Grimace had from the Town two or three 
Winters ago, is a melancholy Inſtance of the Degeneracy 
of the Age, and a ſad Omen, among many others, of 
our running back to Barbariſm. It 1s too plain, our 
Poetry of all Kinds, our Language, and every thing that 
concerns polite Literature, arc going down apace, The 
Poets * Verſes without Genius, and our Orators 
make Speeches without Eloquence. What this will 
come to in the next Age may be gueſs d at, by com- 
paring Catullus and Martial, Cicero and Pliny ; tho it 
is to be fear'd that our Fall will be faſter than was that 
of the Romans, as to what regards Poetry and Elo- 
eas I think it is a general Obſervation, that no 

anguage ever recover'd it ſelf after it began to decline. 
The Eugliſ Tongue was very much refin'd in Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign; and in the next Age receiv'd as 
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much poliſhing as perhaps it was capable of; after 
which, can we expect better for our Tongue than what 
befel the Roman; and the Criticks will hardly allow it 
to have retain'd its Perfection above a hundred Years, 
The Productions which we ſee daily offer'd to the 
World, are Proofs that our Language 1s at its Criſis, if 
not paſt it. I fell into this Digreſſion all at ance, and 
unawares ; but I hope it will not be tireſome. Father 
Bouhours takes a great Part of the Subtlety, in the 
Thoughts of modern Writers, to ariſe from their endea- 
vouring to refine upon the Ancients : Coſtar has ob- 
ſerv'd that Bion makes the Loves only to weep over the 
Tomb of Adonis; and Pindar is contented with making 
the Muſes mourn over that of Achilles; but Sannaza- 
rius has ſhut up the Loves in the Tomb of his Maxt- 


; milla : 


Hoc ſub marmore Maximilla clauſa eſt, 
Quäã cum frigiduli jacent Amores. 


And Guarini has bury'd the Muſes with his Miſtreſs; 


Piange Parnaſſo e piagnerian le Muſe : 
Ma qui teco ſon elle e morte e chiuſe. 


Parnaſſus and the Muſes æuaud have wept, 
Bur that they dy'd when ſhe did. 


AxoTner T[talian Poct docs not only bury the Graces 
and the Muſes ; but Apollo, their Father, too: 


E vedove le Gratie, orbe le Muſe 
Parcan pur col lor padre in tomba chiuſe, 


The Graces, Muſes, and their Father, Phœbus, 
Sein to be bury 'd wwith her. 


Sem to be burn, ſoftens it a little; and 'tis well the 
Poet did ſo; for his own Poctry would have fared the 
worle tor it, if he, in effect, had ſhut them all up in the 
fame Tomb. What great Damage would it have been 


to his Brother Puzrts, had there been no Graces, no 


Muſes, and no Apollo left in the World? Could we have 
horn with the Loſs of them, as well as with that of the 
Smiles and the Sports, which a learned Man has ſhut 
up with the Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſp 
Muſes, in the Tomb of Yoiture : | 


Enaſce 
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Etruſcæ veneres, Camcenz Iberæ, 
Hermes Gallicus, & Latina Siren 
Riſus, deliciz, Dicacitates, 
Luſus, ingenium, joci, lepöres, 
Et quidquid fuit elegantiarum; 
Quo Vecturius hoc jacent ſepulcro. 


Lie Tuſcan Loves, the Spaniſh Muſes, 
The Gallick Hermes, the 2 Siren, 
7 he Laughs, the Joys, fine Railleries, 

T he Sports, the Turns of Wit, the Feſts, 
The Graces ; and, to ſum up all, 

Il batever was in Eloquence, 

In Voiture's Tomb is bury'd. 


ONE may perceive Pere Bouhours was highl 
pleas'd with FVoiture's Wit and Manner, which, indeed, 
were as agrecable as could be, and rais'd the Jealouſy 
of Boileau, who not only endeavour'd to outdo him in 
his Way, by the Letter to the Duke de YVivonne from the 
Elyſian Fields, in Imitation of his Manner; but alſo 


tell upon him in his Art of Poetry; for the following 


Verſes refer to Voiture: 


e hais ces vaines Auteurs, dont la Muſe forced 
Lentretient de ſes feux 7 froide 2 
Qui s'affligent par Art, & ſous de ſens raſſis, 


Sieerigent pour rimer en amoreuſe tranſis. 


I ſhall make bold with Sir William Soam's and Dryden's 
C—_— though twill appear to be ſhort of the Ori- 
ginal: 

T hate thoſe Iuke-warm Authors, whoſe forc'd Fire, 

In a cold Stile deſcribe a hot Deſire ; 

That ſigh by Rule, and raging in cold Blood, 

T heir fluggiſh Muſe whip to an am'rous Mood. 

HRE is the Judgment of a very great Critick, con- 
trary to that-of . — a Cricick as bimſell Pere Bou- 


hours, who, p. 356. ſays, Voiture, ſi je ne me trompe 


eſtoit naturel en rout. Voiture, if I am not miſtaken, 
follow'd Nature in every thing. Nay, Boileau himſclt, 
in his Letter to Perrault on their Reconciliation, con- 
feſſes that Voiture's Elegies are wonderfully charming; 
yet what he writes againſt him refers particularly to the 
. 14 Elegy. 
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Elegy. Nor was he contented with attacking him once, 
he docs 1t again in the ſame Pacm : 1 a 


a (vaines, 
Leurs tranſports les plus doux ne ſont que phraſcs 
Ils ne ſavent jamais que ſe changer de chaines, 

Que benir leur Martyre, adorer leur Priſon, 


Et fais quereller le Sens & la Raiſon, 


T heir feign'd Tranſports appear but flat and vain, 
hey always ſigh, and aways hug their Chain, 
Adore thur 22 and their Sufferings bleſs, 
Make Senſe and Reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe, 


Tur he means Poiture is confirm'd by what we 


read in the Nouveau Recueil des Epigrammatiſtes & 


il continue ainſi ſa Critique qui deſigne Voiturè d'une 
waantere a ne be pouvoir meconnoitre. He marks Votture 
out ſo plainly that one can't be miſtaken in him. Thus 
we ſce that Jealouſy in Fame, as well as in Love, de- 
baſes the moſt generous Mind, and makes him ſay and 
do Things which ſubject him to our Pity, if it does not 
expoſe him to our Indignation. Father Zouhours, ha- 
ving in this Place bury'd Yoirure very handſomely, we 
{hall meet with him no more in this Treatiſe of his. 
Tu Icarned Man, who made the Latin Epitaph for 
Voiture, in all prabability, took the Hint from Martial, 
who ſays of a — of his Time, that all the Jeſts, 
all the Pleaſantry, and all the Diverſions of the Stage 
yere bury'd with him, This is exactly like IMMartal 
and the {:aliany Poets, of whom their Father, Petrarch, 
ſpcaking of the Death of his viſionary Miſtreſs, Laura, 


ſays, 


Nel tuo partir, parti del mondo amore 
E corteſia. 


When foe departed, gentle Love 
And Courteſy departed with her, 


All alike falſe. The Graces, the Muſes, the Smile 
the Joys, the Jeſts, live ſtill, as well as Love = 
Courtety, notwithſtanding the Pocts bury'd them in Epi- 
taphs. The Poet who wrote that for YVaiture's Tomb 


wrote another for Scarron's, which is very pretty: 


Deliciæ 
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Deliciz procerum, tota notiſſimus aula 
Venerat ad Stygias Scaro facetus aquas. 
Solvuntur riſu mœſtiſſima turba filentum. 
Hic Jocus & Luſus; hic lacrumant Veneres, 


When Scarron tent to other World, 

The Dead there at his coming laughit; 
But ſince his Death the Sports and Smiles 
Do nothing in this Mord but weep. 


T1r1s Thought, taken according to the Divinity of 
Parnaſſus, is natural, as it is extremely delicate. I was 
a little ſurpriz'd to meet with an Inſtance of Refine- 
ment and Subtlety in a Thought of St. Auſtix's ; for 
having not read much of the Fathers, I always took it 
for granted that there was nothing in their Writings but 
Piety and Simplicity; whereas the Paſſage Pere Bou- 


hours cites out of St. Auſtin's Confeſſion, is as ſubtle 


and affected as any we have met with in Martial or the 
Tralian Poets. He is ſpeaking of the Death of a Friend 
whom he dearly lov'd ; and having faid he wonder'd how 
other Mortals could live, fince the Man he had lov'd as 


2 @ Perſon who was not to die, was dead; and he won- 


der'd ſtill more that he liv'd himſelf, his Friend, who 
was another himſelf, being dead: He adds, *T'was 


very well ſaid of my Friend, that he was my other 


« Half; for I felt that my Soul and his was but one 
Soul in two Bodies; and on his Account it is that I 
e abhor Life; becauſe I would not live by halves. On 
© the ſame Account alſo it is that I fear'd to die, left 
© he, whom I lov'd ſo well, ſhould entirely die.” Ideo 
mil Horrori etat vita, quia nolebam dimidius vivere 
& tdeo forte mori metuebam, ne totus ille moreretur, 
quent multum amaveram. I ſhould as ſoon have thought 
that St. Auſtin could have danc'd a Jigg, as that he 
could have had ſo much Subtlety and Refinement in a 
Sentiment. Father Bouhours ſeems to believe he bor- 
row'd part of it from Horace, where he calls Virgil the 
Half o bis Soul : : 


Et ſerves animæ dimidium meæ. 
Dryden has tranſlated it, 

And ſave the better Part of me 

From perifhing with him at &. 


Horace, 
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Horace, in another Place, gave St. Auſtin a Hint for 
Part of his Thought, where he ſays to Mæcenas: | 


Ah, te meæ fi partem animæ rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera? 

Nec carus æque, nec ſuperſtes 

Integer. | 

Mf cruel Death ſhould force you from me, 
Zou, who are one Part of my Soul; 
How ſnould I with the other live, 

Not Jou'd as now, and not entire ? 


Sr.. Auſtin has ſpoilt this Thought of Horace by re- 


fining upon it; but ſometimes a Thought may be im- 


* with Refinement, as that of Horace where he 
ays, 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. 

Care akeays rides behind him. 


Which Holleau has very well improv'd without Subtle. 
ty, in his Epiſtle to Monſ. de Gullleragues: 


Un fou rempli d'erreurs que le trouble accompagne, 
Et malade à Ja ville ainſi qu'a la campagne, 

En vain monte a cheval pour tromper fon ennui; 
Le chagrin monte en croupe, & galope avec lui. 


In vain a mad Man, full of Errors, ſpuns 
The Care that follows him where-eer he runs. 
In Town tis «with him, in the lonely Shade 
His Heart's ſtill fick, and loaded is his Head: 
In vain he 12 his Horſe Relief would find; 
Care mounts as faſt as he, and rides behind. 


TE French Critick thinks the French has ſome. 
thing in it more lively and beautiful than the Latin. 
But Horace, in another Place, makes Care embark with 
the Scamen, and run after Horſemen faſter than Stags 


or Winds; which laſt Thought he ſays is full of Viva» 


city: 
Scandit æratas vitioſa naves 
Cura: Nec turmas equitum relinquit 
Ocyor cervis, & agente nimbos 
Ocyor Euro. | 


Thus 
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Thus render'd into Engliſh by Mr. John Hug bes: 


But 1 far is execrable Care 8 
Than Stags, or Winds, that thro' the Skies 

Thick driving Snows, and gather'd Tempeſts bear, 

. Purſuing Care the ailing Ship out ies. 

Climbs the tall Veſſels painted Sides, 
Nor leaves arm'd Squadrons in the Field; 

But «with the marching Horſemen rides, | 
And drvells alike in Courts and Camps, and makes 

(all Places yield. 


FE w Authors are capable of improving a Thought of 
the Antients ; their Sentiments have that Height of Per- 
ſection, that there's no Room left for adding any Thing 
yet ſome were of Opinion in France, that Maynard had 
1mprov'd a Thought of Lucau's, in the ninth Book, on 

C:rnelia's Mourning for the Death of Pompey. 


Perfruitur lacrymis, & amat pro conjuge luctum. 


Still æith freſp Tears the living Grief <vou'd feed, 
And fondly loves it in her Husband's Stead. 4 
owe. 


Maynard turns it thus, on a Father's mourning for the 
Death of his Daughter. 


Qui me conſole, excite ma colere, 

Et le repos eſt un bien que je crains : 

Mon deuil me plaiſt, & me doit toijours plaire; 
Il me tient lieu de celle que je plains. 


Who comforts me, my Wrath excites 
ear from Reſt to find Relief; 
In Greef alone my Soul delights, 
And akeays ſfhou'd delight in Grief. 
For Her, alas! who now is dead, 
Aly living Grief muſt ſtand in Stead. 


BOUHOUR S ſays he has not improv'd, but only 
tranſlated, or paraphras'd it, without adding any Thing 
new; and juſtly obſerves, that it is very difficult to 
heighten the Beauty of a Thought which was beautiful 
before; as Ari/orle tells us that antient Author did who 
improv'd the Saying of another, Fair Perſons carry 
Letters of Recommendation in their Foreheads. Thus 
choſe Letters are written uith Nature's on Hand, and 
are legible in all Nations. Tis dangerous to endeavour 

to 
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to have more Wit than thoſe that have moſt. This 

leads directly to Refinement, unleſs great Care be 

| | taken: But thoſe Wits that ſubtilize, need only follow 

11 their Genius to take Flight, and loſe themſelves in 
1 
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ſufficient Inſtances of this Vice in our Language : 'The 
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14 Latter, as has been hinted, copy'd the Former in his * 
198 Faults ; and it ſeems ſtrange to me, that after Sucklin 1 
1 and Waller had written, whoſe Genius's were ſo fine an in 
1 juſt, Mr. Cozetey ſhould imitate Dr. Donne; in whom N 
\' there's hardly any Thing that's agreeable, or one Stroke ar 

| 1 which has any Likeneſs to Nature: Two or three Ex- 1 
1 amples will ſerve to ſhew his Manner; as this of his tl 
| ö | falling in Love. 4-4 8 
Wit it | g 

| 1 Love ſwallows us but never chaæus, | b 
4 M1 By him, as by Chain-Shot, <vhole Ranks do dye, tc 
444" He is the Tyrant Pike, and we the Frye, v 
1518 Jf tere not ſo what did become fi 
1% ö Of my Heart when I firſt ſaw Thee? 1 
i I brought a Heart into the Room, 0 


But from the Room I carry'd none with me, 
If it had gone to Thee I know, 

Mine <vou'd have taught thine Heart to ſpow 
More Pity unto me. But Love alas! 
Alt one firſt Blow did ſhiver it as Glaſs. 


Br what follows is ſtill more extraordinary. Tis 
on Love too, the moſt natural Subje& which can bg 
thought of. 


Our two Souls therefore which are one, 

Though I muſt go, indure not yet 

A Breach, but an Expanſion, 

Like Gold to airy T hinneſs beat. 

Tf they be tævo, they are to ſo, 

As ſti F tein 3 are tabo, 

Thy Soul, the fixt Foot, makes no ſpew 
To move, but doth if t'other do. 

And tho it in the Center ſit, | 

Tet hen the other far doth rome, 

I leans and heatkens after it, 

And grows croct as that comes Home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who miſt 

Like F other Foot, obliquely run, 


Thy 
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Thy Firmneſs makes my Circle juſt, 
And makes me end where I begun. 


Wu Ar Woman's Heart in the World could ſtand out 
againſt ſach an Attack as this, after ſhe once underſtood 
how to handle a Pair of Compaſſes ? Both Donne and 
Cowley were Men of Learning, and muſt conſequently 
have read the Antients over and over. They could ne- 
yer learn this from them, but owe all the Extravagance 
in it to their own Genius's. I have elſewhere taken 
Notice of Zoileau's imitating the Wits of antient Greece 
and Rome in his Writings, and paraphraſing upon their 
Thoughts, without pretending to make them better 
than he found them. Tis very well if he preſerves the 
Spirit that was in the Greek and Latin in his own Lan- 

nage; and this he does very often, as may be ſeen 
by the Citations out of the antient Authors, in the lat» 
tcr Editions of his Works, compar'd with his Verſes 
which are taken from them. He ſometimes borrows 
from Virgil's moſt ſerious Poems, what he makes uſe of 
in his Satyrs; as particularly this Paſſage in the Fourth 
of the Æneis. 


Nec tibi Diva parens, generis nec Dardanus Audtor, 
Perfide ſed Buris genuit te cantibus harrens 
Caucaſus. Hyrcanæque admorunt Ubera Tigres. 


Non ton Pere a Paris, ne fut point Boulanger 
Et tu n' es point du ſang de Gervais Horloger : 
Ta Mere ne fut point la Maitreſſe d'un Coche, 
Caucaſe dans ſes flancs, te forma d'un Rochè: 
Une Tigreſſe affreuſe, en quelque Antre ecartè 
Te fit, avec ſon laict, ſuccer fa Cruautè. 


Thy Father never was a Paris Baker, 
Nor Thou the Blood of Gervais the Clock-maker z 
T hy Mother never was a Coachman's Bride, 
Form'd of a Rock in Caucaſus's Side, 
Or a Fell 71 in ſome horrid Cave, 
T hee with her Milk, her cruel Nature gave. 


' $1n John Denham tranſlates Virgil thus, and, I 
think, better than Dryden. 


Thy Mother was uo Goddeſs, nor thy Stock 
From Dardanus, but #n ſome horrid Rock, 
7 — W 3 5 2 Ti _— ens 
nd with their nian 7 ygers fed. 
N - STRADA, 
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STRADA, in his Wars of Flanders, after having 
told us, that the Cannon carried away the Legs o 
ſome of the Soldiers, the Heads of others, and Arms and 
Shoulders in Abundance ; that their Members ſo carry'd 
away wounded their Companions which were dying, as 
one may ſay, by the Hands of their own People and 
their Friends: He adds, Dimidiato corpore pugnabant, 
ſibi ſuperſtites; ac perempte pu ultores, ſome were 
cut in two by Chain-Shot, and t with half their Bo- 
dis; and thus out-hving themſelves, revenged that 
Part of their Bodies which they had loft. Suk a De- 
ſcription as this is hardly ſufferable in the Amadis's, and 
Don © uixot's, and is ſcandalous in ſerious Hiſtory ; How 
nuch wore natural is that of MWiddriygron in Chevy 
Chace, whom the Poet allows to be | 


| — In doleful Dumps, | 
Tet wwhen his Legs were both cut off, 
He fought upon his Stumps. 


Which he might very well be ſuppos'd to do, allowing 
him a little of the Courage of the Saraten in T4, who 
threaten'd the Chriſtians after he was dead; 


E morto anco minaccia. 


Bor for one half of a Body to fight after the other is 
loft, and to revenge the Loſs of it, is not Subtlety pro- 
perly, but Nonſenſe ; and hardly worth Criticiſm, were 
it not for the Character of the Author. Of the many 
fine Things in the Ballad of Chevy Chace, I wonder this 
ſhould be omitted by the Author of Speffaror, NO. 50. 
which is a Comment upon it; and he endeavours to 
ſhew how the Old Engliſh Poet has refin'd upon the 
Latin, even the Prince of the Latin Poets, in Earl 
Douglas's laſt Words, and other Places; 


Lord Piercy ſees my Fall. 


The Spefator acknowledges that Turnus does not dye 
in ſo Heroick a Manner. 


Viciſti & Victum 


Auſonii videre. 


T he Latian Chief's have ſeen me beg my Life 
T hine is the Conqueſt: / eh: 


And 
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And again, pede = 


The Child may rue that is unborn 
The Hunting of that Day. 


As in Horace, 
Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus.—— 


Bu r, after all, I am apt to believe that the Old Fng- 
liſp Poet took his Thoughts from Nature only, and as 
they were born of the Subject, Virgil being little ſtu- 
died, and leſs imitated at the Time he wrote, which 
was in that of Chaucer, or not long after. 

Ir has been more than once remark'd, that 74% is 
very apt to go too far in his Way of Thinking, as he docs 
where Tancred ſays to his Hand, 


Paſſa pur queſto petto, e fieri ſcempi 
Col ferro tuo crudel fa del mio core: 
Ma forſe uſata a fatti atroci & empi 
Stimi pietà dar morte al mio dolore. 


Thus very well renderd by Fairfax. 


Pierce through this Boſom, and my cruel Heart 
In Pieces cleave, break ev'ry String and Vein ; 
But T hou to Slaughters vile which uſed Art, 

T hinkſt it avere Pity thus toeaſe my Pain. 


Or the ſame Kind is 7a/ſo's Thought upon Tu- 
cred's Suppofition that Clorinda's Body might be devour'd 
by wild Beaſts 


Honorata per me tomba, e felice 
Ovunque fia, s'eſſer con lor mi lice. 


Fairfax again, 


5 | 
But if ſome Beaſt did from the Hills deſcend, 
And Sow _ Boxwels made his Fog 
Let that fell Monſter me in Pieces rend, 
And deep entomb me in his hollow 77 * 
For where ſhe bury'd is, there ſpall T have 
A ſtately Tomb, a rich and coſtly Grave. 


As paſſionate as this Thought ſeems to be, there's 
more Subtlety in it than Paſſion ; and Taſſo is full of 
ſuch Sort of Sentiments. In the following one the Re- 
ſinement is ſo viſible, that it cannot eſcape one: He is 

r ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of the Combat between Tancred and Clorinda, 


in which the Combatants gave each other ſuch deep and 
wide Wounds, that if the Soul did not iſſue out at them, 
it was retain'd by Rage. ; 
E ſe la va 

Non eſee, ſdegno tien la al petto unita. 
Fairſax, | 

And if weak Life did in their Boſoms lie, 

They liv'd becauſe they both diſdain'd to die. 
Taſſo has a Thought quite contrary to this; ſpeaking of 
a | hay who, fighting valiantly to the laſt Gaſp, 


was ſo wounded all over, that his Body ſecm'd but one 
Wound : | 


E fatto è il corpo ſuo ſola una piaga. 
After which he ſaid, 

La vita no, mi la virtu ſoſtenta 

Quel cadavero indomito, e feroce. 


*T wes Valour, and not Life ſuſtain'd 
T hat Corpſe untameable and fierce. 


* 


Is ndt all this too fine, and too far fetch'd, as well a 


what was ſaid of a brave Grecian, who dy'd ſtanding 


_ upright. His Body ſtuck full of Arrows at the Battle of 


Marathon, ſtood ere& after he was dead, ſupported by 
thofe Arrows. I'is in a Declamation of Daniel Hein- 
ſius, put into the Mouth of the Father of Callimachus, 


which abounds with lively Strokes; but the Affectation 


in it is exquiſite from the Beginning to the End. 

1 There's Room to doubt, ſays Callimachus's Father, 
* Whether my Son conquer'd in Dying, or dy'd in 
« Conquering. Death did not interrupt his Victory, 
& but ſhe continu'd it: He ſupported all Aſia, and is 
& not fallen. He is dead, but he dy'd erect. Why 
ce didſt thou give him, Nature, ſo heavenly a Mind, or 
& 2 mortal Body? He cou'd not fall, he could not be 
ce conquer d, but was compell'd to dye. He did not 
&* quit his * but his Body quitted him. He is the 
8 drt who yielded to Nature at the ſame Time that he 
* triumph'd over her. He is the firſt whom Death has 
„not overthrown ; who gave Proofs of his Valour after 


* he was dead; and by his Death, extended the Glory 


and 
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« and Duration of his Life. I know not whether I ought to 
« demand a Mauſoleum tor him, or to refuſe it. Wou'd 
« to Heaven, Callimachus, thou couldſt talk after th 

« Death, as well as thou couldſt conquer! Then would 

« thou doubrleſs expreſs thy ſelf thus : Inſtead of a Mo- 
« nament; Oh Arhenians, I demand that you have me 
« Immortal in your Memory. I ſhould be aſham'd to 
« be buried among the other Dead, ſome of whom fell 
« before they 4's, and none rethain'd- upright after 
« they were ſlain, Whyever you be, do not touch m 

* leatt you be more cruel than the Enemy who all 
„indeed kill me, but cou'd not throw me down, 
nor make me change Place. Let no Body raiſe a 
« Statue for me; this Corpſe is ſufficient : Let none 
prepare a Trophy, this Capel is one. But why, 
« Oh Hands, did you fight no longer? Were you a- 
« fraid it would be thought that you had not fought ? 
« Poſterity will as ſoon believe a dead Man might 
fight, as that he did not fall down”. Sure this 1s 
ſubtilizing with a Witneſs, but the moſt witty, accord- 
ing to Pere Bouhours, that one can meet with; and it 
has charm'd many an ingenious Man, who cou'd not 
take any Thing to be Witty, that was only Natural : Such 
an one muſt be delighted beyond Meaſure with ſuch a 
Chain of Paradoxes, and to ſee Truth and Falſhood fo 
many Ways confounded. We have been taught by the 
learned Jeſuit, that the Anthologia, a Collection of 
Greek Epigrams, has as much Simplicity and Naivety 
in it, as any Collection whatever. I had forgot what 
Mr. Dryden had ſaid of it in the Preface to „ N 
but I have in ſeveral Places remembred, that he fre- 
quently offends himſelf, againſt Simplicity, and moſt of 
all in his Tragedies, which ought to be the Reverſe 
of Affectation. I find now that he was not ſo well 
taught in the Vices of Eloquence, as the French were 
by Bouhours ; and was not ſenſible that Natvety and 
Simplicity are the moſt charming of all the Beautics 
which * 45 either Thought or Expreſſion; for as full 
of theſe Beauties as is the Ant hologia, he aſſures us, tis 
one of the worſt Books of Poctry which was ever pub- 
Iiſh'd. Having confeſs'd that 7afſo is full of Points of 
Epigrams and Witticiſms, and ought to forfeit his Cha- 
racter as an Heroick Poet on that Account; he condemns 
all who were guilty of the = Fault, 70 be turn d down 


VS 
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From Homer to the Anthologia, from Virgil 70 Martial w 
and Owen's Epigrams, and from Spencer to Fleckno; 
that is, from the top to the bottom of all Poetry. It 
muſt be own'd, that the learned Jeſuit allows there are 
ſeveral Poems in that Collection, wherein one finds too 
much Subtlety and Refinement ; but I am fatisfy'd that 
was not the Fault which ſunk them ſo in Mr. Drydey's 

Judgment. If the Refinement and Subtlety had been 
what he took Offence at, the Simplicity and Naive 
muſt have pleas'd him, and he wou'd not have 2 
the Aus hologia at the very Bottom of all Poetry. I can't 
ſay I was ſorry to meet with ſuch a Confirmation of the 

Opinion I had of the Liberty he gave himſelf in Think- 

3 


e 


oy 


ing, but I was ſorry ſo fine a Genius ſhould have been 
o lutle careful to correct it. 
. BOU HOURS confines the Refinement and Sub- 
tlety of the Authors of the Anthologia chiefly to Phyſi- 
clans and Miſers. The Latter can hardly be dealt with 
too roughly, the Vice is ſo deteſtable, as it is an Enemy 
to Society, that one can hardly hel pony of them 
without Indignation, which will of Courſe — e one ſay 
too much. But as it is the Abuſe of Phyfick only, 
which has expos'd Phyſicians to the Raillery of the 
Poets, ſo when they ſubtilize too much in it, they are 
to be condemned. As where *tis ſaid in the Ant hologia, 
that a Man, who before was in a good State of Health, 
dy'd ſuddenly, upon dreaming only that he had ſeen 
the Phyfician Hermocrates. That was going too far, it 
.cou'd not kill him te dream that he ſaw him, whatever 
it might have done to have really ſeen him. A cove- 
tous Man hang'd himſelf for dreaming that he had ſpent 
ſome Money. There was no great Loſs of him indeed, 
and if all the Miſers we know had the ſame Dreams 
with the ſame Effects, we need not go into Mourning 
about it. That other covetous Man who wou'd not hang 
himſelf, becauſe the Rope was too dear, is much more 
+ reaſonable, for it was not a Dream. 

Tux poor Man and the Miſer, in Horace, talk more 
in Reaſon and Nature, according to their different Cha- 
racters. The poor Man is in 7+ wks and wants a Rope 

to hang himſclt, but he has not Money to buy it. 
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Cum deerit egenti Æs, laguei pretium. 
| The 
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The Miſer being fick, and wanting a Cordial, which 
would have coft three Pence, cries out, 


Eheu ! quid refert Morbo aut furtis pereammne 

Rapinis. | 

Wretch that I am, what matters if I periſh 
_ By Sickneſs, or The Rapine of theſe Robbers. 


No Subject has given more Occafion to the Poets and 
Makers of Romances, to ſubtilize and refine in their Way 
of Thinking, than the Eyes of their Heroines; They 
have ſaid all the filly Things which could come into 
their Imaginations; and that too when they talk'd ſe- 
riouſly. A Spaniſp Poet in Praiſe of black Eyes, ſays, 
they were in Mourning for thoſe they had kill'd. If I 
do not differ from Father Bouhours in any Thing, it 
wou'd be in this, which ſeems to me to be Nonſenſe, 
and not Subtlety; as I ſaid on another Occaſion. 


Inos ojos negros vi 
Y dixe los viendo negros: 
O40s cargados de luto 

Sin duda que tienen muertos. 


And for grey Eyes, they are cloth'd in Grey, as Chil- 
dren at Funerals. 


Como ninos de intiero | 
De azul ſe viſten. 3 


How whimfical and fooliſh is this? And that of a- 
nother Spaniſh Poet, who having an Enemy which he 
wanted to get rid of, asks a Lady to lend him her Eycs 
to kill him. 


Mes dame tus ojos 
Por una noche; 
Porque quiero con ellos 
Matar un hombre. 


In a Book entitled, L'Hiſtoire des Grands Viſirs, 
the Author ſays, the Eyes of the Sultana were o 
bright and lively, that one cou'd not tell what Colour 
they were of. And in another, call d the Conguiſto di 
Granato, the Eyes of Elvira are ſaid to have ſo much 
Fire and Luſtre, that the Stars themſelves are beautiful 
only in as much as they reſemble them. 


2 2 © Occhi, 
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Occhi, appo cui tanto ſoft belle, 
Quanto i a lor ſono le ſtelle. 


Eyes are generally compar'd to Stars, and have ſo much 
the more Beauty, by how much they reſemble them: 
But here the Stars are not beautiful, but in Proportion, 
as they reſemble the Eyes of the Princeſs of Granada. 
The ſame Thought, as extravagant as it is, may be found 
in Teſti, and almoſt in the ſame Terms. 


Adorerò nel ſole e nelle ſtelle 

Gli occhi, che del mio cor ſono il focile : 
© wello e vago dirs, queſte ſon belle; 

Sol perche havran ſembianza a voi ſimile. 


HERrE's a Robbery committed on Teſti, but the Rea- 
der thinking to have got a Diamond, finds a Piece of 
Glaſs only. Mr. Rove, in the Ainbitious Step-Mother, 
gocs as far as any of them upon Eyes. 


T hy Eyes <obich cou'd the Sun's bright Beams decay, 
Might ſhine for him, and bleſs the World with Day. 


Lord Rocheſter, in Valentinian, makes them to be Fire 
and Water at the ſame Time. 


Who knows how Eloquent theſe Eyes may prove, 
Begging in Floods of Tears, and Flames of Love. ' 


See in his Theodoſius, 
As fair as Winter-Star, or Summer's Setting-Sun. 


Ma. Maller thinks ſometimes like Teſti and the Spa- 
niſh Poet, in his Verſes to the Lady Carliſie in Mourn- 
ing. ; | 

When from black Clouds no Part of Sky is clear, 

But juft ſo much as Jet's the Sun appear ; 


Henven then wou'd ſeem thy Image, and reflect 
T hoſe ſable Veſtments, and that bright Aſpect. 


Ir has been already obſerv'd, that Chriſtian Poets, 
when they make bold with Heathen Deities, do not 
concern Religion in it, for that they do not believe their 
Exiſtence, ſo much as even the Viſions of a Dream: 


| And therefore Mr. Haller's Gallantry has no Impiety 


in it, when he is ſpeaking of Sacharifa's Eyes as ſhe 


iy allcep. 
| I More 
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More proud than Pheebus of his Throne of Gold, 
Is the ſoft God thoſe ſofter Limbs to hold; 

Nor wwou'd exchange <vith Jove to hide the Skies 
In darkning Clouds, the Pow'y to cloſe thoſe Eyes. 


Nor is there too much Subtlety or Refinement where he 
ſpeiks of Queen Heurietta Maria: 


So happy 'tis you move in ſuch a Sphere, 

As your high Majeſty «vith awful Fear, 

In humane Breaſts might qualify that Fire, 
IWhich, kindled by thoſe Eyes, had flamed higher 
Than when the ſcorched World like Hazard run, 
By the Approach of the ill. guided Sun. 


But I am afraid the ſame gallant Poet has over-ſhot him- 
ſelf in the following Thought on the ſame Subject. He 
addreſſes himſelf to the Sun: 


Say, Phoebus, ſtay, 

The World to which you fly ſo faſt, 
Conveying Day 

From us to them, can pay your Haſte 

With no ſuch Object, and ſalute your Riſe 

With no ſuch Wonder as de Mornay's Eyes. 


So far the Gallantry of it may make the Thoughs 
paſſable; but the next Stanza is what Father Zourours 
calls Refinement and Subtlety: 


Mell does this prove 
The Error of thoſe antique Books, 
Which made you move 
About the World ; her charming Looks 
Wou'd fix your Beams, and make it even Day, 
Did not the rowling Earth ſnatch her away. 


Hz is the Copernican Syſtem prov'd by the Poſition 


of the Lady's two bright Eyes; and ſure every one will 


eaſily perceive that this is over-doing it. Teſte, the Tra- 
lian Poet juſt nam'd, ſays of a young Rog of Majorca, 
taken by an Algerine Pirate, and plac'd by him as a 
Labourer in his Garden by the Sea Side: 


E più de gl' occhi al lampo 
Ch' all' opre della man fiorir fa il campo. 


2 3 The 


„ Farnrr ZBouhours tells us, that theſe Thou 
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The Brightneſs of the Gard ners Eyes, 
More helps the Flowers and Plants to riſe, 
Than the Labour of his Hands. 


Tux Author of the New Idylls in French, thinks like 
Teſts : 


Les beaux yeux de Nais d'un ſeul de leurs rayons 
Rendent aux fleurs Veclat, la verdure aux gazons. 


A Look of Nais's bright Eyes will make 
Their Beauty Flowers, and Grafs its Greenneſs take. 


Tux Eyes of another Shepherdeſs are not confin'd to 
the ſetting Hearts on fire : | pr 


Ils briſent Pherbe encor, mettent les fleurs en poudre, 
Brillent comme un e&clair, & brülent comme un 


(foudre, 


T hey ſcorch the Graſs, the Flowers to Powder turn, 
Like Lightning glare, and like the Thunder burn, 


| "houghts, 
though frivolous and overſtrain'd, are not ſo ſubtle as 
the Spaniſh Poet, Gratian, on Elvira's Eyes; and, be- 
fides, are not ſo blamable in an Idyll, or iu, as in 
an Heroick Poem. We will therefore look on the fol- 
owing Verſes, written on a Garden in the North, ta 


of the Eclogue or Idyll Kind: 


What Charm is this, that in the midſt of Snow, 
Of Storms and Blaſts, the nobleſt Fruits do grow !: 
Melons on Beds of Ice are taught to bear, | 
And Strangers to the Sun, yet ripen here. 

On frozen Ground the ſwifreſt Flowers ariſe, 
Unſeen by any Light but Flavia's Eyes; 
Where &er ſhe treads, beneath the Charmer's Feet 
The Roſe, the Feſmin, and the Lillies meet; 
Where &er ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden Birth 
Adorns the Trees, and fruttifies the Barth. 


IIEAvx to the Reader to determine, whether there 
is not as much Subtlety in theſe Verſes as in Teſti's of 
the young Knight of Majorca, or Gratian of Elvira's 
Eyes. As to the Point, whether Subtlety is a Vice in 
Sentiments, I ſhall not undertake it; Father Bouhours 

has prov'd that it is; and then this Thought of the 


2 Northern 


ne 


guage, which may vie, for Elegance and Beauty, with 


' rations, where nothing is juſt but what is ſimple and na- 4 


 ferves, when in reading a Spaniſp Hiſtorian's Deſcrip- 
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Northern Lady is infected with it. However, this does 
not hinder the Poem's being a charming one. Indeed, 
tis not for want of Wit that Poets refine and ſubtiliſe 
thoſe that do it have rather too much than too little; — 
what is ſaid of this Beauty of the North, in the next 
Verſes, is a Proof of it: 18 


In midſt of Mountains, and unfruitful Ground, 
As rich an Eden as the firſt is found. | 

In this new TR ſpe reigns in State, 

With ſovereign Pride, diſdainful of a Mate; 

Like the firſt Charmer fair, but not fo frail, 
Againſt whoſe Virtue all Temptations fail: 
Beneath tay Beams that ſcorch us from her Eyes, 
Her ſnowy Boſom ſtill unmelted lies. 

Love from her Lips 98 all his Odours round, 
But bears on Ice, and ſprings from frozen Ground. 
S cold the Clime that can ſuch Wonders bear, 


The Garden ſeems an Emblem of the Fair, 


Equally gallant and beautiful; and it is with Pride, as - 
I am an Engliſhman, that I quote Verſes in our Lan- 


any ancient and foreign. I do not quote ſuch as have 
any Blemiſh of Thought, in Diſparagement of the 
Merit of the Author, but to ſhew the Unhappineſs of 
our greateſt Genius's, in not cultivating their Judgment 
as much as their Wit. We may very well believe that 
ſome of them knew better; but obſerving that the Ge- 
nerality of Readers, 


Both the great Vulgar and the Small, | 


took Things in the Lump, and made no Diſtinction in 
the Way of Thinking ; they fell in with the popular i 
— and, if they pleas d, did not matter on what 6 

erms. | 

Ir ſuch Subtlety is not tolerable in Love Verſes, 
which may be as wanton as confiſts with Decency and 
Innocence, how muſt it look in Hiſtory, than which no- 
thing ſhould be more grave, except the Charges of our 
Judges? It muſt needs be ridiculous in all ſerious Nar- 


tural, Who can help laughing, as Pere Bouhours ob- 


tion of the Queen of Spain's Entry into Madrid, he 
4 4 meets 
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meets with this Paſſage: Tha 1 Mageſtad, tan bella 
ue ſolo ſe excedia a ſi miſma; dando con la ſerentdad de 

u 51 vida a los prados, y vigar a las plantas. "Twas 

in the Month of January that the — made her 
Entry; and there was ſo much Serenity in her Coun- 
tenance as gave Life to the Meadows and Strength 
to the Plants. We Engliſh have not the Vivacity 
of the Spaniſh and Italian Hiſtorians, or we ſhould 
have had enough of ſuch Sentiments as theſe in two or 
three Jate Hiſtories. The Authors have ſhewn their 
good Will to Amplification and Exaggeration, which 
are the Refinement and Subtlety of Hiſtory, I will not 
ſay there is —_—_— in what Archdeacon Echard ſays 
was {aid by Archbiſhop Uſher to the King, on the Exe- 
cution of the Earl of Strafford : I have ſeen many die, 
but never ſaw ſo <ohite a Soul return to its Maker. It 
to {ce a Soul, and to diſtinguiſh the Colour of it, is not 
ſubtiliſing, Pere Bouhours has given us no Inſtances of 
it. Of this Kind is what the fame Hiſtorian tells us by 
Archbi ſliop Zaud, on the ſame Earl's Sufferings : His 
man . were ogg to the publick Envy of the 
Nobility, and his ſerving a mild and gracious Prince, 
a knew not how to be made great. I am willing to 
be a little the longer on this Article, becauſe it lets us 
into the Character of our late Hiſtories more than any 
thing. We remember how Father Bouhborurs fell upon 
Tacitus for ſubtiliſing, that is, making Gueſles at the 
Springs of Action, farther than was warranted by the 
Actions themſelves. Thus Mr. Fchard on the Earl of 
Straford ſtill: “ Thus fell the tall Cedar of the Wood, 
the greateſt Subject in Power, not leſs in Wiſdom, 
4 and little leſs in Fortune, at that Time, in the three 
« Kingdoms ; who could well remember the Time 
© when he led the People, who afterwards purſu'd him 
* to his Ruin. His Authority and Station may be com- 
« par'd to the earthy Mounds, or Sea-Banks, which be- 
„ing _ away by a Storm, leave all the Inland to be 
„ drown'd by popular Tumult. He was ſo formidable 
« to the Scorch, that he fell a Sacrifice more to their 
& Fear than to their Revenge.” If there's any Subtlety 
Iike this in all Tacitus, I muſt look out for ſome better 
Critick than Bouhours to be my Inſtructor. That 
Jearned Jeſuit would not allow Tacitus to be an excellent 
Hiſtorian, purely on account of his refining and _ 
ng; 
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lifing ; and if we allow our late Hiſtorians to be excel- 
lent, it muſt be chigfly on that very Account; for I dare 
ſay there is not one Character in any of their Hiſtories 
which is not made up of Subtlety and Refinement, I 
might extend the Inſtance of the Earl of Srrafford out 
of Echard ; but what is ſaid is more than ſurficient to 
explain Father Bouhours's Leſſon. In the Memorials 
left us by Whitlock, Ruſbuort h, and others, we meet 
with plain Facts; and by thoſe Facts it a pears that 
twas the Grievances of King Charles the Firſt's Govern- 
ment which rais'd thoſe Diſcontents that ended in a 
Civil War: The Subtiliſers tell us No. And when 
they come to particular Perſons we have other Reaſons 
for their Diſcontentment. As of the Earl of Bedford: 
He «eas a wiſe Man, and of a large Fortune; and only 
deſizn'd to advance himſelf and his Friends at Court. Of 
the Lord Say : No Man valued himſelf more on his Fa- 
mily, or had greater Ambition to advance it. He had 
great Parts, and much convers'd «ith Books ; but from 


His Infancy had ſuck'd in an — Malice againſt 


the Church. He was a profeſs'd Enemy to the moſt emi- 
nent Churchmen ; and got great Credit by being com- 


mitted to Priſon at York. Of the Lord Kimbolton- 


Having marry'd the Earl of Warwick's Daughter, he 
totally eſtrang'd himſelf from Court, and clos d in with 
the Lord Say. His Father adopted him into the Puri- 
tan Party, and enter'd the other Son into the Popijh 
Religion ; ſo that one might never fail of an Intereſt in 
Times of Extremity. His Generoſity caus'd him to live 
above the narrow Allowance made him by his vary 
Father, «cho often bewail'd his Son's being engag d in 
the Fraternity of the new Reformers ; yet at this time 
he found the Benefit of being ſcreen'd by his ſole Intereſt, 
from that Infirmity which run through his whole Life, 
of refuſing nothing that æuas given him. T here eas no 
Man a greater Confident of the Diſcontented Part 

than he; and none to «whom the whole Maſs of their 


Deſigns, as crell thoſe in Embrio as thoſe in full Form, 


was more entirely communicated. ** The Earl of Bed- 

% ford, the Lord Viſcount S, and the Lord Kimbol- 

fon, ſays Mr. Echard after the Earl of Clarendon, were 

* the principal Agents in the Houſe of Peers. Th 

« were chiefly rely'd on, and without Reſerve truſted 

© by thoſe who were to manage all in the —_— of 
| 40 & 
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Commons; and to raiſe that Spirit, which upon all 

«+ .Occafions was to inflame the Lorgs, or might by any 

© Means increaſe their Party. By their Artifices and 

% Application to the popular Humour of the Earl of 

« Effex, they prevail'd and got full Poſſeſſion of him.” 

The Author of theſe ſubtle Reflections makes himſelf 

not only acquainted: with the very Souls of the Earl of 

Bedford, and the Lords Say and Kimbolton, fo deeply 

as to have ſcen the Embrio as well as the Birth of their 

Deſigns. He ſaw their Commiſſion from the Leaders 

of the Houſe of Commons, that it was without Reſerve. 

He was intimate with the Spirit which thoſe Leaders 

rais d in the Lower Houſe of Parliament; and knew 

that they did not apply to the Earl of Eſex as a power- 

ful Lord and a good Soldier, but as he was a vain Man 

and lov'd Popularity. So far is this Refinement carry'd, 

that the Hiſtorian tells us, he had never been a Soldier 

had not K ing James put Hardſhips upon him, in favour 

of Car, Earl of Somer/er, which occation'd his going to 

Holland to learn the Uſe of Arms. Can any thing be 

more refin'd and ſubtle, or, rather, more extravagant 

and incredible? Did the Earl of Er foreſce there 

would be a Civil War in King Zames's pacifick Reign? 

Somerſet died before that King ; and it was four Years 

after he was dead that the Earl of Effex accompany'd 

Sir Horatio Vere into the Palatinate, to join thoſe 

who are called the Bohemian Rebels in Mr. Echard's b 

Hiſtory, p. 396. and who were indeed the faithful Sub- . 

jets of our preſent moſt gracious Sovereign's Royal ; 

Great-Grandfather. Add to this, that the Earl of | 

Efex, at his Return to England, was well with the 

Court, and intruſted by King Charles I. with the Com- 

mand of his Army againſt the Scors, in which Service 

he behav'd ſo well, that the Archdeacon ſpeaks much in 

Praiſe of his Fidelity, p. 473. He had committed no 

falſe Step, either in Council or Action; was diſcharged 

in the Crowd without Ceremony, and refus'd the Ranger- 

ſip of Needwood-Forreſt, which lying at his Door 
 would-have infinitely gratify'd him. Yet when after- 

wards he accepted of a Commiſſion from the two Houſes 

of Parliament, to be their General, the Archdeacon, 
or the Hiftorian from whom he borrows it, tells us that 

he went to Holland to learn the Art of War, on purpoſe 

to requite the Indignity offer d him by Car, Earl of © 

8 | Somerſet, . 
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Somerſet, in ridding him of a very ill Wife. The 
Truth is, the Earl of Ex, his Father and Grgnd- 
father, Paternal and Maternal, were what they. call'd 
Puritans ; and he was bred up in the generous Prin- 
ciples of Engliſ Liberty, Spiritual and Temporal, 
which naturally drew him in to take Part with thoſe Per- 
ſons who aſſerted it. Thus the Subtlety and Refine- 
ment in Echard's Hiſtory, or the Hiſtory from whence 
he took it, is at once both falſe in Fact and in Senti- 
ment; and nothing would be more eaſy than to fill 
Volumes with the hke Obſervations out of our late Hi- 
ſtories. It will, indeed, be commonly found, that Hi- 
ſtorians, who ſubtiliſe ſo upon Sentiments, are no more 
careful of the Truth of their Facts, than of the Simpli- 
city of their Thought and Expreſſion ; they are for 
ſhining every where, and pleaſing the Side they are 
lifted in, who will give them in return all the Vogue 
they can. This Obſervation bad been more à propos in 
another Work ; but is not here an unpardonable Di- 
greſſion, conſidering Father Bouhours is ſo ſevere upon 
Tacitus, for ſaying only, Auguſtus preferred Tiberius 70 
Agrippa and Coane for his Glory's Sake only, &c. 
as before cited. He would not allow of Tacitus's diving 
deeper into the Boſom of Auguſtus than he was permit- 
ted to do by the Courſe of the Events. As Auguſtus 
might have a good Opinion of Tiberius's Valour and 
Policy, or might be prevail'd upon by the Importunity 
of his Wife Livia, Mother to Tiberius, and not by 
a Jealouſy that Agrippa's or Germanicus's Glory would 
eclipſe his own. So the Earl of Er might be in- 
_ clin'd to fall in with the Parliament Party, out of an 

Opinion of the Juſtice of their Cauſe, or through the 
Perſwaſion of his beſt beloved Friends; and not out of 
Vanity, or a popular Humour. This is going beyond 
what the Fact gave occaſion for, and is that vicious Re- 
finement and Subtlety fo much cenſur'd by Pere Bou- 
hours, ſome of which, if the Reader expects to find in 
almoſt every Page of our late Hiſtories, he will not be 
diſappointed. But we mutt go back to the Poets, who 
are moſt guilty of ſabeliang and refining ; The next 
we find committing this Fault is 24% again, in the Six- 
teenth Book of the Gieruſalemme, where Rinaldo and 
Armida are deſcrib'd together in atnorous Dalliance, 
jult before his Friends find him out; he holding a Mir- 
for to her: jor: Deh 
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Del poi che ſdegni me; com'egli & va o, 
Mirrar tu almen poteſſ il N 1 
Ch'el guardo tuo, ch' altrove non è pago, 
Gioirebbe felice in fe rivolto. 
Fairfax, 
And if thou me diſdain'ſt, yet be content, 
At leaſt ſo to behold thy lovely Hue, | 
T hat <ohile thereon thy Looks are fixt and bent, 
Thy happy Eyes themſelves may ſee and view. 
Again, | 
Non può ſpecchio ritrar fi dolce imago: 
Ne in picciol vetro è un paradiſo accolto. 
Speccio t'è degno il cielo, e ne le ſtelle 
Puoi riguardar le tue ſembianze belle. 
Fairfax, 
S rare a Shape no Chriſtal can preſent, 
No Glaſ; contain that Heaven of Beauties true; 


Oh let the Skies thy ætorthy Mirror be, 
And in clear Stars thy Shape and Image ſce. 


Can any thing have leſs Reaſon and Solidity in it? 
But Father Zouborrs thinks the following Thought is 
Refinement in Perfection. Tis at their falling out be- 
fore he leaves her: . 


Tempo fu ch'1o tt chiefi e pace e vita; 
Dolce hor ſaria con morte uſcir di piantt : 
Ma non la chiedo à te; che non è coſa, 


Ch eſſendo dono tuo non ſia odioſa. 


Fairfax, 
Time was, that of thee Love and Life I pray'l ; 
Let Death now end my Love, my Life, my Shame; 
Tet let not thy falſe Hand bereave this Breath; 
For if it were thy Gift, hateful were Death. 


Armida's Reflection is a little too delicate; and yet 
Aſiguel Cervantes, Author of Don Ben's refines upon 
105 where he makes a Man in 

te, ſpeak thus: | | 

Ven muerte tan eſcondida, 

Que no te ſienta venir; 


ſpair, weary of 


Porque 
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Porque el plazer del morir 
No me torne a dar la vida. 


Come quickly, Death, at my Requeſt ; 
But do not Notice of it give, | 
For = J. fhou'd be ſo much pleas d 

To die, as when thou'rt come, to live. 


FarTHer ZBoubours has already given us an Inſtance 
of St. _— Subtlety of Thought; and he further ob- 
ſerves, that the Writers of Picccs of Devotion are not 
free from this Vice in thinking; though one may well 
imagine that ſuch devout Authors are really what the 
French call Faux Devots, Hypocrites. If their Heart 
was engag'd, their Tongue would anſwer to it with 
Plainneſs and Simplicity; and what he inſtances out of 

a Spariſp Prieſt's Works, proves what he had juſt ſaid 
before; that from Delicacy to Refinement, is but a ſhore 
Step; and from Refinement to Nonſenſe a Step ſtill 
ſhorter. The Spaniards Words are: Dios mio ft me 
dieran ſer tambien dios ; no ſe que me hiziera, 6 reuſarly 
porque no tuvieras igual, d aceptarlo por amarte coma 
mereces. * Oh, my God, if I were to be made a God 
« I know not what I ſhould do, whether I ſhould retuſe 
it, that thou may'ſt have no Equal, or accept it to 
« love thee as thou deſerv'ſt to be belov'd.” So ον“A⁴Ws 
might very well think, that ſuch Stuff as this could not 
be the Breathings of the Holy Spirit. Theſe Thoughts are 
what the French term Penſees alambiquezs, Thoughts 
which have paſt through the Limbeck ; bur all Authors 
do not leave them in the Still, when they arc ſubtili- 
ſing, till the Spirit 1s evaporated, as 1s done here. The 
Tralians are fo much given to this Limbecking, that one 
of their Writers compos'd a Treatiſe, Della diſtilatione 
del cervello. And among the French, the great Falzac 
is charg'd with limbecking his Thoughts too much. 
Our learned Jeſuit is of opinion, that it is impoſſible 
to ſubtiliſe in Proſe more than he has done. Of a little 
Wood, that was ſomewhat dark, he ſaid, No more Light 
enter'd into it than was neceſſary for it not to be Night. 
Is not this Refinement ? and this too, of another Writer, 
not much better: They paſs'd by a great Forreſt, the 
% Tops of whoſe Trees were ſo lotty, ſo tufted, and fo 
” clots, that the Sun at Noon-Day gave no more Light 


than was juſt neceflary to guide them through it.“ 
alc 
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Balzac ſeems fond of this Thought, for he has it in 
more Places than one: You read in his Letters, I have 
no more Life than is 72 or me not to be dead. 
And again, The greateſt Part of the Women in France 
have no more Beauty than is necefſary for them not to 
be ugly. I have often been of that Opinion, upon Sight 


of the hand ſomeſt French Women I have met with in 


England; but then I check'd my felt for Partiality to 
my mga Women, and doubted not but the French 
Ladies had their Share of Beauty. I find the French 
Ladies at Paris, and thoſe at London, are much the 
ſame, juſt handſom enough not to be ſaid to be ugly; as 
Balzac, who frequented the Houſes of the greateſt and 


_ faireſt Ladics in France, very freely confeſſes. This 


Way of turning a Thought wou'd not be difagreeable, 
if it was manag'd with Diſcretion, as Yoiture does it in 
his Letter to Cardinal de la Valette; * The Sun ſets: 
« in a blew and gold Cloud, and gives no more Rays 
4 than are neceflary for a {weet and agreeable Light ”. 
There's nothing ſtrain'd in that, but in what follows, 
taken out of a 13 made to Lewis XIV. by a Mem- 
ber of the French Academy, there ſeems to me to be 
more Subtlety than Pere Bouhours admits. *© . The firſt 
« Clap of the Thunders with which you are arm'd, 
« fell upon a proud City, whoſe Pride nothing could 
„humble; — as haughty as ſne was, upon — 
« brav'd the united Efforts of two famous Captains, 
&* ſhe reſiſted you no more than was neceflary for you 
* to take her by Storm“. Of what Metal that Monarch's 
Engines were made when he in Perſon took Tours by 
Storm, is too well known to be explain'd here. The 
learned Critick allows, that a Perſon in great Affliction 
may ſay, ¶ have juſt as much Reaſon as is neceſſary r0 
be ſenſible of my Misfortune ; but it wou'd be Refine- 
ment were it turn'd thus, I have no more Reaſon than 
is neceſſary for me to know that I have none at all. 
Balzac ſays of a little Man, „He never grew bat 
« at his Hair's End: And of himſelt, If the Stone he 
<< was afraid of was a Diamond, or the Philoſopher's 
<« Stone, twou'd be no Eaſe to him in his Diſtemper ”, 
That's moſt certain, but then the Diſtemper has ſo lit- 
tle Relation to the Philoſopher's Stone, or to a Diamond, 
that he has over-ſtrain'd the Thought. Pere Bouhbours 
informs us, that he's full of the like Imaginations, _y 

| refers 
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refers to a Critick on his Work, publiſh'd under the 
Name of Philarchus. — or Dr. Grey-ZBeard, 
is Subtlety all over: Every Thought paſſes through the 
Sill, and many of them are out of Reaſon, and even 
Probability. His Deſign is to render Dr. Harbon ridi- 
culous, by expoſing him under the Character of an ex- 
travagant Pedant; and he needed not have form'd a 
Phantom which never was, and never cou'd be accord- 
ing as he imagines it. The Orator of Cicero, the Prince 

Xenophon, the Courtier of Caſtiglione, are only Ima- 
ginary; but the Imagination is taken from Nature. The 
Orator, the Prince, the Courtier, are painted to the 
Life; and the Great Maſters to whom we owe thoſe 
Pictures, have not gone beyond what's natural in their 
Characters, though they have not carried Things to 
Perfection. We 

5 ALZAC might have painted a perfect Pedant, 
ſuch an one as Wycherley ſaid. of B. M. A Block- 
head with Greek and Latin. He might have made 
him a Fool if he wou'd, by his over-acting the Scholar; 
but his Picture ſhould have been more agreeable to the 
Idea we have of thoſe Viſionaries in Learning. The ſirſt 
Strokes of his Portrait, are what exceed Imagination, 
and are compleatly Subtle. As ſoon as Barbon came 
<« from the Glens where he learnt to argue, he began 
with giving the Lye. in Form, to his Father and Mo- 
ce ther, and to contradict them, even when they were 
of his Opinion, tor fear he ſhould be thought to be 
* of Theirs”. With Pere Bouhours' Leave, it is only 
the Father and the Mother here which makes it ex- 
cced Imagination: Nothing being more common than 
this ſort of Behaviour in thoſe that have learnt the Forms 
of Argument at the College, and throw themſelves too 
raſh into the World. © He fancy'd he ſhould, in every 
„Thing, keep at a Diſtance from Common Senſe, be- 
* cauſe nothing ſhould be ſought after but what is rare. 
The Word Common diſguſted him ſo much with that 

* of Senſe, that he reſolved from thenceforth to have 
no more to do with it“. I cannot help differing in 
this from my Original, Pere Bouhours ; this is as much 
in the Raillery Kind, tho? ina grave Tone, as any Thing 
Loiture has ſaid in a gay one: His Objection, as tothe 
Perverſeneſs of an opinionated Academick, is not un- 


natural, and there are certain Virtuaſi, who have a Con- 
tempt 
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tempt for Common Senſe, without the Decorations it re- 
ceives from Science. Tis very ſtrange ſo penetrating a 
Critick as our Jeſuit, ſhould not have obſerv'd it; but 
he was blinded, perhaps, by his Partiality to his own 
College-Education, or by his Preference of Yoirure's 
Manner to Balzac's. 

I Dart not judge for the Reader, and therefore muſt 
— — what he ſays for himſelf. This is of the Quin- 
tellence of Refinement, A Man of Wit, who thinks na- 
turally, would have ſaid, that Barbon thought no Body 
had Common Senſe but himſelf, which would have ta- 
ken it from him in a finer Way than by ſaying, he re- 
ſolv'd to have no more to do with it. There is not the 
Salt, according as I reliſh it in this Turn, as there 1s 
in Balvac's; and as his Barboy is a Satyr on Pedantry, 
the more biting the better, within the Rules of Truth 


and Decency. He proceeds with Balz2c's Doctor, The 


Sick think of nothing, be it ever ſo monſtrous, the 
„Truth of which he docs not aſſure them of by Oath : 
He was going to change his Name and Country, and 
% to give out that he was deſcended from Ariſtotle in 

* a direct Line. Which I do not take to be fo ſubtle as 
* zr ts filly, nor is the reſt much better. He is fo in 
„ Love with all forts of Antiquity, that he'll never 
* wear any new Cloaths, He has the Greaſe of the 
laſt Age on his Gown z and the Dirt of the Days of 
Francis the Firſt, He wou'd be apt to think he had 
* chang'd his Sex, if he ſhould go after the Faſhion. 
This may be term'd over-{training, but the Ideas are 
too low, and too common, to deſerve the Cenſure of 
Refinement and Subtlety. Great Men, when they are 
fond of a Thought, love no more to part with it than 
others, and it is hardly poſſible to dwell upon it long 
Pere Bouhours owns, that all the 
Thoughts in Barbon do not ſmell ſo much as thoſe do 
of the Zimbeck ; that ſome are Natural enough, and not 


an ill Repreſentation of thoſe Sch n whom Moliere 
ſpcaks of. 


Un Sot ſcauant eſt Sot, plus qu'un Sot ignorant. 
No Fool ſo great as a learned Fool. 


As for Example, Sarbon thinks that is moſt. 
* beautiful in Science, which is moſt incredible, and 


makes no Uſe of his Speech, but to be underſtood of. 
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„ no Body: To define him well, we may ſay he's a 
Library turn'd up and down, and more in Diſorder, 
than a Man who is running away. He dates his Let- 
ters not by the Days of the Months and Years, but by 
the Calends, the Ides, and the Olymprads : He'd give all 
he had for Turnebius's Slippers, Eraſmus's Teleſcope, 
« Ramus's ſquare Cap, Lipfius's Scrutore, was it poſ- 
« ble for him to find but ſuch rare Pieces in the Cabi- 
net of the Vertuaſo's who would ſell them”. Thus far 
Balzac keeps within Bounds, but all the reſt of his Gar- 
bon, according to our Critick, exceeds them; and he 
queſtions, whether the Piece will tickle polite People, 
as the Author promiſes himſelf in the Epiſtle Dedica- 
tory. 
Pa. Burnet of the Charter-houſè, in his Anſwer to 
IV:rren, has a ſhort, but very juſt Deſcription of a Pe- 
dant: T his Wir, it may be, you'll {ay is downright 
Clownery. The Truth is, when I obſerv'd the Courſe- 
neſs of his Rapartees, and of that fort of Wit wherein 
he dealt moſt, it ofren rais'd in my Mind, whether f 
<rou'd or no, the Idea of a Pedant, of one that had ſeen 
little of the World, and thought himſelf much wirrier 
and wiſer than others vou'd take him to be. 

MOLTER E does not always keep within Veri- 
ſimility in his Comedies: To ſay nothing of the Pre- 
cieuſes Ridicules, nor the Miſanthrope, does not he 
over-do it in the L'Avare, where Harpagon ſays, after 
he is robb'd, Zis done, I can do nothing, I ſhall dye, 
I am dead, I am bury'd ; Is there no Body that ill 
take me up again, by reſtoring me my Money, or telling 
me who has it! III go to the Fudge, Tl have all my 
Houſe rack'd, Maids, Men, Sons, Daughters, and 
me my ſelf alſo. This Thought is more naturally turn d 
by Shadwell in the Miſer, which he took from Moltere's 
L' Avare. 

GOLDINGHAM, H have loſt my Money, my 
« Life, my Blood, my Entrails, my Heart, my Vitals; 
I dye, I am dead, I am buried; Will no Body fave 
my Life, and help me to it? Oh I am mad, what 
„ ſay you, will you? Hum, alas! I am mad, there's 
no Body. Oh my Money! my Soul! Juſtice! Ju- 
„ ſtice! I will hang all the Town. If IJſabella has a 
Hand in it, I will hang her, I will beg the Help. of 


« Conſtables, Beadles, Church-Wardens, Sergeants, Ju- 
Aa e ſtices, 
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« ſtices, Mayor, Aldermen, Gibbet, Gallows, and 
% Hangman. I will hang my Son and Daughter if they 
4 be guilty; and if I find not my Money, I will hang 
« my ſelf”. When I came to this Paſſage of Pere Boy- 
hours, it ſet me a trembling, to think what wou'd be- 
come of moſt of our taking Comedies, if they were try'd 
by ſuch a Judge as he, and to be condemned for over- 
doing it. I will not ſay the Wildairs, and Quixots, but 
the Foplings, and Foppingtons. This 1s a String not 
to be touch'd, after the Town has laid out ſo much 
Money upon them. Mr. Congreve has offended the 
leaſt in this Kind : His Diſcretion and Judgment guard- 
ed againſt it. The Hint of the Plain-Dealer, was ta- 
ken from the Mi ſant hrope of Moliere ; and the learned 
Jeſuit charges that Comedy with the Fault we are treat- 
ing of, going beyond Bounds in Sentiments of Delicacy 
and Wit. If he had ſeen and underſtood the Plain- 
Dealer, I doubt not but he wou'd have ſaid it was a 
little infected by the Miſanthrope. What Moltere ſays 
of the Miſer elſewhere, is very natural; „I can ſee no 
« Body but who gives me Suſpicions, and every one [ 
Sg P 

& meet, looks like a Robber. I'll hang all the World 
« and if I do not find my Money, I'll hang my ſelf af: 
« terwards. Good Heaven, Who can one truſt after 
„ this? Here comes the Subtlety. One can no more 
„ ſwear for any Thing; and I ſhall hereafter think no- 
« thing leſs than that I ſhall rob my ſelf”. It is very 
plain this Subtlety generally ends in Nonſenſe: A Man 
can't rob himſelf, and Grimace is no Excuſe for Im- 
poſſibilities. What ¶ I dpate ſays in Epſom-Mells, is 
very natural to his Character, one that prefers Horſes, 
Dogs, Ale, and a Commiſſion of Peace, to all the refin'd 
Pleaſures of the Town. Oh what ſpall I do, Oh miſe- 
rable Man, Oh my poor dapple Mare, I love her ſo I 
could go into Mourning for her. Monſ. St. Evremont 
underitood Engliſh enough to be diverted with that 
Comedy, which is a Maſter-Piece in Humour, and the 
Characters are almoſt every where to their Nature. 
Moliere, in his Femmes Scavantes, goes ſometimes be- 
vond it. Philaminte and Armande may rejoice at the 
Sight of Vadius, becauſe he underſtands Greek ; but it 
is not probable that they ſhould turn away their Maid 
Martine, becauſe the had committed a Fault in Gram- 
mar. It had been ſufficient if they had ſcolded her for 
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it, as a Maid is chid for uſing a Word condemn'd by 


Vaugelas; tho", perhaps, the Pit wou'd not have been 


ſatisfy'd fo well, as with the turning her away. 80 
Father Bou bours tells us of the French Pit, and cer- 
tainly the Engliſßh Pit is not more judicious. The Au- 
diences are generally pleas'd moſt, with what is moſt 
extravagant: The * and Similies in Tragedy, the 
Farce and Buffoonry in Comedy. A Roman Wit com- 
plain'd of old, that the Audience wanted the Bears at 
the End of his Comedy, as we have had dancing Dogs, 
Ladder Dances, Tumblers, Harlequins, &c. at the End 
of our Comedies. The Defign of Comedy, is to make 
People laugh; and as its Pictures are ſeen at a Diſtance, 
the Figures ſhould be larger than the Life, as in the 
Perſpective of Painting and Sculpture; but they ſhould 
not ba monſtrous. AÆſop, and the Lord Wee are 
repreſented as Hump- back d, but their Hump ſhould not 
riſe a Foot or two above their Heads. Having mention- 
ed that ral Satyr, I am tempted to take Notice 
of the Cruelty, as well as Indecency, turning Bodily 


- Infirmities into Ridicule. I ſhou'd have been very 


much ſhock'd at the Mirth which has been thrown a- 
way on a modern Figure of that Kind, if the Owner of 
it had not ſcen an Example himſelf, by making a Jeſt 


not only of ſuch Infirmities, which tis in no one's Power 


to prevent, but even of the very Sickneſs which he had 
himſelf been the Occaſion of. Writers of Comedy are 
very apt to over-do and over-ſtrain, in Complacency to 
the Judgment of their Audience; of whom the greateſt 
Part could not find out the Jeſt, if 1t was wat in Na- 
Delicacy, and the juſt 
Bounds of Wit, to reliſh natural Beauties. But they can 
ſee the Jeſt of a Muff as big as a Barrel; of a Steinkirk, 
as large as a Towel; and if Thoughts ate ſtretch'd in 
Proportion, they will miſtake the Extravagance for Hu- 
mour, or Wit, or both, and the Writer acquire the Re- 
putation of an excellent Poet; as I knew a Play-wright 
of Vogue about twenty Years ago, who, however, knew 
no more of Poetry, than Tompion the. Watch-maker. 
The Applauſe, and ſometimes the Profit that's got by 
humouring an Audience in their falſe Taſte, has tempt- 
cd very great Genius's to make a Sacrifice of their Jud, - 
ment. Racine was one of the moſt judicious and dil- 
creet Poets of the laſt Age; the Sentiments of his Au- 
a 2 dromache 
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dromache and Iphigenia, are extremely natural and de- 


licate, according to Pere Bou hours, yet in his Comedy 
of the Plaideurs, he does not always keep to Delicacy 
and Nature: Car il faut pour le . es traits bien 
marque & qui frappent fortement d abord. The Strokes 
muſt be well mark d out to pleaſe the People, and muſt 
ſtrike ſtrongly at firſt. In other polite Writings, which 
are not intended for the People, ſome of whom can bet- 
ter judge of Sir //aac Newton's Philoſophy, than of 
Father Bouhours's Criticiſms : All Wit, all Delicacy, 
muſt be Natural, to pleaſe good Judges. Tis that 
learned Jeſuit's Opinion, Comedy will not pleaſe the 


greateſt Part of Spectators, without a little Extrava- 


ance; and the beſt Writers of it have added to the 
Weakneſs of the Originals, to render their Pictures the 
more diſtaſteful, — The Inſtances of this Kind in our 


' Comick Poets are innumerable. The beſt of them 


have ſtudied Humour with great Exactneſs, but have 
been too negligent of Nature. In SHadwell's Comedies, 
Nature and Humour ſeem to be happily imitated. In 
Mr. Congreve's, they very ſeldom exceed their Bounds, 
In Sir by Vanbrugh's, whether he docs not or does 
exceed them, there's an Air and Vivacity in his Plays, 
which is always diverting and agreeable : But as this 1s 


not our preſent Subject, we m t digreſs no farther, 
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PART IF, 


T houghts ought to be Plain, Clear, 
and Intelligible. 


LL Thoughts, in the Works of the 
lngenious, ought not only to be True, 
in Proportion to their Subject, to be 
Noble without Bombaſt, Agreeable 
FAY without Affectation, and Delicate with- 
out Subtlety. They ſhould be alſo 
* plain, clear, and intelligible. With- 
out that, the Sublime and the Marvellous are ridiculous. 
The fame may be ſaid of the Agreeable, and the Deli- 
cate ; or rather, they can never be, met with, where 
the Author is not to be underſtood. Nothing can be 
truly pleaſing that is not intelligible, unleſs we will 
except an Italian Opera to an Audience entirely Eng- 
liſh. Quintilian informs us, that Perſpicuity is the 
principal Part of Eloquence : Prima eſt Eloquentiæ 
Virtus, Perſpicuitas. When Cicero commends Craſſus 
tor his right Thinking, it is ſtrange he takes no Notice 
of Plainneſs and Clearneſs ; without which, all Thoughts 
are uſeleſs and contemptible. He, doubtleſs, would 
have it taken for granted, that they could not want a 
Property ſo effential to make them juſt and beautiful; 
for a Thought is only an Image which the Mind forms 
in it ſelf, which Image muſt be clearly and plainly re- 


preſented, or its loſes its very Eſſence, and becomes no 


Image 
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Image at all. Obſcurity therefore is to be avoided as 
the greateſt Vice in Eloquece ; and indeed, it will al- 
ways be found, that the moſt eloquent Orators are the 
moſt clear and perſpicuous, as Juintilian obſerv'd of 
the Antients, Plerumque accidit, ut faciliora ſint ad 


que dum: & lucidiora miutto;* que. a Dottifſimo 


que dicuntur. The Spectater No. 291. ſays, There 


not a Greek or Latin CFitick who'has not ſhewn, even 


in the Stile of his Criticiſms, that he was a Maſtcr of 


all the Eloquence and Delicacy of his Native Tongue. 
Ariſtotle, who 2was the beſt Critick, was alſo one 77 the 
beſt Logicians that ever appear'd in the World. It is 
the ſame among the Moderns, and Dr. Tillotſon's, and 
Mr. Addiſon's Works, which arc the politeſt in our Lan- 
guage, are alſo the moſt plain and intelligible. There 
was an Eſſay publiſh'd by no leſs a Man than a Lord 
Treaſurer, about fifteen Years ago, which treated of 
Credit; and as the Subject concern'd every One's In- 
tereſt, which all Men ſeem to be very ready and willing 
to underſtand, 'twas unhappy for that Great Author 
to fall egregiouſly into the Vice we are ſpeaking of. 
Credit has neither Quantity nor Quality, Whereneſs 
wor Whenneſs, Site or Habit. Again, I is the eſſen- 
rial Shadow of ſomething that is not; and yet this ad- 
mirable Politician was ſo ſenſible of the Neceſſity of 
being intelligible in all manner of Writings, that he 
tells us, it behov'd him to #24 down every Thing ex- 
cceding plain. This Orator, for his fine Speaking, or 
much Speaking, got to be Speaker to a molt auguſt 
Aſſembly. And one may ſce by this Specimen, how 
fit he was for the Employment. He took _ him 
eſpecially that of Protector of the Britiſh Academy, 
crected tor refining and improving our Language, and 
confer'd upon him by Sↄ²it the Projector of the ingeni- 
ous Scheme. I ſhall not digreſs, if I add here a Pane- 
&yrick on that fame Lord Treaſurer, which is extreme- 
ly deficient in Perſpicuity; but if it were intelligible, 
ir would have been one of the beſt Poems that ever were 
written upon him. | | 


Hail! Bright Afſertor of our Free-born State, 
Active, tho' ſtill, like our approaching Fate, 
, 122 50 the Spirit of our Lethargick Ilie, 
King ring beneath 4 moſt deſtructive Smile, 


Eager. 


VV 
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Eager of Right, Britannia undeceiv d, 
Yea glorious Anna's perfe Eaſe retriev'd. 


TuEzRE's nothing to be underſtood here but what 
you find out by the Initials, the H. A. R. L. &c. The 
were written by a Staff Officer in the Army, on a 8 
Officer in the State; and are, on that Account, very fit 
to be made an Example: As is what follows, to Mr. 
Congreve, before the Old Batchelor, by Mr. Higgens; 


When Dryden, dying, ſhall the World deceive, 
Whom ve Immortal as his Works believe. 


Tho', rhaps, ſome may think this is rather Falſe than 
Unintethgible. 

VER jult is the Spectator's Obſervation, that Want 
of Perſpicuity, generally proceeds from Want of Me- 
thod both in Thought and — Where it ariſes 
from Want of Senſe, *tis then Dulneſs, and below Cri- 
ticiſm, Some do not know how to methodize their 
Thoughts, and theſe, the ſame Author tells us, have 
the Diſpenſary's barren Superfluity of Words. Others 
have not Patience to put them in Order, but expreſs 


them as faſt as they are conceiv'd ; and their Expreſſions 


will always participate of the Confuſion of their Thought, 
which naturally begets Obſcurity. | 

TAE Antients themſelves arc not without their Ob- 
ſcurities; and Father Boubours owns, few Perſons un- 
derſtand them, without the Help of Interpreters; which, 
believe, is true: Tho' I ſeldom meet with any raw 
Acadenucks, who do not pretend to underſtand them 
as well as they were underſtood when they were writ- 
ten; but one may doubt whether their Pretence is juſt, 


by their almoſt always varying in their Interpretations, 


A Thought may be obſcure of it ſelf, and their An- 
tiquity is na Excuſe for it; but if it, ariſes from Hiſto- 
rical Circumſtances, the Antients are not accountable 
for our not knowing their Hiſtory, They wrote for their 
own Age, not for ours. They often allude to Things, 
the Memory of which is loſt, and we can know nothing 
of them. Commentators do ſometimes gueſs at the 
Meaning, but for the moſt Part make their Author fay 
what they will. They do, as it were, put him to the 
Torture as a Criminal, to make him f as they wou'd 
have him. The Comedies, Satyrs, Epigrams, and all 
Poems of the Antients, which have Reference to the 

| | Aa4 Manners 
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Manners of the Times, and the CharaQters of particu. 
lar Perſons, muſt needs be obſcure in many Places. And 
how the Commentators explain the Difficulties which 
ariſe by it, one may learn by a few Notes on the Satyrs 
of Juvenal and Perſius, which I chooſe to make ufe of, 
becauſe they have the leaſt Pedantry in them, of any 
that have been borrow'd or ſtoln by our 'Tranflators, 


from the Comments upon their Authors. 
Juvenal, Sat. 2. 
Or Syllas' Pupils Syllas' Rules decline. 
The Commentators are not willing to leave us in the 
Dark upon this Paſſage, and the Note is, 


Tf theſe Pupils ærere not Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus; 
They were Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus. 


For his Pupils could be no other than a Triumvirate. 
With thoſe polluted Prieſts at Jaft ſpall jayn. 


Tux Commentator, from no other Authority than 
his own: Gueſs, tells us of what College thoſe polluted 
Prieſts were : A new College to celebrate a Feſtival to 


Minerva the Goddeſs of Chaſtity. The Prieſts of all 


the old Colleges were not guilty of any ſuch Pollutions, 
not even thoſe of Bacchus. Such Diſcoveries as theſe 
are extremely editying. 


Sat. 12, 
The ſpeeding Bloc of ſome Uncommon Hand. 


Tr1rs Uncommon Hand, Grandis Miniſter, is the 
chief Pontiff, according to ſome Interpretations ; or a 
fat Journeyman Butcher, according to others; call'd 
Grandis, not from his Quality, but his Bulk. Should 
not we be very much to blame, to charge the Antients 
with Obſcurity in ſuch Matters with which we cannot 
but be very well acquainted. 


Perſius, Sat. 1. 


Shou d cry up Labeo's Stuff, and cry me down. 


DRYDEN ſays, the Commentators confeſs, that 
this Labeo 1s no where mention'd, but in this Satyr of 
Perſius ; yet Caſaubon has found out that his Name was 


Atticus Labeo, and that he made a fooliſþ Tranſlation 
0 
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of Homer. His Authority for it, is another Commenta- 
tor elder than himſelf ; and by this Means, tho' he is no 
where elſe mentioned, we know what is meant by La- 
beo's Stuff. The very Expreſſion ſufficiently explains 
the Matter, and that it related to ſome wretched Tran- 
ſlation, or Undertaking which had been cry'd up, 
and was ſoon buried in eternal Oblivion, while Per- 


ſins, it ſeems, whoſe Works are Immortal, wanted very 


. 


much of the 'Tranflator's Vogue. 


"Tis nothing---- T can bear 
That Paltry Scribblers have the Publick Ear, 
That this vaſt univerſal Fool, the Town, 
Shou'd cry up Labeo's Stuff, and cry me down, 


"T1s needleſs to repeat more Inſtances of ſuch kind 
of Obſcuritics and Comments. All modern Writings, 
Comedy, Satyrs, Epigrams, Dialogues, and the like, 
which have Alluſion to the preſent Times and Manners, 
will be as obſcure to Poſterity, as thoſe of Antiquity are 
to us. Who can read Hud:bras now without a Com- 
ment? Or indeed, who can comment upon him in 


ſome Places, better than upon Perſius? As in Canto II. 


When 'twas reſolv'd by either Houſe, 
Six Members Quarrel to eſpouſe. 


AN hundred Years hence, a Commentator may object 
ev. theſe Six Members, and prove it to be an Error 
of the Tranſcriber, for Five Members ; as in Sir John 
Denham, pag. 63. 


| To the Five Members of the "Honourable Houſe of 


Commons. 


We come in the Rear, to preſent our Follies 
To Pym, Stroud, Haſlerig, Hampden, aud Hollis. 


Bur this Comment falling into the Hands of ſome 
Critick better vers'd in Hiſtory, he will obſerve, that 
Sir John Denham refers only to the Members who were 
of the Houſe of Commons, and were Five only ; but 
Butler includes the fixth Member, the Lord Kimbolton, 
who was call'd up to the Houſe of Lords, during the 
Lite of his Father, the Earl of Mancheſter. T heſe are 
Obſcurities which the Writers are not to be blam'd for, 
and are unavoidable, unleſs Authors weuld write Anno- 

tations 
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tations on their Works, and publiſh them together ; as 
in this of Sir hu Denham. | | 


Did ] for this bring in the Scot? 
For tis no Secret, now the Plot 
Was Say's and mine toget her ; 

Did I for this return again, 

Aud ſpend a Winter there in vain, 
Once more t'tnvite them hither ? 


Wrrr not the Commentators be puzzled to find out 
who this J was? The Lord Say is named in Hiſtory, 
as one who held Intelligence with the Scors, when they 
enter'd England with an Army, in 1640. But who was 
this {? Sir ohn Denham does not mention it; yet that 
future Critick will, after much Study, diſcover that it 
was Mr. Hampden, by | 


Did 1 for this return again? 
Mr. Hampden went to Scotland with King Charles J. 


after Peace was made with the Scots: And farther it 


is ſaid in another Stanza, 5 
Did I for this your County briug? 


He was Knight of the Shire for the County of Bucks, 
Will not there be ſome Difficulty in theſe two Verſes 
of Dryden's, before Mr. Congreve's Double Dealer. 


But now not J, hut Petry is curſt, 1 8 
For Tom the Second retgns like Tom the Firſt. 


The Lines before it are worth repeating, for that they 


ſhew us compleatly what a good Opinion he had of 


himſelf, as well as of Mr. Congreve. 


Oh that your Brows my Laurel had ſuftain'd, 
Well had I been depos'd if you had reign'd ; 
The Father had deſcended for the Son, 

For only you are lineal to the Throne: 

Thus when the State one Edward did depoſe, 
A greater Edward in his Room aroſe. 

But now not 1 


Which alludes plainly to the Poe? Laureat's Place, 
which he loſt for Diſaffection to the Government, and 
Tom Shadetell ſuccecded him. This was his Tom the 
Firſt, upon whoſe Death Nahnm Tate was made Poer 
Laurear ; and there has not been a Tom in that Place 
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ever fince : What will the Commentators do then for 
this Tom the Second? Why, if they conſult Chamber- 
lain's Preſent State of England, 2 will find that 
ohn Dryden was Hiſtoriographer as well as Poet; that 
Tom Shadævell held both the Places, and Tom Rimer 
ſucceeded him as Hiſtoriographer: Thus he became 
Tom the Second after Dryden in one Place, tho? not 
in both. Theſe Obſcurities will not be ſo cafily clear'd 
up, when the Preſent State, the Hiſtory of England, 
and other Contemporary Hiſtories are as much forgotten, 
as it 1s to be 2 will be an hundred Tomkins 
Pere Boubours gives us a like Example out of a famous 
French Poet, and the Criticiſm will be loſt if we don't 
repeat the Original. Tis taken out of a Satyr, which 
kind of Poetry is moſt liable to ſuch Obſcurity ; becauſe 
it treats, or thould treat of the preſent Manners. The 
Author 1s deſcribing a Feaſt ; 


Sur tout certain hableur a la gueule a affamee, 
Qui vint a ce feſtin conduit par la fumee, 

Et qui s'eſt dit Profes dans FOrdre des Coſteaux, 
A fait, en bien mangeant, Veloge des morceaux. 


His Place a gluttonous Romancer took, 

Invited thither by the Chimney's Smoak, 

Who of the Order of Coſteaux profeſt, 

Eat much, and as he eat, ſtill prais'd the Feaſt. 


I raves often thought, ſays the French Critick, that 
the Commentators wou'd be hard put to it, by the Order 
of the Cofteaux. They will find no ſuch Order in Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and will therfore correct it to the Or- 
der of Ciſteaux, which they do find, not knowing that 
when the Satiriſt wrote, there was a Club of Hard- 
Drinkers, who had their Wine from the Vineyards on a cer- 
tain Hill or Coteau: From whence they were call'd the 
Order of the Coſteaux. | | 

PERE Bouhbours thinks there are many Corrections 
of ancient Authors which have no better Foundation than 
this, with reſpect to the Terms; but as to the Thought, 
he ſays, there is not the like Agreement between this A- 
mendment and the Commentators, there being no man- 
ner of relation between Men who love nothing but Glut- 
tony and Toping, and Men that have renounced the 
World, and are only pre . Eternity, as he inſi- 
nuates of the Brethren of the er of Cifteaux, 
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. In the Satyr upon Man, Alexander is compar'd to 2 
Court Fool: NT, 


Ce fougueux l'Angely, qui de ſang altere, 


Maitre du monde entier, s'y trouvoit trop ſerre. 


T hat furious VAngely, whoſe Thirſt of Blood 
Was never quench'd ; and who the World ſubdued, 
Lord of the Whole, yet thought himſelf coufin d. 


WE know who that J Angely was, ſays Father Bou- 
hours ; and if it becomes obſcure hereafter, the Author 
is not to be blam'd for it. Angely was a Fool belonging 
to the Court, brought thither out of Flanders by the 
Prince of Conde ; and the Poet compares Alexander to 
him on Account of the Madneſs or Folly of his Ambi- 
tion. Such Obſcurities as theſe are not what Father 
Bouhours means ; nor ſuch as come from an ill ordering 
of the Words, from double Meaning, or barbarous Ex- 

reſſion. He refers to the Obſcurity which is in the very 
hought; and he compares it to thoſe dark Nights, 
or thick Miſts, which hinder all Sight, let a Man . 
ever ſo good Eyes, and let the Object be ever ſo near. 
Tis not very common to find ſuch Obſcurity in the 
Works of the Ingenious; however, there are ſome 
which arc not free from it, as particularly a Funeral O- 
ration pronounced at the 1 of Lewis XIII. the 
French King, in the Holy Chapel at Paris, by the 
Prieſt of the Chapel. The King fied on Aſcenſion Day, 
and the Preacher took for his Text Aſcendit ſuper occa- 
' jum ; upon which he began his Oration thus: 

* How then, great Son of our Monarchs, are you 
„ weary in the Midſt of your glorious Race? arc you 
* already ſetting, and from ſo great Height of Glory 
% precipitated into an eternal Swoon? No, no, bright 
« Star, you ri{c by being caſt down, and your Elevation 
is meaſur'd by your Fall. Why, ye Funeral Pomps, do 
& you diſguiſe his Triumphs?“ We muſt here inſert 
the Original; for the Nonſenſe is hardly to be tranſlated : 
Si ma Sainte Chapelle eſt ardente, elle n'eclatera qu'en 
Jeux de joye; ce ſera dans les evidentes demonſtrations on 
je reproduirai notre Monarque tout auguſte, parce qu'tl 
a ete tout humble, & hautement releve dans Dieu par 
une ſervitude couronnee, pour n'avoir point ei de couron- 
nes qui ne lui fuſſent Mia. „f my holy Chapel is 
4 a Fire, the Place will be only Bonfires: It will be 

| evident 
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© evident Demonſtrations wherein I ſhall again produce 
« our Monarch always auguſt, becauſe he was all Humi- 


.« lity, and highly rais'd in God by a crown'd Servitude, 


that there might be no Crown which was not ſubject- 
© to him”. The Orator was one of the moſt eminent 
Eccleſiaſticks of his Time, yet what can be more un- 
intelligible ? The French expreſs this kind of Nonſenſe 
by the Term Pheblis; in which Figure, if we may 
ſo call it, there muſt be an Appearance of Light glim- 
mering over the Obſcurity, a Semblance of Meaning 
without any real Senſe ; whereas in the Galimatias, 
the Obſcurity is compleat. The Phebus is ſo term'd, 
from that Appearance of Light, which is very often ſo 
little, that the Thought is ſo obſcure as not to be un- 
derſtood ; and when the Phebys and the Galimatias 
come together, there's nothing to be met with but Glim- 
merings and Darkneſſes. The Galimatias, in plain 
Engliſh, is Nonſenſe ; tor the Phebus we have no Term, 
but we have the Thing in ſeveral notable Productions 
of the Mind, eſpecially Speeches, Harangues, and the 
Flower of Engliſh Oratory, Addreſſes to the Throne, 
where the Orator glitters with flaming Words and Turns 


without Meaning, or but with very little. Pere Bouhours 


gives us an Inftance of the mixing the Galimatias and 
the Phebus, as in the Saying of a Spaniſh Panegyriſt, 
The Sun ſeems to make his Courſe round the T hrons of 
our Kings in making it round the World; for their 
Crown is his Zodiack upon Earth. The Author of the 
Prince Iluſtre, abounds with the like Mixture of theſe 
two Figures: He preſents his Hero with a molt glorious 
Picture, which, ſays he, Was never {ſpread upon Can- 
„ vas, which was made as ſoon as deſign'd, whoſe Co- 
e Jours were his Sweat temper'd with the Blood of his 
„ Enemies, whoſe Sword was his Pencil, his Courage 
© his Painter, his Deſires his Deſigns, and himſelf his 
“ Original”. The Preacher in the before-mentioned 
Funeral Oration, added, The Man in the King von d 
zwhat he cou'd, the King in the Man cou'd what he 
tou d, and the Strength of the one *vas the Weakneſs 
of the other. Here's Nonſenſe with an Appearance of 
enſe, which is the Phebus of the French. This Ap- 
pearance conſiſts in a Conſtruction, That as a King, and 
as a Man, he acted N to cach 2 
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40 Oh Plenitude in the Vacuum, Manus in the De 
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Thing which flatters the Senſe, he cries out, Oh Roy- 
44 41 A bltinence of Pleaſures! Oh Sun born in 1 ! 

erts ! 
« A dry Fleece all over wet, a wet Fleece all over dry: 
« A dry Body where Pleaſures may bedrown'd : A Bo- 
« dy temper'd and imbru'd with the Conſolations of a 
« rigid Auſterity ! Again, Go mighty Soul, a Gueſt 
« worthy of ſo rich a Palace. Of Matter as baſe as 


'« that of Animals, you made one as pure as that of the 


« Stars: As it is Unchangeable by your Vigour, it is 
& Immortal by your Rewards. And you, ye facred 
« Aſhes, the Remains of ſo chaſte a Torch all the 


« Solemnities of theſe Obſequies, I have only for you an 


& anticipated Tranſlation, which, without ſtirring from 
tt the Place, from the Tomb, places you in the Cradle, 
% and from the Meſt, carries you to the Eaſt. I do not 
« commit you to the Duſt, as we Europeans do; nor to 
« the Waters, as the Barbarians ; nor to the Air ina 
« Chryſtal, as the Egytians; nor to the Fire, as the 
«© Romans. I lay you up in the Boſom of Providence, 
« which deſigns to encloſe the Globe of my Star, and 
„ the Chariot of his Triumphs, whoſe fineſt Solemnity 
% ſhall be the Device of Lewis the Juſt. Aſcendit 
% Super Occaſum. 

PERE Bouhours remarks, that it is hard to tell 


which prevails moſt here, the Galimatias, or the Phe-- 


bus ; for nothing can be more ſhining or leſs clear. 

I Don'T know whether the Reader will place this 
Thought and Expreſſion of Dr. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
to the Galimatias, or the Phebus; f the Rules had 
not been given, wwe had been troubled with much fewer 
Writers. Which ſeems to me to include an Obſcurity 
as well in the Expreſſion as the Thought: And fo this of 
Dryden, in his Poem on Oliver Comssell. 


As if the Confident of Nature ſaw - 
How ſhe Complexions did divide and brew. 


Whether it was out of Haſte or Negligence, or whatever 
elſe was the Occafion ; but Dryden is often obſcure in his 
Plays and Poems. "Thoſe two noted Lines in his Hind 
and Panther, are of this bad Kind. 


He's doom d to Death, tho fated not to dye. 


Yet there may be an Interpretation which clears it w 
the 
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the Obſcurity, notwithſtanding the Criticiſm of the 
Lord Hallifax and Prior, in the Country Mouſe. Doom 
and Fate are not here the ſame Thing ; Doom is con- 
demn. A Criminal on whom Sentence is paſs'd, may 
be ſaid to have receiv'd his Doom, to be doom'd to 
Death; but a Reprieve and Pardon proves that he was 
fated not to dye. The next Line is not ſo cafily clear'd 
of the Obſcure. 


And follows Fate, aubich does too faſt purſue. 


The Galimatias there is very viſible, and I queſtion 
whether what follows in the Tranſlation of Homer, is 
not ſomewhat a-kin to 1t. 


Slow rolls the Chariot o'er the following Tide. 
The next Verſes are certainly of the ſame Species. 


When the Gods pray they both requeſt and grant. 
Rival Ladies. 


Sy ſoon o'ercaſt with Abſence in the orn. 


Poets have often run into this Obſcurity ſor the ſake ot 
Meaſure or Rhime. Had it not been tor the Meaſure, 
wou'd the Tranſlator of Homer have ſaid, 


If Chance a felling Brook his Paſſage ſtay, 
yes the rough Waves. 


TE rough Waves of a Brook are either not very in- 
telligible, or they are very ridiculous. The rough 
Waves of the River Freut hardly deſerve to be ey'd by 
Women and Children ; but the Waves of a Brook, which 
a Boy can leap over, wou'd never have been thought of 
by the Tranſlator, if Brook had not been a Monoſyllable, 
and River a Diſſyllable; for tho' tis a Brook in the 
Verſe, *tis a River in his Note; and the rough Waves 
of a River one has a juſt Conception of. The Rhime 
has done as much Miſchief this Way as the Metre. 
Dryden would not have ſaid Phalaris“ Cow, inſtead of 
Bull,” if it had not been for the Rhime loro: There 
would be no End of it, ſhould one multiply Inſtances of 
this Kind. I ſhall only add one more, a Verſe in a 
Poem of the Lord Halli fax. 


To every Coaſt with ready Sails are hurl'd. 


Thunder being hurl'd from the Heavens, or Pieces of 
Rocks down Precipices, Darts and Lanscs being hurl'd 
| nn 
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in Combat we all underſtand; but as to Ships being Th 
hurl'd along the Sea by a fair Wind, is not fo cafily un- jeC 
derſtood, and muſt be made uſe of purely for that nol 
it rhim'd to J/or1d. I have already mentioned a Paſſage 
out of Dr. Felton, the Meaning of which was very much 
o'ercaſt, ſo as to be almoſt loſt in a Cloud; and what 
follows out of Collier's Eſſays is not at all clearer, .7 he - 
Brain has an unpromiſing Aſpect; nor is the next Paſſage the 
of this much better, {f a Man _ me à ſowſe Box on but 
the Ear, I may love the Hand, tho I don't like the tha 
Blow. The Author very frequently darkens his Mean- un 
ing by the Affectation: He could neck a Paſſion' at 4 per 
Stroke, and lay it a-fleep. Again, Man may att an Ex- Lis 
cellency for the Satisfaction of Significancy. Again, the 
Keenneſs and Vigour of a Man's Senſes ſeem to make them - 
more liable to be difobliged. Sometimes the Galimatias 4 
ariſes from the Confuſion which is produced by a Huddle ES 
of Metaphors, as in this of Collier; It may be, «ce ſhall * 
ſift the Gentleman to the Bran, and make him run the = 


Gantlet before he gets clear. This Gentleman is firſt 
Meal, then Bran, and then a Foot Soldier; To be al- 
<vays pouring in Oil, is the Way to over. ſet the Flame, 
and extinguiſh the Lamp. I you lay a Country con- pn 
ſtantly under Water, you muſt ſpoil the Soil. This may "ol 
be plac'd under the ſhining Figure Phebus, where 4 
Nonſenſe, tho' one of the Spirits of Darkneſs, appears, 


like an Angel of Light; what follows is ſtill more gla- F 

ring, It may be the Failing of Drunkenneſs is imper- mu 

m_ in the fingle Inſtance; "twill riſe in the Sum. Sh; 
0 go always 4a little out of the Way, makes a ſtrange 


Miſtake upon the Progreſs : A Grain will grow to 4 C 
 Burthen by Addition; To be always dipping an E- 4 
ſtate, is the Way to turn Beggar: A Drop that's 1 a 
petually falling will make a Stone give way. This 4 
Thought is ſparkling in Appearance, but examin'd, you < 


will find it fo full of Turnings and Windings that it Ag 

becomes a mere Labyrinth. | 7 
COLLIER's Eſſays are full of the like Examples c 

of glittering Confuſion, or Phebus's Figure, which, I 

doubt not, has been the Admiration of Sophs, Under- 

Graduates, and Judges of the ſame Rank, from Quin- E 

rilian's Time, to Father Boubours. They will glean up | ſion 

the beſt Thoughts. They will draw off the Spirit of an as | 


Argument, When the Mine has been work d by Fe 
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The Nonſenſe which comes from a Word is not the Sub- 


je& of the French Jeſuits Criticiſin, as this of an ho- 
nourable Enghiſ Poct: 


A royal Veſt Prince Vortimer had on, 
Which from the naked Pitts his Father won. 


| Tris has occafion'd a great deal of Raillery, though 
there is not ſo much Reaſon for it as ſome have umagin'd ; 
but the Thought lay ſo open, by the Yeſt and the Naked 
that a blind Crittck muſt have ſtumbled upon it. The 
two following Verſes of the ſame honourable Poet is a 

erfect Galimatias Nonſenſe, without the leaſt Ray of 
Light to gild the Obſcurity : 


But Fame og forth all her nimble Spies, 
To blaze this Match, and lend to Fate ſome Eyes, 


TAE Poets, in their Love-Fits, have produc'd 
Phebus upon Phabus, Nonſenſe that ſhines eve 
where, but with the Light of a Glow-Worm, arty: 
vaniſhes when you come near it: 

8 "Tis gone, 

And Bellamira, <virh eternal Spring, 

Dreſt in blue Heavens, and breathing vernal Sweets, 

Dropt like a Cherubim. | 
Lee's Czf. Borg. 


LEE, it may be ſaid, was mad, and his Brain too 
much diſtemper'd for found Thinking: But what was 
Shakeſpear ? 


Oh give me Remeo, and, when he ſpall die, 

ake him, and cut him out in little Sars; 
And he will make the Face of Heav'n ſo fine, 
That all the World will grow in love with Night, 
And pay no Worſpip to the gaudy Sun. 


Again, ä 
Were foe in yonder Sphere, ſoe d ſhine ſo bright, 
The Birds wou'd ſing, and think the Day were 
(breaking. 
Bor this Subject will not bear Remark ; the Confu- 
fon which ariſes from Paſſion is very intelligible to ſuch 
as have been ſenſible of it, as Dryden obſerves ; 
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| Imperfect Sounds | 
And Nonſenſe ſpall be Eloquence in Love. 


Sis Harry Sheers, in a Sonnet he wrote for Southern, 
Joins Softneſs and Nonſenſe very prettily : 


Her Eyes are Cupid's Darts and Wings, 
Her Eye-brows Cupid's Bow, 
Her filken Hair the ſilver Strings. 


And one might fill Volumes with Inſtances of this Kind 
out of our Poets Amorous and Gallant. The Nonſenſe 
that is occafion'd by the Expreſſion only, 1s not generally 
ſo obſcure as that which is originally in the Thought; as 
when a fam'd Lord-Keeper ſaid in his Speech: 7 he Sea 
is our brazen Wall, Ruſhw. p. 1115. Every one under- 
ſtands the Sea is as good a Fortification to us as a Wall of 


| Braſs. But what did Sir Edward Turner mean, in 


that elegant Speech of his, where he ſaid : As the Sun 


exhales the Vapours from the Earth, and then ſends them 


down in Showers of Plenty, ſo our Obedience and Aﬀe- 
ction to your Majeſty are return'd upon our Heads in 
Peace. I have often ſeen Faction and Sedition com- 
—_ to Vapours ; but Affection and Obedience are not 
ure 1n any Compariſon with the Exhalations from Boggs 
and Marſhes ; though the Speech-making Knight was 
rhaps more in the Right than he intended; for the 
uperlative Loyalty of thoſe Times, the Sacrifices made 
in other Speeches to arbitrary Power, like the Addrefles 
of Abhorrence afterwards, and the Oxford Decree, may 
be ſaid juſtly to be Vapours exhal'd from the Marſhes 
and Boggs of Obedience without Reſerve, of Superſtition 
and Bigotry. Archdeacon Echard is captivated with 


this Elegance. The Obſcurity in the following Stanza 


of an Ode on King William is entirely in the Thought: 
The great firſt Mover which revolves the Sky, 
With its ineffable Rapidity, 
Aloves not more Orbs round this terreſtrial Ball, 
More thwarting various Motions forces with its 0wny 
Than Spight of different Motives he alone, 
Can unite Oppoſites ro followw at his Call. 


The Words glitter; but the Thought is a meer Chaos 
IN tranſlating Examples out of Pere Bouhours, the 
Reader is not to expect Senſe, when he is to be taught 
. Y 
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| by Nonſenſe. The next Inſtance is taken from the Letters 
0 


P Abbe de St. Cyran, a Writer of great Eminence 
in his Time, the Minority of Lervis XIV. Eſteem- 
e ing every where of great Importance, L do not ſay the 
© Omiſſions, but the leaſt Intermiffions/of Friendſhip, 
whether in Words or Actions; and nat being of Opi- 
« nion with thoſe that think the Contemplatives have 
e the Advantage of others in the Exerciſe of the Virtues, 
« having always lov'd Action more than Word, and 
« Word more than Meditation, and folitary Converſa- 
« tion in Friendſhip, I may ſay, however, with Aſſu- 
* rance, that I have not fail'd on this Occafion, and 
« that the Cauſe of my Dilatorineſs will be as agreeable 
« to you as a Letter written with more Diligence; the 
% more for that deſiring once for all, to tell you with 
* Expreſſion equal to the Bottom of my Thought, after 
what Manner I pretend to have given my ſelf to you, 
* I have done contrary to thoſe excellent Painters who 
are at the Pains to lower their Imagination, not being 
* able to raiſe mine tu the Point where my Acknowledg- 
ment would lodge it. From hence it is, that in the 
« Debate between ny Heart and my Underſtanding, 
* whoſe Conceptions ; not come up to its Movements, 
] choſe rather to be filent a while, in expectation 
Hof the Aſſiſtance of thoſe fine Spirits which help to 
* the forming of high Imaginations, than by endeavouring 
to 1 to ſay it with Diminution, and to 
« the 

* which it is only lawful when they are begot by true 
„Love, to have a Sort of Ambition without fear of Re- 
* proach.” I ſhall content my ſelf with this Quotation 
out of Monſieur de S. Cyran. Pere Bouhours has more 
of this Nonſenſe ; but we have too much of it of our 


. own Growth to need any Import: tion rom France. 


When Authors endeavour to ſhine every where, they 
very often run into the Figure Phebus ; of which one 
may fay as the Poet : 


Like Clouds, <vhoſe fleecy Skirts are gilt vith Gold. 


Epiſtles Dedicatory arc full of theſe gilt Clouds, for 
which the Patron often parts with his pure Gold. Ser- 
mons, eſpecially from young Declaimers, do ſometimes 
abound with them, as well as publick Speeches, Charges, 
and the like; the N 4 an eſpecial Manner, when 
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rejudice of the Fountain of my Paſſions, in 
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the Declaimer ventures out of his Road, and is not con- 
tented with the Form that 1s ſet hum. The Opera 1s of 
a Nature not to be ſupported without this Figure ; eve 

thing there is Shew, and there is no more need of Senſe 
than there is of Philoſophy. Orwway, in his Dedication 
of the Orphan to the Dutcheſs of York, labours ve 

hard to gather Flowers and Graces for his Garland, 
The Deſcription of ſo rare Virtues as yours ought to be 
done by as deliberate as Skilful a Hand. The Features 
muſt be drawn very fine, to be like; haſty Dawwbing wilt 
but ſpoil the Picture, and make it ſo unnatural as muſt 
avant falſe Lights to ſet it off. If falſe Lights are unna- 
tural, they would be of little Service to ſet off what was 
before out of Nature. To the Dutcheſs of Porr/inouth, 
before Venice Preſerv'd, he ſays, Your Grace has given 


me ſo large a Theme, and laid ſo very vaſt a Founda- 


tion, that Imagination wants Stock to build upon it. 
One would think now that one ſhould be digging under 
Ground almoſt to the Center to find out this very vaſt 
Foundation; but inſtead of that we mult call for a Te- 
leſcope or a Quadrant to take the Altitude of it. I am 
as one dumb when I would ſpeak of it, and when I 
ſtrive to write I want a Scale of Thought to comprehend 
the Height of it. Again, You calld me from the Rear 


of Fortune and plac'd me in the Shine. 


Oxz would have expected that he had been remov'd 
from the Rear of Fortune to the Front; but it is to the 
Shine. Notice has been elſewhere taken of the Abſur- 
dity of Similes in the Height of Paſſion, to which very 
often the Phabus is added, as by Southern, in his 
Play call'd the Di/appointment : 


Oh may Heaven in Thunder ſend 
A general Pardon to the ſinning World, 
That every Heart may feel what mine does now. 


Bzs1p2s the ſending a Pardon by Thunder, which 
generally goes on the Errands of Vengeance, he adds a 


Smile: 


Alphonſo comes, like Nature's God he ſhows 
1s a May Morning thro' the golden Boughs, 
Crown'd <eirh the roſy Beauties of the Spring. 


HRE is ſomething that ſhines and ſmiles ; but what 


it means is no Way communicated to us. Dr, Burnet 


0 
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of the Gar in his Anſwer to one Warren, who 
excepted againſt his T heory, quotes a Paſſage out of 
that Warrey, which makes a very exemplary Galima- 
rias: Hermus, Caiſter, Menander and Caius, Nile and 
its Mud, Piſcennius Niger, ho contended with Septi- 

mus Verus for the Empire, and reprimanded his d 
diers for hankering after Wine. Du Val, an ingenious 
French Writer, and Cleopatra and her admired Antony, 
have all a ſweet Agreement one with another; and 
are an admirable Inſtance of that reverend Author's Abi- 
lity to cope with the Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, one 
of the moſt eloquent Writers in any modern Language : 
The fame excellent Critick and Divine, in his Exception 
to the Theory, ſpeaking of the Great Deep, by which 
is underſtood the Receptacle of the Waters before the 
Flood, expreſſes himſelf thus: But though theſe Ca- 
verns be called Deeps, ve muſt not take them for pro- 
found Places that went down into the Earth, below the 
common Surface of it; on the contrary, they were ſi- 
tuate above it. Thus he makes the World to ſtand 
_=_ its Head like a Tumbler: The Deep is above 

round, and the Surface under it. This is a Galima- 
tias, rather of Triſh than of French Growth; and we 
ſee that Philoſophy is infected, as well as Poetry and 
Oratory ; and as plain as Mr. Warren's Philoſophical 
Nonſenſe is, he is ſo fond of it that he has it over again, 
and affirms, that by the Tops of the Mountains in Scrip- 
ture, we muſt underſtand the ZBotroms of the Moun- 
74ins. To the Galimatias he joins the Bombaſt, in an 
Harangue in Praiſe of the Clouds : “ Sometimes they 
** mount up and fly aloft, as if they forgat or diſdained 
the Meanneſs of their Origin. Sometimes again they 
* fink and ſtoop ſo low, as it they repented of their for- 
mer proud Aſpirings, and did remorſctul humble 
e Penance for their high Preſumption. And though I 
% may not ſay they weep to expiate their Arrogance, 
* or kiſs the Earth with bedewed Checks, in token of 
<* their Penitence ; yet they often proſtrate in the Duſt, 
e and ſwcep the loweſt Grounds of all with their miſty 
e foggy Trains.“ Dr. Hurnet's Raillery, in his Animad- 
verſions on this learned Divine's Exceptions, is per- 
tealy pleaſant and fine, and deſerves to be imitated b 
all who have Genius and Occafion. C2 
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© THIS Harangue about the Clouds and Rains, ſays 
he, is purſued for fourteen or fifteen Pages; and with 
Submiſſion to better udgments, T take it to be a Country 
Sermon about the Uſetulneſs of Rain. I was drawn 
into this Digreſſion by his Idea of Country Sermons, and 
the very great Pertinence obſerv'd in the Choice of the 
Subjects, it being exactly conformable to my Concep- 
tions of moſt of them; but I durſt not have expreſs'd it 
without a Warrant from one of the greateſt Doctors of our 
Church. Is not this a very happy Expreſſion of the ſame 
Author, Warren, as to the Creation of Water, that it 
broke out of the Womb of Nothing ? In a celebrated Poem 
printed about thirty Years ago, were theſe Verſes : 


Then Time had firſt a Name, by firm Decree, 
Appointed Lord of all Futurity, 
Mithin whoſe ſpacious Womb. © 


People were very much ſurpriz'd at the Womb of Zord 
Time; and it is near akin to the Womb of Nothing; 
but the ingenious Author corrected it afterwards ; 


Within whoſe ample Boſom. 

Svcn Slips as Womb of Time do not proceed from 
the Perplexity of the Author's Mind, or the Deficiency 
of his eue but from Negligence and Over- 
fight. They are what Horace recommends to the Can- 


dour of the Reader, when there are Beauties in the 
Poem to make amends for them : | 


— Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis, 
Offendor maculis quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


But in a Poem elegantly ↄvrit, 
1 will not quarrel with a flight Miſtake, 
Such as our Nature's Frailty may excuſe. 


The Expreſſion will very often betray the Ignorance of 
the Author in the Thought ; as when the Reverend Mr. 
Laurence, in the Preface to his Book of Gardening, ſays, 
The Subject of Philoſophy is pretty; or that Euclid is 
a very facetious Perſon. How the Prettineſs of Philo- 
ſophy can be made appear, is no more conceivable than 
the Philoſopher Mr. Warren's Saving of Dr. Burnet's 
Theory, that his Argument was indirectly, conſequen- 


Which 


ally, and reduttively of blaſphemous Importance. * 
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Which correſponds with his Deſcription of the Creation: 
The Emboſſings of Mountains, the Enamelling of leſſer 
Seas, the Open-Work of the vaſt Ocean, and the 2 
Mork of the Rocks. Where both Thought and Expre£- 
ſion bear Relation to the Galimatias and Phebus, tis the 
more 12 = that in philoſophical and contro- 
verſial Matters, Perſpicuity is princi neceſſary. It 
will be ſeen that I a to re = — from 
Authors who were well eſteem' d, both by the Pub- 
lick and themſelves; and ſo many offer in their Wri- 
tings, that one might eaſily fill a Library with Books 
upon the Subject Nonſenſe which ſhines, and Nonſenſe 
rs does not ſhine, Nonſenſe in the Thought, and 
Nonſenſe in the Expreſſion; ſometimes the one, 
ſometimes the other, and ſometimes both together, 
where the Obſcurity is natural and involuntary, not ſuch 
as Wilmot, Earl o — Speech, when he perſo- 
nated Alexander Bendo, the Higb-German Doctor, or 
Italian Quack; nor the merry Harangue made by 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to amuſe the Houſe of 
Lords, and give time to increaſe a negative Vote againſt 
the Bill for eſtabliſhing arbitrary Power in King Charles 
the Second's Reign. In the Lord Rocheſter's there was 
'a Meaning conceal'd ; in the Duke of Buckingham's no 
Meaning at all; but he gave it a Caſt and an Air of 
Senſe, which had the Effect he intended. 

I am ſatisfy d the Inſtances I could take out of the Ad- 
dreſſes which have been made to the Throne in England 
will be thought too mean, or I might produce much of 
the Obſcure and Unintelligible in the Leal and Loyalty 
of our Countrymen, eſpecially in the Reigns of ry 
Charles and King James II. Tis very hard that thoſe 
Examples ſhould be thought to have too much Mean- 
neſs in them, when they were drawn up by the moſt 
learned, moſt eloquent, and moſt able of the Clergy, 
as will be generally allow'd. Thus in the following De- 
ſcription of the Diſſenting Miniſters: T boſe canting Pre- 
renders to Conſcience and Purity, the charming Croco- 
diles of a new Babel, who are ravenous Wolves tn Sheeps 
Cloathing. Which was fign'd by a whole County. The 
charming Crocodiles being ravenous Wolves is nothing; 
but when the new Babel is added to it, the Confuſion is 
as great as at the old One, and deſerves Remark, as com- 


ing from a Quarter that wanted not the Aſſiſtance of. 
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Effect of the good Senſe, Divinity, Logick, and Rheto- 
rick of the Honourable Society of the Inner-Temple : 
Since the Birth of our Saviour 2 of more general 
Benefit hath happen d, than the Diſtovery of this 
damnable Presbyterian Plot ; nor can we hope to make 
right Uſe of our Saviour's Birth, unleſs we do from t he 
Bortom of our Breaſts abhor and deteſt it, &c. I will 
mention the Eloquence of but one more Addreſs to the 
Throne ; and I am provok'd to it by the Semblance 
there is between the Abilities of the Orators of the 
Place in thoſe Days and in theſe: They would involve 
our Majeſty's three Kingdoms in a Perpetuity of 
Blood and 4 Diſtractions, had not the All-ſeeing 
Porter timely detected them; and by a ſeaſonable Su- 
crifice, the Fire at Newmarket, led you thence, as did 
that Cloud and Pillar the Children of Iſracl out of 
Egypt; otherwiſe muſt our only Iſaac, the King and the 
Duke of York, have been offer'd up to the Emulation of 
execrable Villains, &c. What a Jeſt muft it have been to 
Foreigners, if any of em had underſtood our Language, 
to rcad thoſe fine Orations with which the — 
were cram'd ; and to have an Account how moſt graciouſl 
ſo much Fuſtian and Nonſenſe were receiv d? They mu 
have taken them as a Sample of the Eugliſb Genius, 
of cur Logick and Rhetorick ; for People generally 
make Preſents of the very beſt they have to their Princes. 
If I had taken Notice of this when I ſpoke of Bombaſt, 
I might have very much ſwell'd the Bull of this Book 
by that Article; and it would have been made ve 
P ain, that ſmall Genius's, by affecting to be florid, 
ecome perplex'd. This Perplexity is the Reverſe of 
Perſpicuity; and the beſt turn'd Periods in the World, 
without Meaning, are like Conſonants without Vowels. 
Yet I could cite Paſſages out of many declamatory and 


rhetorical Performances, which have paſt current as ex- 


cellent and beautiful, with no more Meaning in them 
than Marrow in a Skeleton, To deſcend to the lower 
Order of Speakers and Writers, would be to throw our 
ſelves into a Wood, out of which there is no Paſlage. 
To mean is an Effect of Thinking; and when we con- 
fider how very few People there are who can really 
think, for if they think not juſtly they think nat at all, 
we thall not be ſurpriſed when we meet with pa 
| 8 2 . an 
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and Nonſenſe. I have inſtanced ſeveral Paſſages of this 
out of French Divines, after Pere Bouhours ; and how 
eaſy would it be to match them with others of the ſame 
Kind, out of the Works of ZEngliſþ Preachers! Dr. 
Echard, in his Contempt of the Clergy, has ſome plea- 
fant Inſtances ; as this: Omni potent All, thou art Only 
becauſe thou art All, and becauſe thou only art ; as for 
us ac are not; becauſe wwe ſeem to be, and onl * to 
e, becauſe ve are not. This is Galimatias with a Witneſs. 
I have mention'd the Flouriſhing of a Spaniſp Prieſt on 
the King of Spain's being the Zodiack of the Earth; 
which is not ſo bad as the 12 of an Engliſb Preacher, 
that the Mercy of God in ſending our Saviour was a 
EZodiacal Mercy, a Mercy truly Zodiacal; for Chriſt al- 
aways keeps within the Tropicks, He goes not out of 
* the Pale of the Church; but yet he is not always at 
& the ſame Diſtance from a true Chriſtian, ſometimes 
„he withdraws himſelf into the Apogæum of Doubt, 
Sorrow and Deſpair ; but then he comes again into the 
Perigæum of Foy, Content, and Aſſurance : But as for 
Heat bens and Unbehievers, they are all Arctick and An- 
tartick Reprobates. We have in the firſt Part obſerv'd 
what was faid by a Spaniſh Author of St. Xavier and 
the Sign Cancer in a Poem; which, however, is more 
—— e than the Saying of one of our own Divines in a 
rmon, where the Twelve Signs are made ſo many 
Proofs of our Saviour's coming to our Redemption; and 
having paſt through Aries, and Taurus, and Gemini, 
confirm'd by ſeveral Texts of Scripture, he breaks out, 
What need I ſpeak of Cancer, when the Pſalmiſt ſays 
fo rn What ailed thee, oh thou Sea, that thou 
fleddeſt, though I ordain that thou waſt driven back ? 
And how would ſome Theatrical Orators be able to 
Juſtify their Actions in the Pulpit, by the Laws of Ora- 
tory, and the Practice of Pagan Orators, had they heard 
another Reverend Divine adviſing his Auditory, That 
sohen they are teaching they ſhould not move too much; 
for that is to be carry'd to and fro with every Wind of 
Doctrine? What follows, taken out of a Sermon preach'd 
at St. Mary's in Cambridge, has ſomething of the 
Phebus, but more of the Pun: As God hath DEALT 
ro every Man a Meaſure of Faith, Men ſnoutd play their 
CARDS above-board, that is, avoid all Difſembling, 
not pocket Cards, but improve their Gifts and 2 
| 5 FI 1 ollow 
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follow Suit, «wear the Surplice, and conform iu Ceremo- 
nies. The Subject and the Simile agree very well. 
Theſe are Phabus's, which were produc'd by the 
Preachers Fondneſs of Metaphors ; and there is enough 
of 'em in Dr. Zchard's pleaſant Letter to R. L. In his 
Dialogue between Phil aurus and Timothy, he rallies 
Mr. Hobbes for falling into a Philoſophical Phebus ; and 
inſtead of ſaying in theſe plain Terms, as the Ariſtote- 
lians do, that Senſe is a Knowledge occaſion'd by ſome 
outward thing, that Colour is the Object of the Eye, 
and Sound the Olject of the Ear. He declaims, All 
Conception proceeds from the Action of the Thing 
it ſelf whereof it is the Conception; and when the 
« Action 1s preſent the Conception it produceth is called 
&« Senſe, ms the Thing by whoſe Action the ſame is 
« produced is called the Object of the Senſe. By 
*« Sight we have a Conception of Colour, which is all 
* the Notice and Knowledge the Object imparteth to 
us of its Nature by the Eye. And by Hearing we 
have a Conception called Sound, which is all the 


Knowledge we have of the Quality of the Object 


from the Ear.” The Abundance of Words here occa- 
fions the Perplexity ; and there is nothing more likely 
t. occaſion it than ſuch an Abundance. Where that 


2 Philoſopher, Hobbes, docs not fo abound with 


'ords, his Conceptions are not ſo clearly expreſs'd as 
one would expect in the Writings of a Perſon: who de- 
nded — on human Reaſon; as in this: The 
Abſence or Deſiructiun of Things once imagin'd, doth 
not cauſe the Abſence or Deſtruction of the Imagination 


it ſelf. In which, if there is any Meaning at all, it 


is no more than this: That though the Palace of W/rte- 
Hall is burnt, it does not hinder my remembring that 
it once ſtood there: Which is extreamly philoſophical 
and edifying. Much of the ſame Kind will be found in 
the Doctor's Dialogues, - which I choſe to make ule, of 
on account of the Character of Hobbes, as well abroad 
as at home. The Earl of Mulzrave, afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham, praiſes him for the very Quality which 
Dr. Echard thinks him deficient in: 


In other Authors, tho' the Senſe be good, 
Lis wot ſometimes ſo cas ly underſtood ; 
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ſophers, we ſhould find hardly any thing elſe but Gali- 
 mnatias ; they ſeem, like the Oracles of old, to make 
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That Fewel oft unpoliſh'd has remain'd, 

Some Words ſhould be left out, and ſome explain'd : 

So that in ſearch of Senſe we either ſtray, 
Or elſe grow weary in 2 rough q Nay; 

But here bright Eloquence does always ſmile, 

In ſuch a choice, yet unaffefted Stile, 

As does both Knowledge and Delight impart, 

T he Force of Reaſon with the Flow'rs of Art, 

Clear as a beautiful tranſparent Skin, 

Which never hides the Blood, yet holds it in; 

Like a delicious Stream it ever ran, 

As ſinooth as Woman and as ſtrong as Man. 


As thus, in that Philoſopher's clear Way : AI Man is 
either by or for himſelf a Man, calld a real Man; or 
he is a Mau for another, calld a fictitious Man. A- 
gain, Liberty is Abſence of all Impediments to Actions 
that are wot. Again, When two Parties diſagree about 
a Matter of Right, it is a Law of Nature that they 
ſhould leave it to the Determination of a Third, which 
Third jt noi be One of the To. One cannot ſay 
this is ſo perplex'd as not to leave Room for us to find 


out wh aus meant by it: But the making a Third out 


of tue two I nat ſurely, 
The Force of Reaſon with the Flow'rs of Art. 
StoviD we. look into the Works of the ſmaller Philo- 


Obſcurity the Excellence of their Axioms: Not that 
they do it ſo much out of Deſign to keep their Science 
a Myſtery, as out of the Confuſion of Thought and In- 
ſufficiency of Expreſſion. Sueh Obſcurity pu for 
Learning with the Ignorant ; and the leſs People under- 
ſtand of theſe Authors the more profound they reckon 
their Krow:tdge. T heſes's and Exerciſes are full of 
the like Galimatias and Phebuſes, not out of Affecta- 
tion ſo much as Ignorance ; though to affect Ln 
and Knowledge above a Man's Capacity, is the ſure 

Way to be puzled in Thinking; and, conſequently, to 
ſall into the Vice which Pere Bouhonrs is expoſing. 


There are no Writers ſo apt to be guilty of this as your 


Metaphyficians, who ſpin their Thread fo very fine that 
it breaks with the I:aft Tauch. Pere Malbranche would 
ſupply 
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ſupply us with Examples of this Nature; but we have 


a Matbranche of our own, Mr. John Norris of Bemer- 


ton, whoſe Phebus's ſhine out in every Page: As thus, 
T he immediate Objects of our Underſtandings are the di- 
dine Ideas, the omniform Preſence of God partially ex- 
Bibited. Again, The ſimple Eſſence of Things is 
not hing elſe but the divine Effence it ſelf conſider d with 
his Connotation as variou/ly repreſentative of Things, 
and as variouſly tmitable or particepable by them. Real. 
and Rel. No doubt but thofe that admired this Di- 
vine's rational and rhetorical Way of Writing underſtood 
this and the like Paflages, as well as the Writer; but 
being none of his Favourites, we were not truſted with 
the Key to them. It muſt be own'd there is no great 
Loſs in the Miſs of his Meaning; for where we find it, 
tis as that of a Riddle or an Enigma. Yet this doughty 
Author muſt ſet ” for an Anſwerer to Mr. Lock's 
Eſſay of Humane e xm. ; tempted to it, per- 
haps, by the great Reputation which he muſt needs ac- 
quire by his Treatiſe, call'd, A Murnival of Knaves, 
or Whiggiſm burleſqu'd out of Countenance. Which in- 
ſtructs us, that this Metaphyſical Divine, Caſuiſt, and 
Poet, had Pam in his Hand as often as Pere Mal- 
branche. : | ; 
Maynard wrote on another ſuch intelligible Writer in 


France : 


Charles, nos plus rares eſprits 
Ne ſcaurotent lire tes ecrits 

Sans conſulter Muret ou Lipſe, 
Ton Phebus s'explique ſi bien, 

Que tes volumes ne ſont rien 


Qu' unc eternelte Apocalypſe. 


Friend Charles, en ace thy Writings read. 
Ve Lipſius or Muretus zeed ; 

Our quickeſt Heads wwou'd be perplext, 
Without a Comment on thy Text : © 

In hate er Page the Reader dips, 

*Trs all a meer Apocalypſe. = 


FATHER Pouſouys tells us the Satyre of Maynard id 
not juſt here; for by the Help of Muretus and Lipſius 
we may underſtand the Authors they comment upon; 
ie can never underſtand the Obſcurity and: Perplexity 
| | 0 
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of certain modern Writers, who do not really underſtand 
themſelves what they write, though they think they do, 
as far as they are capable of Thinking; for as Thought 
muſt be jut and true to be good, it will not be pre- 
tended that very many are capable of thinking juſtly 
and truly in ingenious Subjects. This Obſcurity and 
Perplexity are moſtly, to be met with in thoſe elaborate 
Pieces which the Maſter of the Charter-Houſe calls 
Country Sermons ; and they are the more excuſcable 
there, becauſe the Auditory is generally leſs capable of 
Judging than the Declaimer is of Thinking. Father 
Bouhours obſerves, that we ſometimes think of Things 
which we cannot expreſs clearly for want of proper 
Terms. The Thought is either above the Expreſſion, 
or ſo mingled and ſo delicate, that it is not to be ex- 
plain'd but imperfectly; though in the Diana of Monte- 
Mayor it is faid, when a Perſon knows how to expreſs a 
Thought well, he does not think ſo well as he expreſſes 
it: Quien tambien ſabe deſir lo que ſiente, ne deve ſen- 
tillo tambien como lo dize. Indeed Terms are not often 
wanting for Expreſſion when the Thought is of it ſelf 
clear ; and a ſure Sign that it wants Clearneſs is its 
Want of Words. The famous French Biſhop, Camus, 
being in Spain when Lopez de Vega, the famous Spa- 
"ſp \ bn was living, ask'd him the Meaning of a Sonnet 
of his; Lopez read it again and again, and then own'd 
freely he did not underſtand it himſelft. Upon which 
Pere Bouhours remarks, that the Spaniſh Waits are ſo 
apt to be obſcure, that it is not taken notice of by Spa- 
niſh Readers, If they ſoar into the Clouds, they are, 
perhaps, the more xe Mr Several Spaniards have 

confeſs'd. that they do not underftand their Poet, Con- 
gora; and probably he acquir'd the Surname of Mar- 
vellous, on account of his not being intelligible ; inſo- 
much that to ſay a thing that 1s very obſcure in Spaniſh, 
they have a Proverb, 7: ſcuro coma las ſcledades de Gon- 
gora. Theſe Sledades were two Poems of Gongora's on 
Solitude ; and the Obſcurity in them was greater than 
that in his other Poems. Gratian, Author of the Courtier, 
is cenſur'd for the ſame Defect; he ſometimes affects 
to hide himſelf in his Book call'd the Courtier, tran- 
{lated into ue from the French, by Mr. Savage; 
and it muſt be 2 __ Tranſlation that is taken from 


0 
@ Tranllation of an Original which was not intelligible — 
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his own Countrymen, at leaſt, in ſeveral Places ; for in 
ſome he is allow'd to be excellent; and in thoſe the 
Engliſh Tranſlator has very often reduc'd them to the 
Tncomprehenſibility of the reſt which are not comprehen- 
fible. The French Critick allows, that an Author may 
excel in ſome Paſſages, and yet be obſcure in others; 
either by too much Subtlety, or too great Haſte and 
Negligence : But the Obſcurity of Mr. Savage's Gratian 
Was 5 remarkable, that Don Juan de Laftanoſa ac- 
knowledges he was not clear, and that Eis Stile was too 
curtail'd and too enigmatical. Tis true his Admirers 
ſay he affected it, that his Sentiments and Stile might 
be the more agrecable to the Sublimity of his Subject. 
That he did not intend to accommodate himſelf to the 
Vulgar ; but as Ariſtotle choſe to be obſcure to pleaſe 
Alexander, who would have no Body underſtand his 
Writings but himſelf; ſo Eratiau was willing to in- 
ſtrat Men of Quality only, and leave the common 
People to be inſtructed by ſuch as write clearly and in- 
telligibly. Quintilian ſpeaks of ſuch a kind. of Pedant 
who taught his Scholars to be obſcure, and often cry'd, 
That's excellent, I don't underſtand one Word of it. 
This extraordinary Quality was the Merit of Mr. John 
Norris of Bemerton, who probably affected it in his 
Metaphyſical Poems; but in his Controverſy one may 
ſuſpect that he underſtood himſelf no more than his 
Readers did. I need not enter into Particulars; one 
may juſtly ſay of his Works what Maynard ſaid of a 


French Writer's : 


In whateer Page the Reader dips, 
Zis all a meer Apocalypſe. 
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Inv before me a vaſt Variety of Obſcurity, Unin- 
telligibility, and Contradiction, in Eugliſh Authors, both 
in Proſe and Verſe. I have mention'd a Paſſage or two 
out of a Tranſlation, which I would ſay the Tranſlator 
thinks as infallible as the Pape, if it was not a Jingle on | 
the Name; and this out of a T'anſlation which claims 


hd La) 


the ſame Infallibility, is not more intelligible : f 
IWihile I new T rafts explore = 0 

With flying Sails, and coaſt along the Shoar. $ 
3 Dryd. Georg. 6 


To 
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To fail into the wide Ocean in Diſcovery of nero 
Tracts, and to coaſt all the while along the Shoar in 
Sight of Land, 1s of that Sort of Obſcurity which ariſcs 
from Contradiction; and Dryden's Works are by no 
Means free from it. I ſhall have frequent Occaſion elſe- 
where to ſpeak of the late excellent Verſion of Virgil's 
two firſt Georgicks compar'd with D7yden's; which in the 
Compariſon appears to be no Tranſlation at all; and that 
the Franſlator ad no Conception, in many Places, of 
the Subject, which the Original treated of; eſpecially 
where he uts the Winter Seaſon before the — 
And what his Meaning is he. e is not eaſily come at: 


Nor poi nous Acorite is here produc d, 
Or grows unknown, or is when known refus'd. 


Ann the ſame may be ſaid of many ſuch Couplets, 
as is judicially obſerv'd by the learned and elegant Tran- 
flator of the late Tranſlation, who one may ſec was 
Maſter of the Subject, and from whom the Lovers of 
Letters and Poetry hope a Verſion of the other two Geor- 
gicks; and * with ſome Impatichce, that the Ob- 
ſcurities which abound in Drydez's Tranſlation may be 
expos'd, and thoſe dark Places be enlightned by the 
{ame Learning and Judgment which ſucceeded fo well 
in the two Georgzicks already publiſh'd : | 


Ss ſoon oercaſt with Abſence in the Morn, 


Is an Obſcurity of Dryden's, which is a Twin to Non- 
ſenſe; and many of the ſame Kind are to be met with 
in his Plays and Poems. One cannot but be a little 
ſurpriz'd that ſuch a looſe Way of thinking ſhould paſs 
ſo currently among the Wits of his Time, tor the ſake of 
the Language and Verſification : 'The Nonſenſe in good 
Language, like a Blockhead in good Cloaths, renders it 

more apparent and ridiculous. ; ; 
To return to Pere Bouhours : He is very angry with 
the French Tranſlator of Gracian's Courtier, tor talling 
on his Dialogues d' Ariſte & de Eugene; wherein Miſte 
ſays Gracian is obſcure; for which the Tranflator 
rallies the learned Jeſuit ; who, however, has got the 
Advantage of him in the Controverſy, by a Conteffion 
of his Antagonift in the Preface to the Verſion of the 
Spaniſh Book, where he owns, ©* 'That Gracian is ab- 
« ſtrated, unintelligible, and, conſequently, not - 
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ebe tranſlated. That all who have read him give him 
« this Character; and that a Man of Learning reply'd 
* ro a Friend, who told him he was about tranſlating 
«& F} Oraculo Manual y Arte de Prudentia ; The Ma- 
<« nual Oracle, and the Art of Prudence. is a bold 
« Undertaking, Sir, to attempt a Verſion of a Spaniſh 
& Boon, which the Spaniards rhemſelves do not under- 
« ſtand.” Upon this Pere Bouhours charges the Tran- 
ſlator with contradicting himſelf, in confeſſing that 
Gracian is unintelligible, and not to be tranflated, at 
the ſame time that he endeavours to ridicule Ariſte for 
ſaying he was incomprehenſible. His Words are: If 
Gracian is incomprehenſible, and does not underſtand 


himſelf, how is it that he has good Senſe, which the 


Critick allows? But Pere Bouhours allows that an 
Author, who is obſcure in certain Places, may be clear 
and happy in others; which is ſo plain, that the Ridi- 


cule turns all on the French Tranflator of Gracias for 


— againſt it. And the Jeſuit adds, the Plea- 
ſantry o 
Penetration, when he does not himſelf underſtand the 
Author he tranſlates. He owns in his Preface before 
mention d, 7 hat Gracian's Language is a fort of Cypher, 
but an intelligent Perſon may dechyper it, without the 
Help of a Conjurer. Though it muſt be confeſs'd he 
has more than once left the Cypher ſtanding 1n his Ver- 
fion. The Syaniſo Author, ſpeaking of the Mind, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: Es eſte el atributo Rey; y auf 
ualquier crimen contra el, fue de leſa mageſiad. The 
Recor decyphers this Paſſage thus: L'e/prit eſt le 
Roy des attributs; & par conſequent chaque uſe Ju on 
Jui fait eſt un crime de leze-majeſte. ** The Mind is 
% the King of Attributes; and, conſequently, every 
« Offence againſt the Mind is High-Trecaſon.” Gra- 
m_ and his - 3 + 
the Hieroglyphicks on Egyptian Monuments, : 
the Ger Tos, — 84 155 Diſſimulation: — 
mentar una voluntad ſera ere The Tranſlator 


terms it thus: Qui de [a volonte * Faire un Sacrament, 
e who knows how to 


eſt ſouverain de ſoi- mms. 
« make a Sacrament of his Will is his own Sovereign.“ 
This is very fine both in Spaniſp and French, and the 
Nonſenſe well dreſs d in both Languages: What can one 


make of the King of Attributes? What of making 4 
Sacrament 


it is, that the Tranſlator piques himſelf on his 


ranſlator are as hard to be decypher'd as 
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Sacrament of one's Will, as the French Man renders it. 
The Spantard writes, El attributo Rey, which, with the 
help of a little Conjuring, may be interpreted, That 
the Mind is the ſovereign Perfictios of Man. And by 
Sacramentar una voluntad, one might inche meant, 
to conceal the Motions of the Heart, and render it a 
Myſtery to others, as is the Euchariſt : But to go ſo far 
out of the Way for ſuch a ſmall Portion of Senfe, was 
not worth our while, and much leſs Father Boubovrs ; 
who ſays, the Tranſlator of Gratian is like Lipſius, 
who, endeavouring to explain certain dark Paſſages of 
Tacitus, made them ſtill darker, and ſhew'd the World 
that he did not very well underſtand them himſelf: And 
the French Tranſlator is further like Lipſius, in that he 
apologizes for the Obſcurity of his Original. They both 
tell us, that their Author wrote not for the People, but 
_ for Princes, Miniſters of State, and Men of Wit ; 
and that it is not their Fault if they are not underſtood, 
but the Fault of the Readers. However the Miſchief 
of it is, that neither Princes, Miniſters of State, nor 
Men of Wit can find out the Meaning of the obſcure 
Places in Tacitus and Gratian, any more than other 
Readers. The Truth is, others are as good Judges, as 
Princes, Miniſters of State, and thoſe that are call'd 
Wits, of what is Senſe, and what is Nonſenſe. And it 
is the Out-fide only which diſtinguiſhes them from 
the reſt of Mankind. Princes, and Miniſters of State, 
haye more Opportunities of knowing Men and Affairs, 
but as to Reaſon and Wit, others have as many ; and if 
they have more Eaſe and Leiſure, and the ſame Portion 
of Underſtanding, more Opportunities of forming a right 
Judgment. The Great, it's true, are apt to give them- 
{elves the Airs which their Flatterers teach them, and 
to treat the reſt of Mankind as if they were as much 
below them in the * of the Mind, as in thoſe of 
Rank and Fortune. But there's ſomething Pleaſant in 
this Imagination, and thoſe they deſpiſe do very often 
perceive the Ridiculum of thoſe Airs, which turns upon 
valuing one's ſelf on Qualities one has not, by the 
Merit of thoſe that one has. Theſe Reflections might 
be carry'd much further, and probably the Digreſſion 
wou'd be excus'd, had we Room for it. The French 
Critick rallies the French Tranſlator of Grattan, for his 
Frenchifying the Spaniſþ Terms, when he ſpeaks of the 
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King, Lewis the XIV.. And it muſt be own'd the 
Spasiſh Tongue abounding in Augmentatives, was ad- 
mirably well adapted to the Guſt that Monarch had for 
the groſſoſt Flatteries, where the Panegyrick was ſwell'd 
in Thought and Expreſſion, till it were ready to burſt, 
The Tranſlator calls him Roy Roy, King King ; Maiſtre 
Roy, The Maſter King; 7 he Grand Tout, The Great 
All; The non plus outre de la Royante, The ne plus 
ultra of Royalty. Thus the Vice Chancellor of Na- 
varre ſtil'd him, Zavant-Vifforieus, The Van-Con- 
ueror ; and began his Eulogy Ma Plume en Pair, My 
= in the Air; Hamer has a King more a King than 
others; and Marot, 4 King more a King than ever 
any that wwore a Cros: And another Poet, A Kin 
truly a King. But a King King was never heard 
before Lewis the XIV: h; and he might as well have 
ſaid, a Parrot Parrot. In a Word, adds the Jeſuit, 
there are. ſome Things in Gratian ſo dark, ſo abſtracted, 
and ſo contrary to the Character of the Antients, that 
tis not ſo agreeable for a Man of a good Taſte to be 
much delighted with him. The Reflexions in the 
Manual Oracle are unnatural, and very often chimeri- 
cal; almoſt always ſo obſcure, that one can make nothing 


of them, 8 in the Tranſlation. If fo, in the 


French Verſion, which was done by a Man of Learning, 
what {ad Work mult the Engliſh Tranſlation be, 3 
was done by a Man who did not pretend to more Learn- 
ing than the Generality of his Readers, and who, I be- 
lieve, was not ſenſi ble from the Be inning of the Book to 
the End, that there was any more Obſcurity in it than he 
was wont to meet with in other Books which he tranſlated, 


where when the Senſe did not preſently reach him, he 


put in what came firſt into his Head, which was not ſo 
well ſtor'd as to afford ſuch Supplies any way cqual to 
his Originals ! 

"F1s ſtrange that there ſhould be Authors who take 
a Pride in this Obſcurity, but it is ſo true, that Ouin- 
tilian remembers us of ſome of them; Pervaſit jam 
multos iſta perſuaſio, ut id jam denim eleganter atque 
exquiſite dictum ſutent, quod interpretandum fit. There 
are many Writers who fancy they are admir'd for ſaying 
Things ſo as they may not be underſtood, and do not 


think there's Wit in that which does not want interpret- 


ing. Such is the Example Pere Boubours produces, 
| L'enfer 
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Z'enfer eſt le centre des damnes comme les tenchres Faw: le 
centre de ceux qui fuyent la lumiere. C'eſt-le ou la lumiere 
de Dieu les incommode le moins, cù Jes reproches de leur 
conſtience ſont moins vifs, cù leur orgueil eſt meins von- 
fondu ; ainſi ce leur eſt une eſptce de ſoulagement que de 
S'y precipiter. Hell is the Center of the Damn'd, 
« as Darkneſs is the Center of thoſe that fly the Light. 
“There the Light of the Lord "ncommodes them 
« leſs, and the Upbraidings of their Conſcience are 
« not ſu piercing, and their Pride is in leſs Confuſion. 
©« Thus it is a lor of Conſolation for them to be flung 
© into it”. The Divinity of this is ſuitable to the 
Senſe. It was ſaid by an eminent Author in France, 
and Father Bouhours may well ſay he does not under- 
ſtand what he means by it, The Light of the Lord, 
which ſhines inwardly on the Damn'd in the midſt of 
Darkneſs, makes them more ſenfible of the Loſs of 
God's Preſence ; and one can't conceive how Hell was 
made for the Conſolation of the Wicked. The ſame 
Author writes elſewhere, ** The Soul is born down by 
e 1ts own Weight to Deſpair. The Center of corrupt 
© Nature is Rage and Hell; and ſeparate the Soul from 
© Objects, es reduce 1t to a Condition of thinking on 
nothing but it ſelf, it will at once fink down into 
« Hell”. Theſe Proofs of Things are mcomprehenſi- 
ble: If Deſpair, Rage, and Hell are the Center of 
corrupt Nature, Man could never be at Reſt but in De- 
ſpair, in Rage, and in the Torments of the Damn'd ; 
as a Stone is never at Reſt but in its Center: Nor is 
what follows more comprehenſible ; To ſeparate a Soul 
from Objects, and reduce it to a Condition of thinking 
on nothing but it ſelf, It will ſink at once doen into 
Hell; which borders very much on the Galimatias be- 
fore ſpoken of. As does the Thought of an [rakian, a- 
gainſt meaſuring the Size of the Underſtanding by that 
of the Head, Non ſanno, che la mente e il centro di 
Capo: etl centro non creſte per la grandezza del Cir- 
colo. The Underſtanding is the Center of the Head, 
and the Center is not encreas'd by the Extent of the 
Circle. We are as well furniſh's with Obſcurity in 
£Enzlifh Authors as the French are, and need not have 
recourſe to Father Boubours for Examples. I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf therefore with one more, i Jes ami biet 
des Grands ne ſe detruiſent 166 d'ordinaire par les mens 
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degreꝝ quelles ont ets formees; elles ceſſent quelquefots 
— un — aſeꝝ juſte de la cauſe het a fait naitre 
avec le penchant de ceux qui deviennent inconſtans. 
& If the Friendſhips of the Great are not commonly de- 
&« ſtroy'd by the ſame Degrees by which they were 
t form'd, they ſometimes ceaſe by a juſt Affinity be- 
« tween the Cauſe that created them, and the Inclina- 
&« tion of thoſe that become inconſtant”. This Nonſenſe 
comes from the greateſt and moſt famous Philoſophers 
and Hiſtorians, and is more excuſable in Philoſophers 
. than Hiſtorians. Ariſtotle, the Father of Philoſophy, 
is obſcure enough, and ſome are apt to think the Se- 
crets of Nature require a little Myſtery ; but tis into- 
lerable in Hiſtorians, according to Pere Bouhours, and 
Common Senſe ; it being extremely pleaſant for an Au- 
thor to pretend to tell Facts, and ſpeak ſo myſteriouſly, 
that the Reader ſhall not know his Meaning. Ariſtotle 
is to be admir'd where he is underſtood, but where he 
is unintelligible, he ceaſes to deſerve our Admiration. 
Sotrates, after having read a Treatiſe of Heraclitus's, 


full of Obſcurities, paſt a very handſom Cenſure upon 


it, ſaying, he was very fine where he underſtood him, 
and he Kube not he was the ſame where he did not 
underſtand him: This was that Heyaclitus who bid 
his Diſciples Hide their Thoughts and ſpeak only by 
Enigma's, for fear of being underſtood by the Vulgar. 
Pere Bouhours continues, Every Writer, whether Hiſtori- 
an or Philoſopher, Orator or Poet does not deſerve to 
be read when he 1s not intelligible, but makes a My- 
ſtery of his Thought. We ſhould do by them as by 
tho Women who wear Masks in the Streets, or muffle 
themſelves up in their Hoods, let them go by and not 
ſo much as look at them. This regards ſuch as affect 
to be myſterious, for a little Myſtery contributes, when 
tis unaffected, to the Delicacy of a Thought, as has 
been already obſerv'd.. Such Myſtery leaves Room for 
the Light to enter, and is not like a Mask, or thick 
Vail, which covers all the Face; it is as a tranſparent 


Gawſe, thro' which one ſees and knows the Object 


with Pleaſure; whereas when a Writer ſtudies to be 
myſterious, and to puzzle his Readers, they will be in 
the wrong to give themſelves any Trouble about him, 
for his Thoughts will ſeldom be a Reward for their Pains. 
Coſtar is accus'd of Obſcurity, where he ſays, Voiture 
diſputoit 
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diſputoit la gloire de bien ecrire aux illuſtres des Nations 
trangeres, & contraignoit Jecho du Parnaſſ® en un 
temps qu'il n'etoit plus que pierre, d'avoir autant de 
paſſion pour ſon rare merite, qu'il en avoit, lors qu'il 
eroit nymphe pour la beaute du jeune Narcifſe. * Vot- 
* zure diſputed the Glory of Writing with the moſt 
* Hluftrious of Foreign Nations, and compell'd the 
Eccho of Parnaſſus at a Time when he was nothing 
* but Stone, to have as great a Paſſion for his extraor- 
* dinary Merit, as — was a Nymph, he had for 
** the Beauty of young Narcife ”. The Thought is not 
clear, to ſay no worſe of it, and the Eccho of Parnaſſus 
having a og for Voiturc's Merit, though a Stone 
only, is as little intelligible ; as that Eccho not anſawerin 

the Voice of T hunder, teaches us, that what the Gods 
do, cannot be expreſt by Men. A Writer of the laſt 
Reign had this Thought, in praiſe of Cardinal Richlieu, 
L'*echo qui ne repondant point à la voix du Tonnerre, nous 
apprend que ce que les Dieux font, ne ſcauroit eſtre ex- 
prime par les Hommes. Coſtar, in a Letter to a 
Friend, has a Thought which is much prettier, There 
is ſomething in your Letter, which, I believe, wwou'd be 
very fine, if you and I underſtood it. © II y a dans 
“ v6tre Lettre une choſe qui ſeroit, je crois, fort belles 
« fi nous l'entendions vous & moy. Salzac, continues 
he, ſpeaking of Virtue's being its own Reward, ſays, 
La gloire weſt pas tant une Jumiere etrangere qui vient 
de dehors aux actions heroiques, qu une reflexton de la pro- 
pre Ilumiere de ſes actions, & un eclat qui leur eſt renvoye 
par les objets qui Pont recen d'elles. Here's a great deal 
of Light, but very little Clearneſs, and there muſt not 
be more Meaning expected in the Tranſlation, than in 
the original French of Balzac; Glory is not fo much a 
Foreign Light which Pe from the outſide of He- 
roick Actions, as the Refleftion of the proper 3 7 of 
thoſe Actions, and a Luſtre which is ſent them back from 
the Objects that receiv'd them. I endeavour to be as 
literal as poſſible, and muſt preſerve the Nonſenſe as 
well as the Senſe of Pere Bouhours's Quotations. Sal- 
luſt expreſſes himſelf with great Perſpicuity, Majorum 
gloria pofteris quaſi lumen eſt, neque bona eorum, neque 
mala in occulto patitur. * The Glory of Anceſtors 1s 
« 282 ws 5 which ſhews their Deſcendants, their. good 
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Por Ts who pretend to ſpeak the Language of the 


Gods, are not always to be underſtood by Men, witneſ; 
the following Verſes upon Cardinal Richlien. 


Je ſcay que les travaux de mille beaux Eſprits, 
our t'immortaliſer ont fait une peinture, 

Qui montre à 'Univers que ta gloire eſt un prix 
Pour qui le Ciel diſpute avecque la Nature, 


T know the Labour of a T houſand Wits, 
To immortaliſe Thee have made a Picture 
T hat ſhews the World thy Glory is a Prize 
Mhich Heaven diſputes with Nature. 


Tux Verſes Pere Bouhours quotes out of an Heroick 
Poem are much of the fame. Value. The Subject is 
very rich and beautiful Armour. | 

L'etoffe & Partifice y diſputoient du prix; 

Les diamans melez avecque les rubis | 

S'y montroient à leur flame, & vive & mutuelle, 

Ou toũjours en amour, ou toũjours en querelle. 


The Stuff and Art diſpute the Prize, 

T he Diamonds with the Rubies mix d, 

Shew by their lively and their mutual Flame 

That always they're in Love, or always quarrelliug. 

*T is hard to tell which is cleareſt, The Prize which 
Heaven diſputes with Nature: Or, the Diamonds mix d 


<rith Rubies akwvays in Love, or always ee 
8 


The French Poets have very often fallen into Nonſen 
by Exaggerations in their Flattery. But Levis the 
XIVrh was not ſo delicate in that Affair as to leave the 
Poets without Reward, tho' the Panegyrick was without 
Senſe. Fathers Bohours quotes ſome Verſes upon the 
King's Marriage at the Obnclufion of the Pyrenean Treas 
ty, which arc not over clear. 


Le Deſtin conſentoit que Madrid fit en poudre : 
Pour complaire a I'Infante il contredit les Cieux: 
Des mains de Jupiter il arache la foudre; 

Et deſarme les Rois, les Peuples, & les Dicux, 
The Fates conſent Madrid fhou'd be in Duſt, | 
And contradicts the Skies to pleaſe the Infanta; 
They ſnatch the Thunder from the Hands of Jove, 
Aud Kings, and People, and the Gods diſarm. 


1 ES, 
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Proper Incenſe this for the Altar of the Grand LZexess : 
The Poem begins thus, | 


Braves, 41mm a Tombre des lauriers, 
Le Grand Louis conſent que vous preniez haleine. 


Brave Soldiers reſt beneath the Shade of Laurels, 
Great Lewis gives you Tame to breathe. 


Tus learned Jeſuit, as I have obſery'd more than 
once, takes his Examples of Obſcurities from Authors 


of = Vogue, as was the Dramatick Poet who wrote 
theſe Verſes. 


Ce depart cependant m'arrache un aveu tendre, 
Et dont mon cœur confus d'un filence diſcret, 
En ſoupirant tout bas m'avoit fait un ſecret, 


Yet this Departure forc'd from me a tender Confeſſion, 
And of which my Heart confounded with a diſcreet 


(Sence, 
By Sighing ſoftly, made a Secret to me. 


PERE Bouhours tells us, that a Portugueze Orator, 
in an Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the Birth-Day of the moſt 
ſerene Queen of Portugal, expreſt himſelf in this Man- 
ner; & un Prince ſe fie a ſon ſujet, on peut dire qu'un 
ceur fe fie à un autre caur : mais quand Þ Epousx ſe 
fie & ſon Epouſe, il ne faut pas dire qu'un ceur ſe fie a 
un autre caur, mais qu un caur ſe fo a lui- meme. 
When a Prince confides in his Subjects, we may ſay 
te that one Heart confides in another; but when a Hus- 
band confides in his Wife, we muſt not ſay one Heart 
&© confides in another; but that one Heart confides in 
„it ſelf”: Or, the Half of a Heart, adds the famous 
Portugueze Orator, puts Confidence wwith more Safety 
in the other half of it ſelf. A very whimſical Thought, 
according to Pere Bouhours ; but that of one of the 

Antients, mention'd by Demetrius Phglereus, has ſtill 
more of the Whimſy in it: A Centaur rides a Horſe- 
back upon himſelf. This out-does The Heart's conſiding 
in it tif ; and one half putting Confidence in another; 
and 2 Heart's ſighing ſoftly, to make a Secret of its 
Paſſion to it ſelf; which are all very notable Galima- 
zia's, or in plain Eugliſb, exquiſite Nonſenſe. And 
even Malherbe, who is commended for good Senſe and 
Perſpicuity, ſleeps ſometimes as well as Homer, if Pore 

| Cc 4 Boubours 
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to the Duke de Ba 
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legarde. 


C'eſt aux magnanimes exemples, 
ui ſous la baniere de Mars 
Sont faits au milieu des hazards, 
Qu'il appartient d'avoir des temples. 
Et c eſt avecque ces couleurs 
Que Phiſtoire de nos malheurs 
Marquera fi bien ta memoire, 
ue tous les fiecles a venir 
N auront point de nuit aſſez noire 
Pour en cacher le ſouvenir. 


*Tis to thoſe magnanimous Examples, 
Which under the Banner of Mars, 
Are made in the midſt of Perils, 

T hat Temples ought to be built. 

And "tis wwith theſe Colours 

T har the Hiſtory of our Misfortunes 
Will mark thy Memory fo well, 

T hat in all futurc Ages 

T here ſhall not be Night black enough 
To hide the Remembrance of it. 


What can one make of Examples to which Temples ought 
zo be built? and which are made in the midſt of Perils? 
what Colour does the Poet ſpeak of? tis not eaſily to be 


ghtly, as in theſe Verſes of his Ode 


conceiv'd ; nor the Meaning of the following Verſes 
by the ſame Author Malherbe. 


Ce n'eſt pas en mes vers qu'une Amante abuſee 


Des a 
Apres | 
Laiflee ingratement en un 


1 


pas enchanteurs d'un parjure'Theſce, 


honneur ravi de ſa pudicite, | 
rd ſolitaire, 


Fait de tous les aſſauts que la rage peut faire, 
Une fidelle preuve a Vinfidelite, - | 


IJ ſing not in my Verſe an injur'd Fair, 
Betray'd by Theſeus's bewitching Charms; 
Of Honour robb'd, and of her Modeſty, 
Abandon'd on a ſolitary Coaſt, 

Who makes of all the Afſaults that Rage can maks 
A faithful Proof to Infidelity, 


Tu Jeſuit informs us, that moſt Readers thought 


they underſtood the two laſt Lines becauſe th 
EE {mocthly, 


3 


ey run 
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ſmoothly, and have an Appearance of Senſe, which the 


foregoing Verſes do not want. He owns he does not 
underſtand All the A/ſaults that Rage can make; nor 
Faithful Proof to Injidelity. In excuſe of the Author, 
tis ſaid, he was "_ young when he wrote them ; and 
that, as Longinus ſays of Homer's old Age, It was the 
old Age of Homer, ſo one may ſay of Malherbe's Youth, 
that it was the Touth of Malherbe, in whoſe Writings 
if any Slips were made, the Beauties more than atton'd 
for them; but Pere Bouhours will not admit of any 
Excuſe for Obſcurity. He inſiſts upon it that no Wri- 
ring, or Poem is worth any Thing, if it is not clear, at 
leaſt thoſe Places where Clearneſs is wanting. A French 
Sonnet, entitled, P Avorton, The Abortive Birth, has 
fine Thoughts in it, tho' they are not all without ſome 
Obſcurity. 


Tot qui meurs avant que de naitre, 
Aſſemblage confus de I etre & du neant ; 
Triſte avorton, informe enfant, 
Rebut du neant & de Vetre ; 
Toi que l'amour fit par un crime, 
Et que l'honneur defait par un crime à ſon tour, 
Funeſte ouvrage de l'amour, 
De l‚honneur funeſte victime. 
Laiſſe moi calmer mon ennui; 
Et du fond du neant ou tu rentre aujourdhui, 
Ne trouble point Phorreur dont ma — eſt ſuivie. 
Deux tyrans oppoſez ont decide ton ſort: 
L'amour, — — te fit donner la vie, 
L'honneur, malgre l'amour, te fait donner la mort. 
T hou who dyedſt before thou wert born, 
Confus d Conjunction of Being, and of Nothing : 
Thou poor Abortive Birth, I hou Child unform'd, 
Refuſe of Nothing and o Being 3 
T hou that vert criminally made by Love, 
And criminally art unmade by Honour; 
Love's fatal Work, 
And Honour's fatal Victim. 
Ah let me quiet my unquiet Soul, 
And from the Depth of Nothing, 
To which Thou art now returning, 
Trouble not rhe Horror that attends my Fault: 7! 
W09 
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Tuo oppoſite Tyrants have decided thy Fare, 


Tove, ſpite of Honour gave thee Life, 
And Honour, ſpite of Love has given thee Death. 


Pere Bouhours informs us, that the firſt Line, 
Toy qui meurs avant que de naitre, 
Thou who dyedſt before thou <wert born, 


has ſomething Marvellous as well as Natural in it ; that 
the Thoughts in the two laſt Verſes 


L'amour malgre Thonneur, te fit donner la vie: 
L'honneur, malgre l'amour, te fait donner la mort. 


are very juſt, if not too juſt, at leaſt in the Playing u 
Zode and Honour, Life and Death. oy 


Love, ſpite of Honour gave thee Life, 
And Honour, ſpite of Love has given thee Death. 


But the confus'd Conjuntion of Being and Nothing, is 
not fo clear as one could wiſh, no more than Refuſe of 
Nothing and of Being; which has been ſaid to be too 
ſtrong to be clear: Though the learned Jeſuit is of 
Opinion, that ſuch fort of Strength is a great Vice in 
Sentiment and Expreſſion, and he learnt it from Quin- 
tilian. Nam tumidos & corruptos & tinnulos, & quo- 
cumpue alto cacozelie genere peccantes, certum habeo 
non vitium, fed infirmitatis vitio Iaborare; ut corpora 
non Yobore, ſed valetudine inflantur. Minds that are 

- tumid are like ſwoln Bodies, and have more Weakneſs 
than Strength: Tho' their Appearance is Healthy and 
Thriving, yet in Reality they are Sick and Languiſh- 
ing; than which nothing can be more true. 


Mountains aud Wilds intraftably abrupt, 


is ſwoln like a Dropſy, and waſtes away to nothing when it 
is examin'd. To this Criticiſm Father Zouhours adds one 
- 4 Grammar : The Poet ſays tu rentre, for tu rentres. 
Thes in rentres was not ſocommodious for the Verſe, and 
the Commodiouſneſs of the Verſe and Rhime have led 
our Engliſh Poets into worſe Faults of Grammar, and 
ſometimes of Senſe. No Man took more Liberty of this 
Kind than Mr. Dryden, who knew very well how faulty 
he was in it; but he had no Regard to the Capacity 
and Judgment of his Readers. He chang'd Phalarts's 
Bull into Phajaris's Cow, for the ſake of the * 
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Low, as I have elſewhere obſerv'd ; and as to Gram- 
mar, he has ſet an Example to ſucceeding Poets, to 
change the Perſon, the Number, and the Tenſe, as it 
ſerv'd the Turn beſt for the Harmony, and ſometimes for 
the Length of the Verſe, or for the Tag at the End of 
it, or even for the Initial Letter, as the H's in High, 
Hemus, Hilly, in Dryden's Tranſlation of Virgil's Se- 
cond Georgicks. 


Or lift me High to Hemus' Hilly Crown. 


When in Truth Virgil is ſpeaking of the Vallies of 
Haemus; 


—Gelidis in Vallibus Hzmi. 
Ze Vales, ye cooling Groves where Hæmus reigns. 


as it is much better rendred in the laſt Verſion of Vir- 
gil's Husbandry, where, and in the excellent Notes, one 
may ſee how eaſy it is for the beſt Poets to fall into Error 
thro' Careleſneſs or Haſte: As in the other Lime of 
Dryden's Verſion. 


Or inthe Vale of Tempe lay me down. 


which is not indeed cbſcure, the Senſe being very 
plain and homely ; but there is not a Word in Virgil of 
Zempe, or of laying him down there: And the above 
learned Tranſlator in his Eſay on the Georgicks, ob- 
ſerves, nothing can be more wretched than this Verſion 
of Dryden's. 


From his lov'd Home no Lucre can him drawv, 
T he Senate's mad Decrees he never ſaw, 
Nor heard at bawling Bars corrupted Law. 


Tu Senate had juſt decreed Auguſtus divine Honours, 
and it wou'd have been a wonderful Compliment on the 
Emperor, if the Decree he had accepted of had been 
preſented by Madmen : But Dryden here ſinks his great 
Original Virgil, into the Character of a miſerable Li- 
beller againſt the Liberty of his Country. He ſteals 
from his own vile Reflections on the Parliament in ſe- 
veral of his Lampoons, particularly his Abſalom and 
Achitophel, the Medal, the Hind and Panther, &c. 
and makes the moſt judicious, diſcreet, and delicate 
Poet that ever wrote, expreſs himſelf as inſolently and 
lewdly as himſelf was wont to do on the like Occafions, 

FATHER 
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FaTnztaR Pouhours in the next Place touches a 
little on Soleciſins, telling us, that a certain French 
Author, in a very ſerious Diſcourſe, call'd Irregular 
Buildings, Soleciſins in Stone, and Romances, Puppet 
Shews in Paper, an Apophthegm, the White Pepper of 
Diction, and the Ladies long Train, The Hyperboles 
of Cloth; Thoughts mean, burleſque, and enigmatical, 
indeed not worth mentioning, tho' taken out of a Diſ- 
courſe that had its Admirers. Men who conceal their 
Meaning thus, ſhould never write, as Maynard directs. 


Mon ami, chaſſe bien loin 
Cette noire Rhetorique : 

Fes ouvrages ont beſbin 

Dun devin qui les explique. 
Si ton eſprit veut cacher 

Les belles choſes qu'il penſe; 
Di- moi qui peut t'empecher 
De te ſervir du Silence. 


Prithee, Friend, let's have no more 
Of this cloudy Rhetoric, 
by Works require a Conjurer, 
Their Meaning to explain ; 
If when thou finely thinkeſt 
Thy Wit will hide it from us, 
Tell me what hinders T hee 
From keeping Silence ? 


Trrs Reflection, Gravity is a Myſtery of the Body, 
invented to hide the Defects of the Mind. © La 7 
e eſt un myſtere du corps invente pour cacher les defauts 
e deleſprit ”, is ver 3 and yet it is not without 
a little Obſcurity. yſtery of the Body ſeems to be 
too myſterious ; The Eloquence of the Body paſſes very 
well, in conſidering the Action of the Orator, as the 
Duke de Rochefoucault has it. I} y a une Eloquence dans 
les yeux & dans Pair de la perſonne qui ne perſuade pas 
moi ns que celle de parole. There's an Eloquence in the 
Eyes and Air of a Perſon, which are as perſuaſi ve as 
his Words. : | + 

Tu E Obſcurity Pere Boubours treats of, is frequent- 
ly occafion'd by the Mind's being itſelf obſcure, and not 

ceing Things in their proper Light: When its Notions 
are not clear, Thoughts will not have Clearneſs; nor 
will the Words be more clear. Obſcurity may ariſe from 

| a, 
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a Thought's being far fetch'd, or from the Uſe of a Me- 
taphor or Compariſon that has no Relation to it. The 
Soleciſms in Stone are obſcure, for that there is a very 
great Diſtance between a Soleciſin and a Building. 
SEVERAL Metaphors heap'd one upon another, have 
alſo a very ill Effect; and what Quintilian ſaid of Diſ- 
courſe, may be ſaid of — — Ut modicus atque op- 
portunus tranſlationis uſus illuſtrat orationem; ita fre- 
quens obſcurat, continuus vero in allegoriam & enigma 
exit. As a „ T. renders a Diſcourſe clear when tis 
us'd 2 propos, ſo it obſcures it when tis too frequent, 
and becomes an Enigma if continually repeated. The 
Reaſon of it is, that ſo many Foreign Images being 
mingled together, cauſe Confuſion in the Mind of the 
—.— or Hearer. TwWO Metaphors that are not in the 
ſame Kind being joyn'd, leſſens ſomething of the Clear- 
neſs of Thought. There was a learned Lady in 
France, who, endeavouring to explain what Taſte Taſte. 
is in Wit, defin'd it thus; La 7575 eſt une har- 
monie, un acord de Veſprit & de Ja raiſon. © Tafteis 
« a Harmony, or an Agreement of Wit and Reaſon”. 
Which tho' very delicately thought, in Pere Boubours's 
Opinion, and tho' both true and ſolid in the main, yet 
it docs not at firſt ſeem to be very clear ; and the little 
Obſcurity that's in it, comes from the Huddle of two Me- 
taphors: Harmony is a Metaphor, as well as Taſte ; and 
the Two are of a different Kind: How little is this 
Delicacy underſtood by Engliſh Writers and Readers ? 
The heaping or huddling of Metaphors, 1s generally ta- 
ken for the Beauty of Amplification. When they come 
from Preachers or publick Orators, they are reckon'd ex- 
tremely fine; and I queſtion whether there are three 
Criticks in England that wou'd be ſhock'd at them. 
Collier was entirely ignorant of this Defect in Thought 
and Expreflion : He ſeems to value himſelf upon the 
Art of ſtringing Metaphors, as Stan did Pruns. His 
Eſſays are cramm'd with them, and yet thoſe very 
Eflays are the Admiration of Academicks, Gentlemen, 
Ladies, and others that think like them. Let us run 
over a String or two; To be always pouring in Oil, is the 
Way to overſet the Flame, and extinguiſh the Lamp. If 
you lay a Country conſtantly under Water, you muſt ſpoil 
the Soil. I fancy wwe ſhall fift the Gentleman to the Bran, 
and make him run the Gautlet before he gets clear. he 
w 
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will glean up the beſt Thoughts; They will draw off 
the Spirit of the Argument, when the Mine is work's 
by ſuch Hands. A Grain will grow to a Burthen by 
Addition. To be always dipping an Eſtate, is the Way 
to turn Beggar. A Drop that's perpetually pelting, 
aui make a Stone give way. There's no End of this 
Huddle in his Eflays : Here are Oil and Flame, Water 
and Earth, in one ſhort Sentence, doing the ſame Bu- 


ſineſs. In another, Braiz and Gantler ; in a Third; 


the Gleaner, the Diſtiller, and the Miner all at work 
together; and a Volume might be written on Collier's 
Faults of this Kind, which, however, have never had 
the leaſt Notice taken of them. There is an Inftance 
in him of Thoughts being obſcure by the Obſcurity of 
the Mind, and the firſt Conception of it, and the Ex- 
| my cannot but be infected by it; To att an Excel- 
en 


cy for the Satisfafltion of Significancy. A Man's 


Head muſt be clearer than the Author's was, to make 
any thing of the Thought and Expreſſion, more than that 
it is the Quinteſſence of Affectation; How did that 
Writer conceive this Sentiment, A Prince made but a 
- dean Figure in r with an Epiſtle, Eſſay on 

Theft? Tis the very Image of Prince Prettyman and 


the Spaniſh Fryar, and falls naturally into Burleſque by 
the Quaintneſs of the Expreſſion, as well as the Extra- 


vagance of Thought. Collier's Stile is extremely vici- 
ous, by his affecting to heap Metaphors one upon another, 
and to think and ſpeak out of the common Road. It 
wou'd be caſy to produce many Inſtances of Obſcurity 
out of the Lord Shafrsbury's fine Charatteriſticks, and 
they are the more obſcure, the more they wander from 
the Path that has been trodden ; but there are fo many 
beautiful, as well as uncommon Thoughts in them, that 
it were ungenerous to diſtinguiſh the Places that are not 


equally enlighten d. The Author of the Religion of 


Nature delineated, is not free from Obſcurity, and he 
falls into it, by endeavouring always to ſtrike out ſome- 


thing new; and it is not very ſtrange, that Travellers, 


who avoid the beaten Track, {hould loſe their Way. 
Tux next Paſſage in Pere Bouhcurs, is another Defini- 

tion of Taſte. Le gout, dit ! Auteur de Ia Lettre, eſt un 

ſentiment naturel qui tient a lame, & qui eſt independant 


de toutes les ſciences qu'on peut acquerir ; Le gout neſt 


autre choſe qu un certain rapport qui ſe W 1 
| | efpris 
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Peſprit & les objets qu ou lui preſente; enfin le bon gout 
eff le premier mouvement, ou pour ainſi dire, un eſpace 
d 'inſtinct de Ia droite raiſon qui Fentraine avec rapiditt, 
& qui la conduit plus ſurement que tous les raiſoune ments 
« qu'clle pouroit 2 Taſte is a natural Sentiment of the 
« Soul, independant of all Sciences that may be acquir d. 
« Taſte is nothing elſe but a certain Agreement between 
« the Underſtanding and the Objects that are preſented 
« toit. In fine, Taſte is the firſt Motion, or if we may 
« ſo fay, a kind of Inſtinct of right Reaſon, which draws 
dit with Rapidity after it, al conducts it more furely 

« than all the Reaſoning which Reaſon can make”. 


The learned Jeſuit takes this Deſcription to be juſt and 


fine, and explains to us the Meaning of the Duke de 
Rochefoucault, in his Moral Reflections. Taſte comes 
more from Fudgment than Wit : * Le bon goùt vient 


plus du jugement que Veſprit ”. The ſame noble 


Author ſays, 8 * noſtre merite baiſſe, notre goùt 
baiſſe auſſi. * When our Merit finks, our Taſte ſinks 
« alſo”; which is not fo clear as it ſhould be, tho' it 
has paſs'd currently as a Thought extremely delicate, 
and the Difficulty in it, is the Author's curtailing the 
| Senſe in the Expreſſion as well as Sentiment. Brevity 
is apt to run into Obſcurity, according to Horace, I aim 
zo be ſhort, and I become obſcure. Pere Bouhours in- 
forms us, that Writers ſtrangle and ſtifle their Thoughts, 
by binding them too cloſe together; for Thoughts that 
are pent up and want Room, become perplex'd and con- 
tus' d; and may be compar'd to a Map, where Rivers, 
Hills, Cities and Towns are plac'd to thick together, 
that there 1s not Room for them to ſtand 1n. 
7 hucydides had no greater Fault than affect- Hrevity. 
cd Brevity, which if vicious, in Writing, is 
much more ſo in Hiſtory : And this Fault is what we 
cannot charge the Hiſtory of the Rebellion with, nor 
Echard's Hiſtories, where there's Room enough for ten 
times the Number of Facts, when the Superfluity of 
Words is taken away. Cicero accus'd T bucydides of. too 


much Conciſeneſs, and that his Brevity renders him 


ſomewhat obſcure, to which his ſubtilizing not a little 
contributes: Horum conciſe ſententiæ, interdum etiam 
non ſutis apertæ cum brevitate, tum nimio acumine. Our 
Eugliſh Hiſtorians do not deſerve Cenſure ſo much for 
being ſhort, as for being tedious; and the TR 
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of Tacitus muſt have had a very hard Task of it, if what 


Pere Bouhours ſays is true: Tacite eſt obſtur, parce qu'il 
rama ſſẽ 2 ſa __ en ſi peu de mots, qua peine 
peut on devi ner ce qu'il veut dire. The Cauſe of Ta- 
ie citus's Obſcurity, is his collecting his Thoughts to- 


e gether in ſo few Words, that one can hardly gueſs 


ce at his Meaning”. Mortal Man, who cannot, like 
* be communicative without Words, ſhould not 
be 


paring of them, on Pretence of rendring a Sentiment 


the ſtronger; for we ſhall, by ſo doing, run great Dan- 
ger of becoming obſcure; a Fault laid to the Charge 


of Salluft, by Seneca and Quiutilian. The former ſays, 


Salluſt in his Time paſs d off curtail'd and obſcure 
Thoughts. Salluſtio vigente, amputatæ ſententie, & 
obſcura veritas fuere pro cultu. And Quintilian, That 
Salluſt's Brevity is to be avoided, he affecting a conciſe 
and broken way of Writing. Vitanda illa Salluſtiana 
brevitas, & abruptum ſermonis genus. Yet how often 
do we hear this _— cry'd up by modern Criticks, as 
more Eloquent even than Cicero. Tis certain, Brevity, 
when there's nothing wanting in Senſe and Expreſſion, 
is very laudable ; as the contrary is ſo abſurd and ridi- 
eulous, that Butler could not help rallying it in his 
Hudibras. | 


For Brevity is very good, 

F "tis or tis not underſtood. 
And I often ſuſpe& when I hear a Man declaiming in 
praiſe of Brevity, that he either wants Words, or knows 
not how to uſe them well. Salluſt is generally a Pattern 
to all Writers for Brevity, when he is not too ſparing of 
his Words, when he makes uſe of enough, for — ns 


never more than enough; and Quintilian ſpeaks in his 


Praiſe, Eſt pulcherrima brevitas, 8 paucis com- 
pleftimur, quale illud Salluſtii eſt, Mithridates corpore 
ingenti perinde armatus: hoc male imitantes ſequitur 
ebſcuritas. Where Salluſt ſays, Methridates was arm'd 


evith his huge Bulk: Juintilian terms it a moſt beau- 


riful Brevity, which if ill imitated, as it is very likely 
to be by modern Imitators, wil} lead Writers into Ob- 


ſcurity. | ; | 
T7 ASSO was no ill Imitator of Salluſt in this Verſe. 


E di fine armi, e di ſe ſteſſo armato. 
Arm d with himſelf as well as with his Spiel l. 
5 | 


Which 
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Which he certainly took from , and is moſt happi- 
ly imitated or ſtolen, ſince Pere Boubours will have it 
ſo ; But then he acknowledges that the Moderns have 
ſtolen from Taſſo, more than the Latter ſtole from the 
Anticnts; and he mentions this Paſſage, ſpeaking of the 
River Po's Rapidity at its Mouth, and its throwing it 
ſelf into the Sea with Violence, as if it wou'd wage War 
with the Sea, and not pay its Tribute. 


| : — E pare 
Che guerra porti, e non tributo al mare. 


A French Poet has the ſame Thought on another River» 


Le Tigre ecumeux & bruyant 

Se pourſuivant toujours, & toujours ſe fuyant, 
De ſa tougeuic courſe tonne Ga rivage, 

Et porte pour tribut a la mer un orage. 


The foamy Tygre roaring as he rolls, 
Purſuing ſtill himſelf, and flying ſtill, 
With his rough Waves aſtoniſbes his Banks, 
And for a Tribute bear the Sea a Storm. 


The Theft is viſible, and all the Difference between 
the Italian Poet and the French, is, that 74/08 
Thought is much more juſt than the French Poet's : 
For Tribute and War have ſome Agreement, of tather 
ſome Oppoſition, and the Senſe of 7 af is fine. A ra- 
pid River is an Enemy that carries War to the Sea, and 
not a Subject that brings Tribute; whereas there is no 
Agreement between Storm and Tribute. This Tribute 
is Metaphorical, and in the Stile of Metaphor, what 
Tribute ſome may ſay agrees better with the Sca than a 
Storm? But War being often made to compel the paying 
Tribute, the Thought looks clearer in the [ralian 
than in the French. 


Le pourſuivant toujoũrs, & toujoùrs ſe fuyant, 


is ſtolen, but inverted by Dean Sprat, late Biſhop of No- 
cheſter, in ſome juvenile Verſes of his on his Miſtreſs; 


Scveet Stream that doſt with equal Pace, 
Borh thy ſelf fly, and thy ſelf chace. 


After all, continues Father Bouhours, to ſay much in lit⸗ 
tle, and many Things in few Words, is one of the great- 
eſt Excellencies in — 15 the Author makes 2 

8 
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ſelf intelligible, which is the main Difficulty ; and the 
chief Sccret is to manage it, that the Clearneſs of 4 
Thought may not loſe the Force of it, nor the Force 
the Clearneſs: However there are certain Writers whoſe 
Ideas are ſoconfus'd, that tho'they are not ſhort, they are 
ſtill obſcure. The Senſe is loft in a Crowd of Words, 
and a Man who ſays too much, is often as little under- 
ſtood, as he who does not ſay enough. 

A Thought that has two Faces is never clear; we can't 
tell in what Senſe to take it, and are in doubt whether 
'tis true or falſe. Tacitus has many ſuch Thoughts as 
theſe ; and that wherein he touches on the Chriſtians 
ſetting Fire to Rome, is of the ſame Kind, Haud perinde 
in crimine incendii quam odio generis humant convittt 
ſunt. © They were no leſs convicted of the Burning 
the City, than of the Hatred of Mankind“. One 
cannot tell here, according to Pere Bouhours, whether 
he means the Hatred the Chriſtians bore to Mankind, or 
the Hatred that Mankind bore the Chriſtians. The 
Fact in this Caſe took off the Equivocal in the Expreſ- 
ſion, it being very well known Mankind hated the Chri- 
ſtians for the Singularity of their Religion and Manners ; 
and it was as well known, that the Chriſtians did not 
hate Mankind; but it may be taken either way as T4. 
citus expreſſes it. The End of Aſartial's Epigram on 
the Death of Cicero and Pompey, contains a doubtful 
Thought; the Senſe of wx. 1s not preſently deter- 
min'd, nor the Truth nor Falſhood of it. 


Antoni tamen eſt pœjor __ cauſa Photini, 
Hic facinus domino præſtitit, ille fibi. 


Anthony's Crime was 2worſe than that of Photinus, 
Photinus vas a Rogue to ſerve his Maſter, 
But Anthony zo ſerve himſelf. 


Martial's Deciſion of this Caſe has embarraſs'd the 
Thought ; for he who is a Rogue for his Maſter, com- 
mits, perhaps, a greater Crime than he who is a Rogue 
for himſelf : Thoſe who are Criminal to ſerve their own 
Intereſt, are hurry'd on by Self-Love and other violent 
Paſſions, which leſſen the Heinouſneſs of the Crime; 
whereas thoſe who are Criminal to ſerve the Paſſions of 
another Perſon, are more deliberately ſo, and conſequent- 
ly more malicious. And thus the Propoſition in the 
oint of the Epigram is not clcar. \ 


Thoughts 
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Tuovonrs are alſo obſcure when they are maim'd, 
and the Senſe is not compleat ; and when they are mon- 
ſtrous, and have ſomething in them which at onee mag- 
nifies and deforms them: They are then like imperfect or 
mutilated Statues, which give — a confus'd, or, perhaps, 
no Idea of the Things they repreſent. Father Boubours 
takes the Liberty to charge Tertullian, one of the famous 
Fathers of the Church, with Obſcurity ; which, if he 
had not been ſo great a Bigot, he might have term'd 
Nonſenſe. Mortuus eſt Dei Filius: credibile eſt, quia 
ineptum eſt; & ſepultus, reſurrexit : certum eſt, quia im- 
poſſibile eſt, Tis in his Treatiſe De Carne 5 ; Of 
Chriſt's Fleſh : And is ſaid to prove the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Myſteries ; but ſurely the learned Heathen 
mult be very much ſcandaliz'd at ſuch Proof: The Son of 
| God is dead: *Tis credible, becauſe tis fooliſh : He was 
buried, and is riſen : "Tis certain, becauſe tis tmpoſſibles 
This Thought and Expreſſion is monſtrous and informous, 
and at Sight appears falſe, extravagant, and inconceiv- 
able. The French Jeſuit tells us, to explain Tertullian, 
that the Son of God being the Effect of inſinite Charity, 
and not within the Rules of human Prudence, which 
counts it fooliſh to ſacrifice the Innocent for the Guilty, 
nothing renders this Myſtery more worthy of our Faith, 
than that it 1s fo little accommodated to human Reaſon, 
Again, The Reſurrection exceeds all the Strength of 
Nature, and could only be the Work of divine Power ; 
That 'tis certain this God-Man took upon himſelf a new 
Life, becauſe it was impoſſible to riſe naturally. But 
he owns theſe Thoughts do not ſay what the Author 
wou'd have ſaid, or fay it ſo obſcurely that 2 aro 
not to be underſtood without a great deal of Reflection. 
In fine, ſuch Thoughts as theſe are ſo hollow and deep, 
that they may be compar'd to Abyfles, whoſe Depth 
makes one giddy to look into them, as Cicero teaches z 
Preceps quædam, & cum idcirco obſcura, quia peracuta, 
cum rapida & celeritate Cæcata oratio. Gombaud has 
hit the Character of ſuch Thinkers in theſe Verſes on 4 
certain Poet. 


Ta Muſe en chimeres feconde, 
Et fort confuſe en ſes propos, 
Penſant repreſenter le monde, 


A repreſente le cahos. | 
Dad Thy 
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Thy Muſe abounding in Chimera's, lin 
And in her Flight entangled, | KS. 
T hinking to repreſent the World hea 
The Chaos has repreſented. | 1 
FarnER Poubours then cenſures a French Author, gu! 
for condemning another as obſcure, in Terms full of 
Obſcurity. C'eſt une choſe bien glorieuſe pour la verite, de Mo 
trouver dans bes propres combats qu on lui livre une bin 
preuve du pouvoir dont elle doit jouir dans le monde. _ 
Toutes les extravagances auſquelles le caur humain of ſtim 
abandonne en matiere de Religion, ayant eu pour fonde- Ref 
ment une premiere verite dont chacun S'eſt fait une idie | 1 
ſelon ſon caprice. This is Galimatias in the higheſt De- # 
gree : I have often thought to content my ſelf in ſuch 35 
Caſes with inſerting the Quotation only, without at- hs 
tempting to tranſlate 1t ; it being as hard a Matter to do ha 
Juſtice to Nonſenſe as to Senſe in Tranſlation : But I pac 
muſt do my Endeavour; and it is very likely, where r 
the Original is Nonſenſe, it may be improv'd in the and 
Verſion. ple: 
6 *T'ts a glorious Thing for Truth, /2ys the French ma} 
& Author, to find a Proof of the Power ihe ought to en- aun. 
&« joy in the World, even in the Combats ſhe meets bes 
« with. All the Extravagancics to which the Heart of * 
& Man is abandon'd in the Matter of Religion, being wo 
*© founded on a firſt Truth of which every one con- 4 
* ceives an Idea, according to his Caprice“. A fa- _ 
mous Italian Writer blaming Lucretius for being obſcure, 3 
is himfelf obſcure. Lucrezio, con Poſcurita dello ſtil * 
poetico non ſolo veſte il corpo della ſentenza, ma ſpe tl _ g 
viſo: e la veſte del viſo non , tauto fregio che adorni, Ir 
quanto maſthera che naſconda. Lucretius covers <with 5 Fl 
the Obſcurity of his poerical Stile, not only the Body, but n 
alſo the Face of the Thought, and that-which covers the 
* Mr. ar. Face, is not ſo much a Dreſs to adorn it, as N 
15 : a Mask to hide it. The Reverend Divine *, 7 
fk who animadverted on Dr. Burnet's Theory 
of the Earth, is extremely unhappy in this Way of Wri- 7 
ting, falling often into the Errors of which he accuſes - 
the Doctor; and always blundering, when he attempts 4 


to charge him with Blunders. The ingenious Authors fling 
who ſct up for Anſwerers, are very liable to commit this 
Error, for being generally blinded by Envy, Jealouſy, 

+ Prejudice, 
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Prejudice, Pride and Paſſion ; they ſeldom fail of fal- 

ling into the Ditch they were digging for others. Thoſe 

that deal in Controverſy, eſpecial — who are over- 

heated with falſe Zeal, ſeldom fail alſo of charging their 

— with the Faults of which they are themſelves 
uilty. 

A Platonick Philoſopher ſpeaking of ſtudying in the 
Morning, for that the ed is then cleareſt, cxpreſs'd 
himſelf in French thus, Les fantimes du matin iimpri- 
mes dans la plus belle fleur des eſprits ſe preſentent di- 
ſtintement au miroir de Fame, ou il ſe fait dadmirables 
Reflexions de ces premieres Idees qui ſont les formes du 
vray. „ The Phantoms of the Morning imprinted in 
the faireſt Flower of the Mind, preſent themſelves di- 
* ſtinctly to the Looking-Glaſs of the Soul, where ad- 
e mirable Reflections are made of thoſe firſt Ideas which 
© arc the Forms of Truth“. True it is, the Philoſo- 
phers are as guilty of this Obſcurity as any Writers what- 
erer; they generally affect the Character of profound 
and myſterious, which conſequently leads them to Per- 
plexity and Obſcurity: But theſe Depths are ſo far from 
making the hardeſt Head giddy, that they cauſe Vene- 
ration; and the ſage Authors are eſteem'd for their Pro- 
fundity and Unintelligibleneſs. However, if any of 
their Admirers happen to be undeceiv'd, the Pleaſure 
they find in coming at the Truth, is infinitely greater 
than that of the Error with which they were ſo much 
delighted. Fools indeed, like their Predeceflor men- 
tion'd by Horace, may fancy they are ſtill at the Opera, 
—_— Sifaces and Camillas, when they are by their 
own dull Fire's Side; and if they are undecetv'd by 
the Remedies which their Friends give them, may ex- 
claim againſt them, for depriving them of the Pleaſures 
of Deluſion. 

Pol me occidiſtis, amici; 
Nw [HO ait, cui ſic extorta voluptas, 
Et de 


mprus per vim mentis graviſſimus error. 
Hor. Ep. Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 


HORACE, in his Epiſtle, De Arte Poetica, teach- 
es us to avoid being plcas'd with Things that ought not 
to give. Pleaſure to reaſonable Minds; ſuch as ſoft tri- 
fling Verſes, and harmonious Nonſenſe, = 


Dd. 3 Verſus 
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Verſus inopes rerum, Huge que canore. 
Hor. de Art. Poet. 


Wx have Inſtances enough of this Kind in our late 
Verſifyers. | | 


-— Wits <:þoſe Numbers glide along 

So ſmooth, no Thought &er interrupts the Song, 
Laborioufly enervate they appear, 
And ævritè not to the Heart, but to the Ear: 
Our Minds unmov'd and unconcern'd they lull, 
And are, at leaſt, moſt muſically dull; 
So purling Streams with even Murmurs creep, 
And huſp the heavy Hearers into Sleep. 
As ſinootheſt Speech is moſt deceitful found, 
T he ſmootheſt Numbers oft are empty Sound, 
And leave our lab'riug Fancy quite a Ground. 

| | Wycherly fo Pope. 
Ev EK one knows that Mr. F'ycherly never piqu'd 


- 
* 


himſelf on fine Verſification, and this Satyr upon it 
pang be well expected from his Wit: But can any one 
bcheve that Hycherly turn'd theſe Verſes himſelf. 


So ſmooth, no T hought e er interrupts the Song, 
And erite not to the Heart, but to the Ear, 
And huſh the heavy Hearers into Sleep. 


He cou'd no more turn thoſe Verſes, than the famous 
Couplet in Cooper's Hill, which raiſes a juſt Suſpicion, 
that his Friend to whom he pretends to write, and 
whoſe Verſes are as ſmooth as Dryden's, did, like the 
Fops in Farces, write the Letter to himſelf; and then 
the following Lines are extremely modeſt. 


Young, yet judicious, in your Verſe are found 
Art ſtrengthning Nature, Senſe tmprov'd by Sound, 


And apain, 
Y Wit and Judgment joyn at once in you. 
And ſo to the End of the Epiſtle, 


Farnuter Pouhours, drawing to the End of his Dia- 
logue, makes his Pupil, Philanthus, acknowledge that 
he is andeceiv'd, as to the Judgment he was to make 
of che Works of the Ingenious, wherein the Glaring 


and the Perplexity paſt upon him for Beauty and Dep. 
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He ſays now, ingenious Thoughts are like Diamonds, 
whoſe Worth is reckon'd by their Solidity, and not their 
Luſtre. He alſo brings Ouintilian into the Queſtion : 
Falluntur plurimum, qui vitioſum & corruptum dicendi 
genus, quod aut verborum licentid reſultat, aut puerili- 
bus ſententiis laſcivit, aut immodico tumcre turgeſcit, 


aut inanibus locis bacchatur, aut caſuris, ft leviter ex- 


"utiantur, floſculis nitet, aut precipitia pro ſublimibus 
habet, aut ſpecie libertatis #nſanit, magis exiſtimant 
populare atque plauſibile. Which may be thus render'd : 
© Thoſe Readers are nuſerably deceiv'd in their Jud 

ment of Eloquence, who take that to be reaſonable 
and plauſible which is corrupt and vicious, puerile 
* and trifling, which obſerves no Decorum in Expreſ- 
ſion and Thought, which ſwells in thoſe Places where 
«© Swelling is leaſt requir'd, and confounds the Sublime 
„ with the Furious, the Beautiful with the Florid ; and 
« pretending to a free Air, grows wanton even to Folly,” 
Father Bouhours congratulates his Pupil on the Li bh 
he had receiv'd from him; and that now he wes no 
more prefer Sexeca's Points to Cicero's good Senſe, nor 
74% Tinſel to Vireil's Gold. He then reminds him 
of his Leſſons in the Art of right Thinking : That 
Truth is the Soul of a Thought; that Grandeur, 
Agrecableneſs, Delicacy, are Ornaments only; that 
** nothing can be fine that is not natural; and that there 
is a great deal of Difference between Colour which 
* comes from the Blood, and that which is the Effect of 
Paint, between a jolly and a bloated Compl-»:on, 
between Grace and Affectation: As in Owinrilian,” 
Ornatus virilis fortis & ſanftus ſit : nec eſfeminatan 
levitatem, nec fuco eminentem colorem amet, ſunguiue 
& viribus niteat. He further reminds him, that Re- 
fincment is the worſt ot all Affectations, and that Subtt-- 
ty ſhould be avoided in the Way of Thinking, as well as 
in the Way of the World. He adds, as there is 4 cer- 
tain Rudeneſs in a Man's telling his Steps and walking 
on his Tocs, a Primneſs which ſhews the Want of good 
Breeding and Manners ; ſo Refinement and Afectation 


ſhew a Want of Wit and good Senſe, which would 


make up in Form what it wants in Power. Nothing is. 

more oppoſite to true Nelicacy than over-doing it, aud 

crouding too many Things and Words into a Thougie ,; . 

the great Art being not to ſay all on ſome Subjects, ra- 
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ther to touch on them than dwell upon them; and in a 
Word, to leave as much to the Reader's Thought as you 
expreſs in your own, according to Demetrius Phaler. 
Ouedam non prolata, majora videntur & potius in ſuſ* 
picione reliffa. Moniicur Segrais, in the Preface to his 
fine Verſion of Virgil, expoſes the Weakneſs of theſe 
Poets, who think — * the Height of Perfection if 
they have left nothing in their Works for their Readers 
to think after them. This Obſervation is uſeful in Con- 
verſation; when a Man fays all that is to be ſaid on a 
Subject, the Company are cloy'd, and loſe the Reliſh he 
intended; but if he leaves ſomething for them to ima- 
gine themſelves, it awakens them, and gives them the 
Pleaſure of their own Diſcovery ; which is a Delicacy a 
little too refin'd for the Manner of the Eugliſo, though 
it is in the main as juſt and reaſonable as it is delicate; 


Man is naturally fo in Love with his own Productions, a 


Sort of Creation which is very flattering to the Mind, 
that the beſt Judges have obſerv'd that the ſureſt Way 
to pleaſe is not to ſay and to think what may be thought 
and ſaid, but to make way for others to think and to ſay. 
An Author ſhoald only open the Reader's Mind and 

ive it room to act, he will then attribute what it pro- 
5 to his oun Genius and Capacity, though it is 
really owing to the Author's Dexterity, in giving him an 
Opportunity to make Reflections on the Images he ex- 

oſes, which Reflections he applies wholly to his own 
313 and accordingly takes the Merit to him- 
ſelf: Thus Zermerrius before mention'd, Nonnulla re- 


tinquenda auditort que ſuo marte colligat. When a 


Writer ſays all that may be ſaid, he not only deprives 
the Reader of the Pleaſure of his own Production, but 
raiſes in him a Kind of Indignation for having a Dittruſt 
of his Ability; according to the ſame Demetrius: © us 
oh] OXpOnr auditors ut null mente predito, ſimilis 
ei eft qui auditorem improbat atque contemnit. There 
is no Mind ſo humble but it is mortify'd when it has any 
duſpicion that tis render'd contemptible by its Humi- 
lity, and none ſo diffident of its own Ability as to be 
willing to have it deſpis'd by another. Theſe Obſerra- 
tions, of both Ancients and Moderns, are admirable, 
and teach us more, as to the Delicacy of Thought, than 


any thing which cver yet appear'd in our Language. 
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Tux learned Jeſuit returns again to Obſcurity, and 
reminds Philanthus that nothing can be more vicious in 
Thought than to be obſcure ; and that what is not in- 
telligible is not ingenious. uintilian informs us, 
* "That the leſs Wit an Author has, he is the more fond 
of ſhewing it, as ſhort Men ſtretch themſelves up on 
their Feet, and Cowards threaten hardeſt. In a 
* Word, that a Writer 15 the more obſcure in proportion 
as he wants Senſe, and as his Taſte is bal.“ Quo 
quiſque ingenio minus valet, hoc ſe magis attollere & 
dilatare conatur ; ut ſtaturs breves, in digitos eriguntur, 
& plura infirmi minantur. Erit ergo obſturior etiam 
quo quiſque deterior. Again, Dilucida & negligenter 
quoque audientibus aperta; ut in animum ratio tan- 
quam fol in oculos, etiamſi in eam non intendatur, occur- 
rat. Quare non ut inteligere poſſit, ſed ne omni no 
Pofſit non intelligere, curaudum. Quintil. A Thought 
* ought to be ſo clear that Readers or Hearers may 
© underſtand it without Study; it ſhould enter into 
„their Minds as Light does into their Eyes, without 
© Reflection; and the Aim of him who thinks ſhould 
<<. be not to make his Thought underſtood, but ſuch as 
could not but be underſtood.” Here end the Dia- 
logues between Eugene and Philanthus, on the Way of 
right T hinking in the Works of the Ingenious, without 
confidering the Purity of Language, or Exactneſs of Stile, 
though, as Philanthus obſerves, it ſignifies nothing to 
think well, and write or ſpeak ill. Dionyſius Halicar. is 
his Maſter. Nulla utilitas cogitationis preclare eſt, ft 
ei quis rr locutionis non addiderit ornamentua-. 
The fincſt Thoughts are of no uſe without the Orna- 
% ment of Speech.” Though nothing is more extra- 
vagant and ſenſeleſs than a vain Sound of Words, tho' 
the moſt ſweet and beſt choſen : They muſt be ſup- 
ported by ſolid Thoughts and good Senſe, or they are 
empty Air. Quid eſt enim tam furioſum quam verbo- 
rum vel optimorum ſonitus tenants, nulla ſubjects ſenten- 
714? Pere Bouhours adviſes all that would be Authors, 
in Proſe or Verſe, to read the beſt Writers of the Au- 
guſtan Age, and thoſe Moderns that come up neareſt to 
them: He directs them alſo to have always before their 
Eyes ſeveral Perſons as Witneſſes, and even as Judges 
of their Thoughts. Vill this pleaſe ſuch an one? Would 
Patra have lik d this? In England let them 1 
: ; Wo 
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Would this paſs with Valſo or Mayntaring. They 
were not Advocates as Patru ; but we have no Lawyer 
of Patru's Eloquence to ſupply his Place here, unleſs 
we may put my Lord Somers in his Stead, who doubt- 
Jeſs underſtood theſe Things as well as Cardinal Rich- 
lien, whom the French Critick introduces as a Maſter of 
the Art of right Thinking in the Works of the Ingenious. 
So juſt was his Diſcernment, that he was not fatisfy'd 
with what was pretty ; he was for what was fine and good, 
which are above pretty, and ſaid of a famous Writer 
of his Time, that he wrote not to the Soul but to the 
Fancy and the Ears ; and that the Judgment he ſhew'd, 
with reſpect to the Choice and Diſpoſition of Words, 
left him often with reſpect to Thought. This is the 
Hero whom ZBouhours recommends to his French Au- 
thors; when they have occaſion of noble Thoughts 
they ſhould always have him in their Minds, and then 
nothing mean would offer to them, nothing but what 1s 
great and ſublime. 

To form ſublime Images, our Poets need only re- 
member, or read, the glorious Actions of the Duke of 
Marlborouzh, which have more of the Hero in them 
than all the Herocs of the latter Ages ; and they would, 
I doubt, find the Subject too grand for them. We have 
not met with any Images yet equal to his Victories, to 
his ſedate Courſe and rapid Conqueſts. For agreeable 
and delicate Thoughts Pere Boubours preters Voiture, 
Sarazin, and St. vremont, eſpecially St. Furemont. 
* What we have of him, ſays the learned Jeſuit, ſhews 
a fine Genius, who makes every thing he treats of ap- 
« pear equally ſolid and beautiful.“ For clear Thoughts 
he names Coeffeteau, who, according to Vaugelas, 
thought ſo clcarly that Galimatias was as incompatible 
with his Wit as Darkneſs 1s with Light. Contrary to 
this arc theſe Authors, who, according to Quinti- 
lian, have a Diſguſt for what is natural, and ſeck not 
after what will adorn Truth, but what will paint it, 
Quibus ſordent omnia que natura dictavit: qui non or- 
namenta querunt, ſed lenocinia. Nothing proper 
and ſimple pleaſes them, and nothing ſeems delicate 
« to them which another nught have N ; who 
* borrow bold and — 2. Figures from bad Pocts, 


&* and never think they are witty but when others have 


* need of a great deal of Wit to underſtand op oP 
Ui 
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Ouid quod nihil proprium placer, dum parum creditur 
diſertum quod & alius dixeſſet? a corruptiſſimo quoque 
Poetarum figuras, {eu tranſlationes mutuamur ; tum 
demum N ſcilicet 0 ad intelligendos nos opus fit 
ingenio. I will not fay there is a great deal of Wit ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand the following Lines of the preſent 
Poet Laurcat, on the Duke of Marlborough's Victory at 
Oudenard, but there ſeems to be ſome Obſcurity both in 
the Thought and Expreſſion: 


Obey'd by others, Fortune thee obeys, 

Fly ſeriſt, yet Conqueſt ſeviſter flies before, 

So flaſh the Lightnings e're the T hunders roar ; 
Uncommon Paths thy wary March proclaim. 


Conqueſt may very well be compar'd to Lightning; but 
that Victory ſhould out-fly the Victor, and conquer for 
him before he comes, is a little unintelligible... Victo- 
ry waiting on the Hero, is what our Anceſtors met 
with, and her perching on the ViSor's Plume; but 
never of her flying before him. As to Paths proclai ming 
a March, it is, I think, as inconceiveable as this 
Couplet quoted by Villers, Duke of Buckingham, out 
of a Play written by a Perſon of Quality. 


But Fame had ſent forth all her nimble Spies, 
To blaze this Match, and lend to Fate ſome Eyes. 


I have read the Blaze of Fame elſewhere : 


Like the cool Engliſh, <eho approach their Fate 
With Are, and gravely firſt with Death debate; 
They kindle flowly ; but when once on fire, 
Burn on, and iu the Blaze of Fame expire. 
| Nat. Lec. 


Talden ſays, 
The ſilent Globe is ſtruck ærith awful Fear. 


And it is extreamly metaphorical, but not without 
Darkneſs, the Subject he writes upon. The World is 
taken for the Earth, or the People its Inhabitants ; but 
the Globe is N taken for Land and Sea. How- 
ever, a good Stock of Intelligence __ find out Light 
in it, as Waller has it, of ſome Non'cuſe, | 


As Light can nowwny but by Light oppear, 
He-muft bring Senſe that underſtands it here. 


| 
| 
| 
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extreamly obſcure. Another excellent Poet flatters t 
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I won't fay there is Nonſenſe in the following Verſes of 
Talden's ; but ſure I am there is too much Senſe in it: 


Thus Archimedes, in his chriſtal Sphere, 

 Seew'd to correct the World's Artificer ; | 
While the large Globe moves round with long Delay, 
His beauteous Orbs in nimbler Circles play: 
T his ſeem'd the nobler Labour of the two, 
Great was the Sphere above, but fine below. 


"Tis comparing the IWhirl of a Zack to the Velocity of 


Mercury, the nimbleſt of the Planets, and the Har- 


mony of the Creation to an Orrery. This is very grave; 
what follows is of the tragical Kind: Dr. Sprat, late 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, ſpeaking to a River in which his 


Miſtreſs was drown'd, would make the moſt melancholy 


Reader laugh : 


Go on, ſweet Stream, and henceforth reſt 

No more than does my troubled Breaſt ; 

And if my fad Complaints have made thee ſtay, 
T heſe Tears, theſe Tears ſhall mend thy May. 


Never did any River ſtop to hear ſuch Complaints from 
a Lover, who in the Exceſs of his Grief has Leiſure to 
heap Mctaphor upon Metaphor. A moſt honourable 
Poct having ſaid, | 


Fuſtice muſt tame, wvhom Mercy cannot win. 
Adds, 


This Winter fixes the unſtable Sea, 
Aud teaches reſtteſs Water Conſtanty. 


Which is ſo oppoſite to Truth, that if it is not Nonſenſe 


it muſt abound with Obſcurity ; as does this Line of the 
ſame illuſtrious Author, ſpeaking of King Charles the 
Second's Reſtoration : 


In Conqueſts mild he came from Exile kind. 


Conqueſt and Exile do not much enlighten one another ; 
but that Monarch having been beaten in every Battle he 
fought, it may be called, a Battle renders the 1 

c 
Memory of Charles the Second, and complements his 
Brother, King James, thus, 


T Fraps 
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Wrapt like Elijah up to Heav'n in Fire, 
In feveriſh Flame the Monarch does expire; 
His royal Mantle is great James's Share, 

At once his Kingdom's and his Virtue's Heir; 
So tho' in Flames the burning Phenix dies, 
Another ſtill does from thoſe Flames ariſe, 

And Kings immortal are, as thoſe above the Skies. N\ 


"Tis very merry to read theſe Academicks Encomiums 
on the Virtues of King Charles the Second. As again, 


Ally'd to Charles in Virtues as in Blood. 
And again the Poct's Prayer for King Zames : 
On him, ye Pow'rs, all Charles's Virtues ſped. 


The Obſcurity of this conſiſts in the hiſtorical Falſhood, 
the Character of that Prince being the very Reverſe of 
Virtue : But the Poets, as well as the Hiſtorians, had 
no Conſcience when they flatter'd thoſe two Princes and 
their Minions. The very ſober Mr. Coley does not 
ſtick at complimenting the Royaliſts upon their beating 
the Parliamentarians every where : He bids the latter, 


Go now, your ſilly Calumnies repeat, 


And make all Papiſts whom you cannot beat; (vext, 


Let the World know ſome way with whom you are 
And vote em Turks when they overthrow you next. 


Bor of all the Galimatias which we have yet met 
with, there 1s none in my Mind which comes up to this 
Couplet of our Poet Laureat, in a Poem addreſs'd to 
his preſent Majeſty, whoſe ſacred Character he has en- 
deayour'd to draw with a very unequal Pen : 


Thy Virtues ſhine peculiarly nice, 
Ungloom'd with a Confinity to Vice. 


Two Verſes which have as much of the Ridiculum and 
Fuſtian in them as can well be jumbled together. To 
ſay that a great Prince's royal Virtues ſhine 4 
nice, is like ſaying the Sun in its Meridian looks very 
rettily. When a Miſs at a Boarding-School, in the 
loom and Beauty of Youth, has her Sunday Gown on, 
fine and clean Linnen, Mecklin Pinners, rich Ribbons, 
and all ſet out to the beſt Advantage by a good Drefler, 
it 
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it may be ſaid ſhe ſhines peculiarly nice; but for a great 


King, in the Glory of Majeſty and Virtue ſo to ſhine, is 
an Expreſſion that has more Poverty and Affectation in 
it than the worſt of that Kind which we find in Father 
Sou hours. But what to make of the next Line, 


Ungloom'd, with a Confinity to Vice. 


Is more than our Skill reaches to, as much as it is im- 
prov'd by converſing with the French Critick. To un- 
gloom a thing, is ſome of that Sort of Nonſenſe which ſo 
rfectly confounds all Ideas that there is no diſtinct one 
eft in the Mind. Beſides that, it is not Engliſþ ; for all 
our beft Lexicographers allow of no Word like 1t, but the 
Adjective Gloomy, or the Subſtantive Gloomineſ5 z one 
can have no Conception of ungloomiug a Thing, fince 
the Laurcat will have it ſo, which was not gloom'd be- 
fore ; and how he will come off then I cannot tell. The 
Word Conjinity, in the ſame Verſe, is no more Engliſh 
than ungloomd: We have confines in the Plural, but 
nothing elſe, except the Verb to confine which will not 
do the Poct's Buſineſs. However, tis granted that 
Poets are permitted to coin Worgs, when there are none 
in our Tongue which expreſſes their Thought; but 
then thoſe Words muſt have a Being and Senſe, in ſome 
Language or other; which the Poet Laureat's have not, 
unleſs it will be pretended that Tertullian makes uſe of 
the Word Conſinitas inſtead of Vicinitas; and ſo Confi- 
aity might have paſs'd, though falſe Coin, had it not 
been for its Vicinity to ungoom'd : 


But if you erite of Things abſtruſe and new, 
Words of your own inventing may be us'd ; 


Says the Lord Roſcommon after Horace. But the Praiſe 
of royal Virtue is no new Thing, it is as old as Poetry, 
which ſeems to be invented on purpoſe. And when the 
Tranſlator of Homer tells us the Field of Battle was en- 
ſanguin'd, though there is nothing leſs abſtruſe and new 
than bloody Plains, ſpeaking of War, yet he has here 
ſpoilt two. good Languages, Engliſh and French, to 
adorn his Poetry with an our of the way Word. The 


neareſt Word in French to it is Sanguinaire, or blood- 


thirſty ; and there is no other Foundation for this new 
Invention of his. His deathfub Plains is much better 
his ytarr'd, ſpeaking of Gems; his Founrful, young, 
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of ſuch a Place as Highgate-Flill, are — ; for they 
have a Being and Senſe in good Engliſh, and are well 
compounded ; ſo are his Lengrhfuls, Moveleſs, and the 
like; but as to his ſilver Thong, it is as bad as Sir 
Harry Sheers's, Her filken Hairs are ſilver Strings; and 
a great deal worſe than the ſilver Iut horn of School- 
Boys. This Critick falls very ſeverely upon Pere Ra- 
pin, in his Notes on Homer, that very Rapin of whom 
Dryden ſaid, in his Preface to his Stare of Innocence, 
He alone is ſufficient, were all other Criticks loſt, to teach 
a-new the Art of Writing. By which we learn that 
either Dryden or Pope did not underſtand Father Rapin, 
or knew not how to ſet a Value upon his Merit. Be- 
ſides enſanguin'd, we have Pictureſque, Riant, Fierte, 
 Compartemens, Traits, Cc. without the leaſt Neceſſity 
for it, as good Engliſh all as are his political Principles 
and Religion. The Affectation is as ridiculous as it is 
vicious; and ſo indeed is all uſe of French Words, 
when we have Engliſh to expreſs our ſelves. My good 
Friend, Dr. Drake, fell upon me when we did not 
underſtand one another ſo well, as we did afterwards, for 
uſing the Word Naivete, which is beſt underſtood b 

NY in Eugliſh; but as I have elſewhere obſerv'd, 
neither Simplicity nor Naturalneſs, otherwiſe no good 
Word, do expreſs it. Dryden's Preface to Rival Ladies 
ſays, I wwiſh we might at length leave to borrow Words of 
other Nations, wwhich is now a Wantonneſs in us, not & 
Neceſſity ; but ſo long as ſome affect to ſpeak, there will 
not <want thoſe who <vill have the BoldneſS to worite 
them. And no Man was bolder in this even than Dry- 
den himſelf, if we may believe Mr. Rowe, who wrote 
the following Verſes in a Pocm which he ſent to the 
Preſs, and afterwards recall'd it, to eraze them before 
= Poem was printed, out of which I copy'd what fol- 

os: | 


Wit and the Laws had both the ſame ill Fate, 
And partial Tyrants ſway'd in either State; 

1Il-natur'd Cenſure wwou'd be ſure to blame 

An alien Wit of 1 Fame; 

Male Bays groen old, and harden'd in Offence, 
Was ſuffer'd to werite on in ſpite of Senſe ; 
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Backt by his Friends, th Invader brought along 
A Crew of foreign Words into our Tongue, 

o ruin and enſlave the free-born Engliſh Song; 
Still the prevailing Faction propt his Throne, 
And to four Volumes let his Plays run on. 


What Mr. Rowe takes Notice of here, backt by his _ 
Friends, an alien Wit, the prevailing Faction, to ſup- I 
rt Dryden and ſome of the favourite contemporary "Ip 
octs, was actually true; there were Cabals at great Th 
Mens Houſes, where theſe Poets uſed to read their FY- 
Poems and Plays, and pre-engage the Vote and Intereſt * 5 
of thoſe noble Perſons in their Favour ; without ſuch op: 
a Pre- engagement twas hardly poſſible for an Author to Mo. 
aſs in the World; and in return for it, the Dedications 5 
were {tufted with the molt fulſome Praiſes ; Mec@&nas's AR 
were made as faſt as Knights at a Lord-Mayor's Feaſt a 
and the Poets, who engroſs'd their good Graces, had . 
both the Fame and the Fortune. f could enter into "pe 
As Particulars of both Patrons and Authors, and convince Cha 
the Reader, by thoſe Particulars, that I knew both the wir 
Men and the Things; but fince ſome of thoſe Mecœnas's, 0 wi 
and ſome of thoſe Authors, did not want Merit, as well * 
as Fortune and Fame, 'twill be ungenerous to make more * 
than we have done of this Foible. | | 7" 
TAE Tranſlator of Homer does not always ſhine ſo pe- x 
culiarly nice as in thoſe fine French Words before men- Su 
tion'd: He fometimes is very homely in his Expreſſion wy 
and Sentiment; as when he ſpeaks of his Hero as of a 518 
Hogſhead of Ale, and inſtead of deſcribing him as a the 
Poct, tells us he will gage him like an Exciſeman. Sree 
This delicate Author has written a rhiming 5b on pra 
Criticiſin, and made himſelf merry with his Brethren, - rag 
in a notable Treatiſe call'd the Art of Sinking, to rx 
which he and his Partner, & , have contributed or 7 
more than all the reſt of their Contemporary Writers, if Had 
Trifling and Grimace are not in the high Parts of Wri- Lnd 
ting. Beſides, this Sinking is contrary to the Prophecy Hor 
of the Lauręat, who, in the ſame Poem, wherein 1s 1 
that admirable Diftich before mention d, thus vents his Hei 
Inſpiration: | > i 
To Albion, thou, if Poets can preſage, faid « 
. Shatlt give another ſweeter Claſſick Age. | Year 


Us Our 
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He propheſies that his own Poetry ſhall be ſweeter than 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid's; but we have little 
Hope of the Accompliſhment of it, from the Poems he 
has lately publiſh'd ; and the ting the Laurel upon 
his Head he writing ſuch Verſes and ſuch Prophecies, 
will give Futurity a very lively Idea of the Judgment 
and Juſtice of thoſe that bgſtow'd it upon him. 


Ir we had more Leiſure and Compaſs, we might 


have given Hundreds of Inſtances of obſcure and falſe 
Thoughts, out of the choiceſt Poems in the moſt famous 
Miſcellanies ; but here are enough to let the Reader fee 
that the Vices in Expreſſion and Language are alike 


common in all Writings, Proſe and Verſe, Ancient and 


Modern, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Engliſh, 


whoſe Authors are not, however, ſo apt to fall into 


Affectation as the Italian and French; and their Wri- 
tings are as maſterly and perfect as the moſt perfect and 
moſt maſterly of the moſt polite Writers of other Nations. 
In the ſublime Way, Dr. Sprat, and Dr. Zurnet of the 
Charter-houfe, in Profe ; and Milton in Verſe, are e- 


22 eminent; in the Polite and Natural, Dr. Tillor- * 


ſon and Mr. Addiſon ; in the Agreeable, Mr. 2 and 
Mr. Prior; in the Delicate, all 

Kinds; and many more might be added, were there oc- 
caſion. It is to be fear'd we muſt content our ſelves 
with what we have, and that we ſhall have few or no 
Supplics from the Genius, Judgment, and Taſte of the 
preſent and coming Age, for which one cannot help ha- 
ving a Concern, A we foreſce but a ſmall Part of 
the Degeneracy which future Writers and Readers will 
certainly fall into. Indeed we are rather precipitating 
our ſelves than falling into it. What a Precipice is it, 
from Lock's Human Underſtanding to Swift's Lilliput, 
and Profundity! What another, from the Plain Dealer, 
or Love for Love, to Harlequin and the Beggars Opera 
Had we ſtumbled only on a Trip to the Fubilce, or a 
Lady's Viſiting-Day, there might have been ſome 
Hopes of rifing again ; but we fink now like Ships laden 
with Lead, and muſt deſpair of ever recovering the 
Height from which we are fallen. It has been obſerv'd 
of the Genius of the Romans, that twas like what is 


faid of the Oak, a hundred Years in growing, a hundre& 


Years in perfection, and a hundred Years in decaying. 


Our Genius was not à hundred Years in growing, reckon- 
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tain, is not the Contra Butfoon, I leave to the 
Reader to determine, Fg , 
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ing from Spencer to Milton; it 2 7 be ſaid to be 4 
hundred Years in perfection, from Waller's firſt Poems 
to Addiſon's laſt; but from Tonſon's Miſcellanics to 
Pope's, from Sir William Temple to his Chaplain Su, 
is a melancholy Proſpect of the Precipitation which 
Poſterity is threaten'd with, both in Wit and Language: 
Tis too well known that the Generality of Readers Rad 
rather be amus'd than inſtructed; and therefore fober 


and ingenious Writers have invented pleaſant Fables to 
: john Inſtruction with Amuſement: But for Authors to 
tell fi 


rivolous Tales, purely for telling ſake, to collect 


Trifles by Volumes, to deal by their Readers as fond 
Mothers do by their Children, and give them Top and 


Gewgaws inſtead of Leflons uſeful for Life, is wicked, if 


done with Deſign fo corrupt their Underſtandings; and, 
if done with no Deſign, idle and impertinent, unbe- 
coming the Character of a Man, and much leſs that of a 


Divine and a Dignitary. He makes no Conſcience of 
putting off adulterated Wit for true, though. it 1s, per- 
a greater Cheat than paſſing Counters for Guineas, 


or Wood's Copper Money for Gold. What better can 


be expected from a Man, who having devoted himſelf 


to the Service of the holy Altar, turns it into a Mounte- 
bank's Stage, and pa himſelf the Merry- Andrew up- 
on it, as in the Tale of a Tub? The ſacred cries of 


the Chriſtian Religion have not eſcap'd his Drollery ; 


What Hope then that Senſe and Wit will have better 


Treatment from him? True Wit inſtructs at the ſame 
time that it pleaſes; but that which is dalſe is the 
Mirth onl of Fools; and that S———?'s is every 
where falſe, will appear by holding it up to Father 
Souhours's _ What greater Deba age can hap- 

n to Mankind, than to have their Underſtandings re- 
Aae to the Condition of Infants and Idiots, ti be de- 


lighted with Rattles and Bawbles, and to like only 


what they laugh at. If their Shape was metamorphos'd 
into that of Monkies, the — of human Nature 
would not be more debas'd by it. Laughter will doubt- 


leſs always be agreeable to ſenfible and well-natur'd 


People; but it is that Laughter which is excited by 
Pleaſantry without Buffoonry ; and whether a'Man no 
bigger than a Pins Head, and another as big as a Moun- 


THEL 


| | 


Cademy, French, their Flattery p. 10 
x A Actors, their great Knowledge. of vight Thinking in Plays, 
297, 303. To be pity d for their Grimaces 325 
Addrelles to King Charles and King James II. obſcure and mean 
375 
Addiſon Mr. has a Thought like the Ancients, 9o. His character 
of Lewis XIV. 100, Of Xing Willlam, 101, 113, 190, 255; 
293. A fine and agreeable Thought, 136. On Italy, 283. 
Allegories, 287, His Extellence, 291. Cenſures Cowley, 294. 
Cenſured himſelf, 295. His fine Sunile, 305. Conipar'd <vith 
Milton | | | ibid. 
Affectation in Thoughts and Expreſſion de ſin d, 222, [225 (231,} 
[232,] 274. & ſeq. wt in Dutch, 28 3. Lively Inflances of 


it, 284, 28 5. Imitated, 309. Exquiſite 336 
Agamemnon, his Anger with the Gods „ 
Age preſent, its Degeneracy in Wit 325z 405; 406 
Agreeable Thoughts, how affected, 225, 274, & ſeq. 

Alexander's Conqueſts, Thoughts upon tbem | 227 
Allegory, the Uſefulneſs of it 171 


Allegories and Metaphors de fin d and diſtinguiſ d, 286, Whes 
faulty, 287. Lord Lanſdown fine on them, ibid. A good one 
ſpoilt, ibid. A vicibus one by Dryden, 289. By Waller 310 

Alphonſo, King, his Boaſt — 289 


Ambaſſador, bis delicate Anſtwer to his Prince, Who had compar'd 


him to an Ox | | 164 
Ambiguity the Eſſence of Punning, the Deſett of Diſcourſe 17, 18 
Angels, Thoughts of them in Milton and Taſlo 91 
Anne of Auſtrĩa, Verſes on her Mauſoleum 265. 


Anthoſogia, i# Bpigrams, 145. Dryden's eoretched cinen 
upon it 3 © Bn 


Anthony's Flight 


| LES 
Ancients, Lotd Baedn's Saying of therr, 91. ibo ſteal le from 


them, 274. Their Excellence, 292. Well imitated by Botleaug 


333. Martial's Epioram againſt idolizirg then * 218 
Antitheſis, eby it pleaſes, 144. When vicious 192; 07 
Apoſtrorhe' , when vicious, 307; 309, An Example 309 
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The IN D EX. 


Armida's parting with Rinaldo, compar d to Dido's parting with 


Ancas L228, 229] 
Avaux, Count de Voiture's Letter to him 198 
Aul lin, St. ſubtiliſes and refines in his Writings, 329, Borrows 

from Horace, 3 30. And ſpoils him ibid, 


Authors think alike, 314. They ſpould leave as much on ſome 
Subjects for their Readers to think, as they expreſs, 408. What 


Writers they ſbould read 409 
B. 

Acon, Lord, what Bouhours ſays of him, 120. And be of Anti- 

| quity, 92. 4 Similes of his 120 
Balzac condemn'd by Pere Bouhours, 245, 247, 349, 350, ibid. 
Barbon Balzac's imitated, 3 52, and cenſur d ibid. 
Baronet, one i d by Happineſs, in Echard's fey 116 
Becs, an llegory 286 


Blackmore, Sir Richard's, Deſcription of the Boar, 150. vow : 
with Dryden's of a Lion 

Blake, General, a fine Saying of his, 126. His Corpſe taken _- 
the Grave ibid. 

Bohemian Rebels, the Proteſtants ſo call d by Echard 346 

Boileau, Prior's Verſes to him, 110, 162, 163. His Epiſtle to 
the Duke de Vivenne from the Dead, 197, 198. His Verſion of 
Homer, 262. Fealous of Brebeuf, 262. Of Voiture, 327. 
Praiſes and condemns him, 328. Imitates the Ancients 333 

Bombalt, beau the Sublime becomes ſo, 225. Such Thoughts in the 
Ancients, 226. Longinus of zt, 229, 238, Out of Spaniſh 
Authors, 228, 229, 235. Condemn'd by Lord Lanſdown, 240. 
Much in French, 251, & ſeq. 269, Join d with Flatneſs, 
271. Examples of i it 371, &c. 

Bouhours, Father, corrected, 105, 120, 131, 312, 352. 
Flatters, ibid. His Saying of Lord Bacon, 120. Medadles 
evith none but the beſt Authors, 275. Conſulted by Lord 
Lanſdown, 240. His Critique on Homer, 241. Why his 
Dialogue was thrown out, 289. What the Spectator ſays of 
bim, 294. Condemns Tacitus for ſubtleliſim in Hiſtory, _—_ 


infinitely ſbort of Echard in it 346 
Boyne, King William paſſing it, deſcrib'd by Addiſon 294 
Brebeuf and Row's Verſion of Lucan compar'd, 262, Boileau 

Jealous of the former, ibid. So 1s Corneille 263 
Brevity, when vicious 399, 400 
Brillant in Diſcourſe, a too great Fondneſs for it cenſur'd 
Brothers, tuo like one another deſcrib'd by Virgil | 217 
Brutus, a Thought on his condemning his rebel Sons 216 


Burnet, Dr. of the Charter-Houſe, grand in Thought and Expreſ- 
fon, go, 91. Excels the Ancients in the Sublime, 912. His De- 
ſcription of a Pendant 353 


Cailly 


\ 


The INDEX. 


C. 
Ailly, de Chevalier, a Poet noted for the Nai vety of Thought 
148 
Camillus, his Saying to bis Soldiers 125 
Campaign, Addiſon's fine Simile in it treated of 305 
Cancer, one of the Twelve Signs, the Conceit of an Italian Poet on 
it „ 
Cannibal, Captive, deſcrib'd by Montagne 12 
Card-playing, Terms uſed in a Sermon | | 1 
Cato, a Diſſertation on his owning the Cauſe of the vanquiſb d, in 
Lucan | 8, 9, 10 
Catullus has à peculiar Naivety of Thought, 147. His Delicacy 
205 
Cervantes, his Subtlety 348 
Charles I. His Panegyrick by a Frenchman, 97. His Reign de- 
ſcrib d by Waller 1117 


Charles II. His Panegyrick by a Frenchman, 98. By Milton, 
116. His Reign deſcrib d by My, Walſh, 134. Compar d by 


Dryden to Atlas, 236. Again, 249. ToElijah 413 
Charles IX. of France, bis Ambition and Cruelty _. 218 
Chevy-Chace Ballad better than Strada's Hiſtory, 334» Critick 

fon it not wonderful | | 335 

Chriſt confin'd to the Tropicks, by an Engliſh Preacher; and bis 

Work of Redemption prov'd by the Twelve Signs 377 


Cicero, I is Egotiſms, 128. Quintilian' Character of bim, 269, 
His Rule againſt over. ſtrain d Thoughts, 288. Cumpar d with 


Seneca, ibid. Perron's Saying of him 292 
College, what learnt at it 351 
Collier outragious in praiſe of himſelf, 290. His Affectation, [z 27.1 

His Huddle of Metaphors 368, 397, 398 
Coloſſus for the French King 254 
Comedies, ſeveral cenſur'd 354, &c. 
Commentators on the ancient Authors cenſur'd 359, &. 
Compariſon, how it differs from a Metaphor 12 


Compariſons, à fine one of Longinus, 119. Others, 120. Of 


Lord Bacon's Ibid, (27 
Conception, from evhence it proceeds 378 
Conde, Prince, flatter'd 84 


Congreve, Mr, his Ferſes on King William, 170, 255. On the 
Reions of the Stuarts, 169, 256, On King Wilham's en 
Mary, 191, 266. Othey Verſes, 267. Compar'd with Milton 


307 

Conflagration deſcrib'd . 90 
Corneille compar d with Seneca, 126. Salou of Brebeuf, 263. 
The Decorum he obſerv d to the Gods 215 
Corpſe, the Speech of one 127 
Coſteaux Order, a Club of hard Drinkers 363 


E e 3 Cowler 
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Cowley overſtrain d i in his Thoughts, 270, 291. More than a 
one, 282. Pretty Thoughts of his, 285, Cenſur'd by Addiſon, 
294. And others, 295. Low, vulgar and affected, [z 25, 

L227, 296. His Thought falſe, ibid. Cen ur d by Dryden, 
309. His groſs Verſes on his Miſtreſs, L226, ] [227.] His light 
Verſes on the Day of Judgment, Lz 27. ] His Compliment to the 


Royaliſt s 413 
Craſſus, Cicero's Thought on his Death 210 
Creation, à fine Poem 2.74 
Credit, an Eſſay on that Subject, remarkable fo its ſublime Non- 
ſenſe, and noble Author 358 
Criticiſm, Authors Miſtakes about it, 274, What Authors nt 
worthy of it, 275. Grammatical, where excellent 279 
Cyran, St. Abbe, bis Nonſenſe in Nriting | 371 
D. | | 
E ar H, Sefts made by Men near it 311 


Delicate Thowghts, 155, &c. How they become ſubtle, 134. 

How vicious, 314. Sbetun by Quintilian, ibid. How very 
bard to define, ibid. 317. Engliſh Poets faulty in it, 315. 
None in Echard's Hiſtory, 320. An Example of it 321 
Demetrius Thal. of Hyperboles, 248. Cf over doing it in Thinking, 


277. Of Antitheſes, 307, Of Homer's terrible Graces 324 


Denham, Sir John, à vicious Apoſtrophe in his Sophy, 309. And 
Simile, ibid. Again, 310. Tranſlates Virgil better than 


Dryden 334 
Dercylis, Her cbaratte- 181 
Devotion, Authors of, their Faults | 349 
Dialogue, Authors Vanity in it f 290 
DPido's Death deſcrib d 153 
Domitian, Panegyrick on his frequent Donatives to the Romans, 

199. Martial's Vi in BF of his Son 201 
Donne, Dr, his metapkyfical Gallantry, 309, His other Errors 

F a 372 
Dryden John, Eq; Verſes on him by Dryden, 289. Remark'd 
ibid. 


Dryden, laviſh of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, 112. Makes à Dunoil 
of the Globe, 121. Spoils a Paſſage in Milton, 136. Libels the 
French Xing, 235. Compares King Charles II to Atlas and King 
David, 236. King James to Hercules, ibid. Familiar qvith 
Heaven, 213, 214, 137, 318. Poor and extravagant, ibid, 
Bombaſt, 238, 239. A wretched Theft of his to praiſe King 
Charles, 215, 249. Poor again, 250. Extravagant again, 
ibid, A pretty Thought of his falſe, 28 1. Overſtrains always, 
ibid. 288, Fine, 282. His Satyr on Marriage, 289, Better 
for Ovid than Virgil, 291. Makes great uſe of the Lion, 298. 
Cenſures Cowley, 309. Is cenſur'd by the Guardian, 319, Bor- 
rows foreign Words, 415. His wretched Tranſlation of Virgil, 
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23, 153, 154, 211, 383, 394, 395, His Picture of aſloths 


ful Monarch, 196. His Quarrel with the Gods 213, 214 
Dung, the Word not ſhocking 120, 121 
Dutch Authors free from Delicacy and Affectation 283 
Dying Heroes differently deſcrib'd, 81, 82. The Sayings of ſome 

124 
E. 


Chard, Archdeacon, makes a Devil of ſome body, 111, 14 
ſmall Diſagreement between bim and Milton, 116. And 
between him and Tacitus, 124. And Mr. Walſh, 134. And 
Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior, 169, 170, 256. His Northern 
Star, ibid. 256, No Delicacy from one End of bis Hiſtory to 
the other, 320, Subtiliſes and Refines without knowing it, 
344. His Vulgariſms 175 
Egotiſms, the Vanity of them, 127. When allowable 128 
Elocution, tbe Advantage of it 222 
Ely, Lord Biſhop of, his admirable Preface on Queen Ann's deſert- 
ing ber Confederates, &c. 115. The Break in it full d up 116 


Enfantin, not the ſame as Childifþ in Engliſh 146 
Engliſh Authors, hoc far they equal the Ancients 283 
Engliſh Tongue, the utmoſt Strength and Beauty of it, 93. De- 
ſect ive in the ſecond Perſon for Poetry, 279. When refin'd, 32 5. 
How long it lafted 326 
Engliſh and French compar d, 229. Again 236 
Enguien, Duke of, flatter'd by Voiture 161, 196, 198 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, blaſphemous ones in France 244, 245 
Equivocal E xpreſſions 15, 17, 18, 20, 21 
Eltcourt, his Renown got by Grimace | 325 


Etelan, Count fe, 4 Sonnet of his © 277 
Evander, bis Sentiment on the Death of his Son Pallas 211, 212 
Eyes, Variety of Verſes on them, 339. Engliſh and others, 340, 
| 341 

F 


Airfax, ill Tranſlation of his, 83. Injures Taſſlo, 280, 307 
' Falſhood, the Appearance of it in a Thought ſometimes makes 


it fine | 177 
Pather's Sentiments on the Death of his Daughter 210 
Felton Dr. the Mirrour of Criticiſm, 309. Prot d, ibid. Com- 

par'd to Varro and Quintilian | ibid. 
Figure in Speech 12 
Flatterers, their Misfortune 236 
Florus of the old Gauls, 82. Condemn'd 292 
Fortune not blind 180 
French Poet, Verſes on the Prince of Conde 84 
Fuenſeldagne, Count, his Elogy on Lewis XIV. 103 


Funeral Oration of Lewis XIII. be Nonſenſe in is 364 
Ee 4 Galba's 
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Alba's CharaFer, by Tacitus 173 
A_JF Galgacus, the Britiſh King, bis Saying beſore Battle, 124. 
I, noble Speech - 235 
Galimatias dend, 36 5. Inſtances of it 372, &c. 10 395 
Gam, David, a brave Saying of his to Henry V. 125 
Garth, Sir Saniuel, his Panegyrick on King George I. when E- 
lector of Hanover, 116, 117. His Excellence in Poetry 291 
Garden in the North, Ferſes on it faulty, 342. Tet fine 343 


Gelaiſt, St. Bombaſt 232 
Genius loft wvith Liberty 244 
Genoa, Verſes on its Bombardment 8 108 
George 1. King of England, Sir Samuel Garth's Panegyrick on him 

evben Elector of Hanover 116, 117 
Georgics, Virgil's, a late excellent Tranſlation of them commended 
| | 383, 395 
Germanicus, hi Saying at his Death 124 


Gods, the Poets free with them, 213, 214, 318. Engliſh Poets 

offend moſt, 318, 319. Dryden ſenſible it ſhould not be 319 
Gorgias condemn'd by Longinus 265 
Grammatical Error, 278. Criticiſms, quhere excellent 279 
Gratian, Obſcurity and Bombaſt in his Courtier, 225, 381, 384, 

385, &c. His Tranſlator cenſur d 382 to 355, Ec. 
Grimaces, agreeable, 324. A Way to Fame 325 


H. 
Allicarnaſſeus, of a pufſy Stile 226 
4 Harlequin's, modern, the worſt Sort of Mimes, 325, Not 


better than Monkeys 325 
Heaven, Poets familiar evith it 239 
Heinſius Daniel, his exquiſite Affectation 336 
Henrietta Maria, Dutcheſs of Orleans, her Eulogy, 97, 98. Her 

Mother's Misfortunes, 174. Waller's Verſes on her 183 

Hercules rickerty | 236 


Heroes deſcrib'd by Arioſto, Taſſo, and Lord Landſdown 11, 12 
Hiſtory, Engliſh, Errors in it, 244. Late made up of Subtlety 
and Refinement, 345, 347. Inſtances of it in Echard ibid. 346 
Hiſtory, an Engliſh one full of Subtlety and Refinement, $20. The 
Fault of it, 321. What it is, ibid. 322, 323. Moſt vicious in 


History 344 
Hobbes, not always clear enough in bis Expreſſions, 378. His 
Character by the Earl of Mulgrave 33 
Homer, F. Bouhours Critique upon bim, 242. His Tranſlator to 
be imita ted with Caution, 284. His terrible Graces 324 
Horace, his Saying of Virgil, 129, 329. Of buman Cares, 139. 
Improv'd by Boileau 330 
Horatii, be Father of, bis Saying of his Son 126 
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Hudibras not to be read without a Comment 361 
Hughes Mr. a Verſion of his out of Horace 331 
Hyperboles defin'd, 21, &c. Quintilian's Rule for them, 245, 246. 

And Lord Lanſdown's, ibid. 22, 247, - Sften'd by Voiture, 24, 


25 

\ J. ? 
Aﬀeir, a fine Speech of his in Venice Preſerv'd 152 
James I. his Reign, how differently repreſented by Congreve 
and Echard 169 


James II. King, made a God by 4 Poet, 112. His Juſtice and 
Clemency in the Weſt, ibid. Compar'd by Dryden 10 Hercules, 


236. W Elijah' Mantle 413 
Jealouſy of Authors 262, 328 
Inſcriptions, extravagant ones on the Louvre 251, 252 


Joyner, poetical in France, cited by Bouhours, 313. Commended 


by Maynard, ibid. Tranſlated ibid. 
Irony defin'd | 25, &c. 
Iſmenia, Princeſs, a Saying of ber by Lopez de Vega 184 
Iſocrates, an Hyperbole of bis | 247 
Italian Poet, Vis ſulſom Flattery 256, 257 
Italy finely deſerib'd 233 
Juvenal, of Alexander's Ambition 227 

| K. 

IR Neller, S Godfrey, Dryden's Verſes on him 282 


a . | 
Anſdown, Lerd, his Verſes on Queen Anne, 109. On Myra, 
186, On the Beauties, 140. His Excuſe for Dryden's 
Bombaſt not good, 239. Deſcribes and condemns Bombaſt, 240. 
Takes from Father Bouhours, ibid. From Quintilian, 246. 
Out, as to Dryden, 259. Fine on Allegories 2387 
Laureat, Poet, charg d with Obſcurity, 411, 413, 414, 416, 


417 
Lawrence's Mr. whimſical Epithets for Pbilaſcpby and Euclid 
Lee, bis Ferſes on King William, 113. Inſults the Gods, 239. 


His fine Deſcription of Madneſs, ibid. Of Night, 271. Hrs 


Errors in Similes, 298. Apology for him 369 
Lewis the Juſt, a «ubimſical Conceit on bis Nativity 32 
Lewis XIII. 4 Power aſcrib d to bim of curing all Diſeaſes, 31, 32. 

Nonſenſe in his Funeral Oration 364 


Lewis XIV. Flatter'd in the Sublime, the Grand, the Fine, and 
all <ways of Thinking. Dedic. xv. p 158, 160, 161, 162, 166, 
167, 174, 177, 188, 191, 192, 195, 390. Hts poor Revenge 
on K. William, 170. Flatter'd by a Spaniard, 103. By the 
Ladies, ib. 109, Flatter d, 99, 101, 102. Again, 104, 
106. His true Hiſtory, 99, 100. His true Character, 100. 


* 


The INDEX, 
By M. Addiſon, ibid. 101. Prior's Verſes on him, 105, 230. 
Hatter d ty F. Spinola, 107. Compar'd to the Sun, 108. 
Prior's Verſes wpon it, 108, When be paid for this Flattery, 
108. Not flaiter d, 109. More Verſes of Prior's upon him, 
110. 4 Picture of him, 114. Why the Panegyricks on him ſeem 
Jeſts to us, 143. Flatter d, 144. All ſpoil'd by the Duke of 
Marlborough, 101, 191, 230. Prior's Satyr upon him, 231, 
243. Libelld by Dryden, 235. Compar'd to a Storm, 258. 


Over flatter'd again 293 
Life, the Love of it prov'd to be very Natural, 217, &c. Vanity 
of it, | 221 

Limbecking Thoughts explain'd 8 349 
Livia, Wife to Auguſtus, a D.ftich on her 183 
Longinus, a fine (ompariſon of his, 119. Of the Sublime, 123. 

And Bombaſt, 229, 238, 269, For Softenir gs 288 
Love's Deſcription  (225,]-230, 231 
Low Thoughts, - where not to be us 4 122. Inſtances of them 
ibid, 


Lucan copy'd, 233. Excelld by Brebeuf, ibid. Free <uith the 
Gods, 241. A fine Paſſage, 262. Fuſtian ſometimes, 268. 


Sells too much, 317. Improv'd by Maynard 331 
Lucretia, a fine Saying of her Decency at Death 143 
Lyon. @ great Help to Dryden 298 
Lyſias, the Charatter of his Writings, by Halicarnaſſrus 247 

M. 
Aineſs finely deſcrib'd by a mad Poet 238 
Maintenon Madam, her Advice to Lewis XIV. 109 
Malherbe, bis Stanxas on ſome departed King, 29, 30. Con- 

dem d 248, 392, 393 
Manner of Poets partakes their Climate 283 
Mariana, ( Haracter of his Hiſtory . 175, 176 
Marini, his Affectation in Poetry 284 


Marlborough, Duke of, Mr. Prior's Verſes on him, 110, Spoils the 
French Kings Panegyricks, 2 30, 161, 191. Verſes on bis 
four Daughters 182 

Marot, Yer/es of his 14% 

Martial of Domitian, 130: Condemn'd, 240. Peſts on Jupiter, 240, 
241. Apainſt idolizing the Antients 218 


Martial, bis Raillery, Panegyricks, and Theft 199, 200, — 


Marriage, Dryden s Satyr upon t 289 
Marvellous in Poetry, what it is 7 
Mary de Medicis, Queen, Verſes on her 6 
Maynard, his Epigram on Richlieu's leaving him unrecarded, 
149, 192. Improves Lucan 331 
Mazarin Cardinal, Petitions for his Coachman duo had over- 
tur n'd him I 33 14 
Metaphors den d 12 


The IN D EX. 


Metaphors, why pleaſing, 139. Treated of, 286. When faulty, 
287. Lord Lanſgown's fine Thought on them, 287. The 
Tatler's, 304. 'Fine one in the Campaign, 305. Inconvenien- 
cy of too many 368, 397 

Meteor, French King compar'd to one by Prior 108 

Milton, Thoughts of bis compar d with Taflo's, 92. Taken from 
him, 94. From Spencer, 95, Sublime, ibid. On K. Charles 
II's Reign, 116, Does not agree with Echard, 116. Agree- 
able Thoughts in him, 134, 135. Hrs Thoughts compar d witb 


Addiſon's and Congreve's on the like Subjects 305, 306 
Mirrour, French and Italian Verſes on one 4777 279 
Miſers, the Indignation they raiſe 328 
Moleſworth Mrs. her Tranſlation of Lucan better than Brebeuf 5 

or Rowe's 263 
Moliere' Comedies cenſur d d 352 
Monkeys as good as Harlequins 325 
Montanus, what was ſaid of his overſtrain d Thoughts 290 
Motteux the China-Man, chat be ſaid of laughing at Tragedies, 

297, And what Rowe ſaid to him, ibid. 
Mouſe, Country and City, a Poem, by whom claim d 193 
Myſterious Thoughts, <phat they are 178, 179 

N. 


Aivete not to be tranſlated, 144, 415. Its Deſcription, 
145. An Enemy to certain Antitheſes, 150. A great 
Beauty 337 

Namur, Verſes on the taking of it 163 

Night, ſeveral Deſcriptions compar' d, 270, & ſeq. 

Nonſenſe g ich fines, and Nonſenſe which does not ſbine: Non- 
ſenſe in Thought, and Nonſenſe in Expreſſion : Inſtances in all 
the Kinds, from 357, to the End, 

Norris John of Bemerton, compar'd <vith Malbranch, 380, His 


Bombaſt and Obſcurity 380, 382 
Northern Star, at and aubere it ca 256 
Northumberland Earl of, and Trivulci, compar'd at their Death 

| ; 143 
Novelty in Tronghts 165 


O. 
Bſcurity, too much delighted in by certain Authors, 386, &c. 
How ſuch ought to be treated, 388, 409. Various Inſtan- 
ces of it 387, to 397 
Oldiſworth, the Poverty of his Underſtanding 290 
Oliver, made a Hero by Mr. Waller, 111, And again, 112, 
20 bs ras a Devil, by Archdeacon Echard, 111. His Pane- 
gyrick, Dryden, 112. Dr. Sprat, Bz Rocheſter, 
ibid. A fine Saying of his 15 3 gt of 125 


Oppoſition, 
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The INDEX. 


Oppoſition, the Beauty of it, 142, 144 Vicious ſometimes 


292 
Orations- Funeral, in France, their character 98, 105 
Orpheus's Deſcent into Hell - . 259%, 173 
Otho, his Saying at his Death 124 


Otway, an Irregulavity in Lim, 273. More Irregularities 
299, 312, Free with the Gods, th 319, Has a pecu- 
liar Naivety of Hug i 147 

Over-{train'd Thoughts, 274, & ſeq. Cicero's Rule againſt it, 


Of great iſe to kn: and avoid them 290 
Out-doing, out-done, à ſpecial Phraſe in a ſooliſo Preface to a 
witty Comedy 165 
Ovid, wherein faulty | 290 
. 5 
YAllavicini, Cardinal, a fine Ieugbt of his, 280. Condemns 
Seneca 291 


Panegyrick on S. Louis, 86. On Richlieu falſe, 95. On Hen- 
rietta Maria, Dwtcheſs of Orleans, 97. On K. Charles I. by 
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a Frenchman, 97. Falſe, ibid. On K. Charles II. 98 

5 On Monſ. d' Lamoignon, 99. Rules for it, 186, &c. 
Paris, His Wiſh in favonr of the Goddeſſes ; 205 
Party, ſupported the Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory 347 
| Paſcal of voy and Egotiſms | 127 
1 Paſquet, Verſes on bis being ſoot by a Musket Ball a 
; Pedant deſcribed | 351, 353, 383 
2 Pericles, an agreeable Thowght of his 130 
| Perrarch, of Laura's Death | 328 
Phœbus, French Term for Nonſenſe 365, &c. 10 396 

Phylick, the Abuſe of it only creates Raillery 338 

Pictures, Life in them ; 280 
Plagiariſts, Bunglers 273 

' Plautus commended by Varro 137 


Pliny the Laer, 4uhat he ſaid of the Roman Dictators going back 

to the Plow, 138. Preferr'd to the Tounger by Voiture ibid. 
Pliny ie Townger, his Advice to Tacitus about Study, 137. Thinks 
like Lucan, 264. Cenfoer 4 316, By Voiture, ibid. His A 


fectation 2251 
Po celebrated by Taſſo 401 
Poets, Roman Patrons of Liberty, 205, French, nonſenſical Flat- 

terers 390 


Poets, their Clap-Trapps, 2.39. Hoe miſtaken as to criticiſms, 
274. As to Similes, 297, 298. Their great Helps for them, 
298, Good Churchmen in the modern Senſe only, 319. What 
Subjects are beſt to form their Thoughts, 410. ** us'd to 


read their Works at Great Mens Houſes 416 
Points, nothing more vicious in Thought and Expreſſion, 299. In 
Cowley's 


288, Engliſh Arthers moſt at of them, 288. Others, 290. 


The IND EX. 


Cowley's Davideis, 309. Seneca's at his Death 312 
Politicians wot good Hiſtorians Z2T 
Pompey, Thoughts on his Death 233, 234 
Pope Mr, and Ogilby, how they came to be mentioned 10 

319 


Pope, bis Affectation of French Words in his Notes upon Homer 
147, 414, 415. 1s ſometimes very homely in Expreſſion and 


Sentiment 416 
Portugueſe Orator, his nonſenſical Deſcant on the Heart 391 
Praiſe in Writing, Rules for it 186, &c. 
Preti, fine Verſes of his 89 
Prince, one guilty of Hattery 120 


Prior Ar. his Verſes on King William, 83. On Queen Mary, 97, 
164, Venus and Cupid, 185, 193. Changes Principles, 84. 
On Lewis XIV. 105. On that King's being compar'd to 4 
Star, 108, Compares him to a Metcor, ibid, More Verſes up- 
on bim, 110. On Boileau, 110, 162, 163, 189. On the 
Duke of Marlborough, ibid. On King William again, 114. 
On Queen Ann, ibid, Sent Ambaſſador to tte French King, 
115, 259. His Panegyrick on King William, 2 30. His Satyr on 
the French King, 231. Turns his Praiſes on King William 1 


R. Harley, 232. Satyr on the French King, 243, 255. Pa- 


negyrick on King William, ibid. His Satyr on the Reigns of the 
Stuarts, 255, 256, His Epigram on a painted Flower, 186. 
His Petition for a Place in the Exchequer, 193. Gn Life, 


219 
Punning deſcribed, 12. Deteſted, 17, 18, 19. The Temptations 
to it 293 


Puns in Milton, Guardian, Tatlers, Spectators, Sc. and at 
our Univerſities 18, 19 


Punſters, tevo challenge one another, 18. cumpar d to Pick-pockets 


and Devils 18 
Puyſicux, the French Ambaſſador, Lis Speech to the Swils Cantons 
| 118 

OS | 

Veen Ann of Auſtria, her Eulogy 96 


Queen Anne of England, Lord Lanſdown's Verſes on ber, 
109. Mr. Stepney's, 110. Prior's, 114. Alters ber Condu@&, 


115. The Lord Biſbop of Ely's Account of it 115 
Queen Chriſtina's Letter to the King of Poland 84 
Queen Mary, Wife to King William, Verſes on ber 90 
Quintus Curtius g fine Saying 5 86 


Quintilian, bis Saying of Julius Cæſar, 105, Of Cicero, 269. 
Of Seneca, 2 92. Compar'd to Dr. Felton, 309, How delicate 
Thoughts become vicious, 314, His Sentiments on the Death of 
bis Wife and Children 212, 213 

Quibbling in Seneca 297 

Racoa, 
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R. A . 
Acan, ſome Verſes of his on Queen Mary de Medicis 6 
Racine, à noble Thought of his 228 
Raillery, ſerious in Cicero and Martial | 199 
Raillery fine, what it is 132, 133 
Rebellion, Hiſtory of it, Its Fcibles 344, & ſeq. 
Reflections Hiſtorical, what they ought to be 175 


Refinement, 1 Vice in Thinking, 315. In Pliny, 316. In Sc- 


neca, 323. To what compar d, 324. Inſtances of it, 326. 
In St. Auſtin, 329. Defind, 3 50. What leads to it, 3312. 


Monſtrous in Echard 346 
Reigns of be Stuarts, what Congreve ſays of them, 256. What 
Prior 255, 256 
Reſemblance, fine thoughts on it 217 
Richlieu, Cardinal, Epitaph on him, 30. Flatter'd; 158, 192. 
Made a Gd, 244. Was a Maſter of right Thinking 410 
Rochelicr, Earl of, his Tranſlation of Verſes on Lewis XIV. 108. 
Free cuith the Deities 318 


Roche foucault Duke, the Character of his Memoirs 321, & ſeq. 
Rome in Ruins, 87. Bombaſt Thoughts on her Greatneſs 227 
Rowe Mr. a good Thought of his, 270. His Saying to Motteux 

of Plays that are taking, 297, His Errors, 298, 299, 302, 
His Art, 303. Cenſur d, 315. His Verſion of Lucan too copious, 


317. His Charge upon Dryden 416 
Ruins, Thoughts upon them 87, 88 
S, 

D e his Saying of Catalinc's Hing, $1, His Brevity of Stile 

cenſur d 400 
annazar ius refines on the Antients 326 
Sancerre, full of Points 301 
Sapho, her Skill and Diſcretion, 242. Stil d the 10th Muſe 180 
Scaliger, what he ſaid of affected Thoughts 225 
Searron, natural, 325. Verſes on his Death 148, 329 
Scholar, Balzac's 352 
Scripture, full of the Sublime 122, 123 
Sea-Crab, carrying the Croſs 32 
Sejanus, be Saying of a Roman Knight upon his al 171 
Seneca, declaims when he's dying 31 


Seneca, overſtrains his Thoughts, 2.95, 323. Cenſur'd by Pallivicini, 
291. Compar'd with Cicero, ibid. Perron's Saying of him, 
292. And Quintilian's, ibid, Falſe Allegory of his, 296. 
Subtlety 323 

Senſe, good, prov d to be the ſame in all Languages 32 

Sermons, low and ridiculous Sayings in ſome, 122, 377, 381 

Sefſions-houſe at Paris burnt, Verſes on it 16 

Shaftsbury, Earl of, not entirely right as 10 Egotiſms, 128. = 
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The INDE X. 


Jome Obſcurities, 398, His Charge on the Punlters at the d- 


wverſtties 19 
Shakeſpear faulty, 312. But not to be cenſur'd, 313, 360 
Sheers Sir Harry, joyns Softneſs and Nonſenſe very preitily 370, 415 
Shore Jane, Verſes on her 151 


Similes in Paſſion conde mn d, 297. By Dion. Halicarn, 301. By 
the Tatler, 304. The Errors of Englith Poets in t, 298. Helps 
for them, ibid. Out of the Tatler, 304. Treated of . 302 


Simplicity agrees with the Sublime 123, 146, 150 
Sinking, the Art of it, by P.—-e, and S----t, 416 
Sibgambis, & fine Obſervation on her Death 208 


Softning in Diſcourſes neceſſary, 226. In Pliny, 265. In Dry- 
den, 270, 289. In 4 French Poet, 280. Directed by Lon- 


ginus 288 
Spaniſh Authors bombaſt, 228, 229, Obſcure, 381, And very 
filly 339 
Spectator cenſur'd as a Critick 295, 296 
Spencer compar'd with Taſſo, 82. His Stanxa condemn'd, 8 5. A 
beautiful Thought of his 95 
Spinola F. his Eulogy on Lewis XIV. 107 


Sprat Dr. Biſhop of Rocheſter, his Panegyrick on Cromwel, 112. 
Errors in his Poetry, zot, 302. Again, 308. JImitates A, 
fettation, 309. Ferſes on Cowley, 17. Cn 4 River where 


his Miftreſs was drowned 4'2 
Stanza Rhime condemn'd | 85 
Stepney Mr. his Ferſes on King William's Queen Mary, 96. On 

ween Ann x 110 
Strada the Hiſtorian ſcandalouſly faulty 176, 334 
Stuarts Retens, their Character 169 


Sublime in Scripture, 122, 123. Agrees with Simplicity, 123. 
Hoco it becomes Bombaſt, 225. Requires Care, 2 40. Examples 
260, 267 

Subtlety of Thought defin'd, [231] condemm d, 316. An Engliſh 
Hiſtory full of it, 320. What it is, 321. To what compar'd 


32 
Sulpitius's Letter to Cicero on his Daughter's Death "7 
Suza, Counteſs of, Verſes under her Picture 182, 183 
Swan the Punſter challenges Purcel , 18 
S--—t clubs with P----e to the Art of Sinking, 416, His Lilliput, 


Profundity, Tale of a Tub and Buffconry 417; 418 


T. 
Acitus, bis Saying of Otho' Death, 123, Pliny's Advice 
to bim, 137. Character of his Hiſtory, 175, 176. His 
Speech for Galgacus, 235. Subtlety his great Fault, 321. What 
Hopes we may have of the new Tranſlation, ibid, His ſubtili- 
Zing, 322, 348. The Cauſe of his Obſcurity 400, 402 
Taking Poets and Plays, their great Merit 297 
| Tamerlane, 
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The INDEX _ 
Tamerlane, good Paſſages in that Tragedy 167, 270 
Tallo's Deſcription of Argantes, 8 1. Compar'd with Spencer, 82, 
gs 


Il turn'd by Fairfax, 83. Fine I e of Rinaldo, 85. Of 


Godfrey, ibid. Of Soldans Am and Godfrey, 86. 
Borrocus from Quintus Curtius, ibid. A Theft of his, 87, 88, 
400, 40. Refines on Virgil, 90. Fine Thoughts, 92. Com- 
par d with Milton, ibid. A noble Thought, 243.  Injur'd by 
Fairfax, 280. Affected, 285. Full of Points, 300. Cenſur d, 


307, 336. By Dryden 338 
Taſte defin'd | 397 to 399 
Taylor the Vuter- Poet s Diſticb on a Poet and a King 215 
Temple of Praiſe, Mr. Weedon's Project for erecting it 
Tertullian's Nonſenſe in his Treatiſe De Carne Chrilti 403 
Telti on Lopez de Vega, 138. 4 good Allegory of his ſpoilt, 287 

Extravagant 340, 342 
Theodonus, a Panegyrick on him 165, 166 
Theology of the Poets 29 
Theophile, a vicious Allegory of his 311 
T * True and Falſe, the Difference betwixt them, 5, &c. 

Subtle and Ingenious defin'd 12, 407 
Thoughts antient and modern alike 87, 88, 314 


Thoughts, the Sameneſs of them in ſeveral Authors 139, 314 
Thoughts noble, 104, & ſeq. 110, 111. ibid. Defind, 129. 


Men vicious 125, 243 
Thoughts ffrong, 123, 124, 125, 126, 259, 260. Conciſe and 
myſterious, 178, 179. Natural, 208, &c. 325 


Thoughts ambiguous, 402. Maim'd, 403. Sublime, Dr. Bur- 


net above the Antients, 92. Fine, 97. Low to be baniſhed, 
122, Sublime ibid. 
Thoughts fine and agreeable, 129, & ſeq. What Cicero ſays of 
them, 129. Defin'd, 130, 132. In Milton, 135. Pretty, 
13% bat makes them agreeable, 141. Pretty, 137, 285. 
Made falſe by Dryden, 281. By Dr. Sprat Bap of Rocheſter, 
308. Agreeable, how affected, 225. Delicate, how ſubtle, 
225. How vicious, 314. The Nicety of them, ibid. Great 
and agreeable in Dryden, 270. Flat and Bombaſt, 271. Af- 
fected, lively Inſtances of it 284, 285 
Thoughts falſe by being too agreeable, 276. And over. ſtrain d, ib. 
277. & ſeq. When moſt vicious, 297. Pointed moſt unnatural, 
299. Falſe, 328. A great Occaſion of falſe Thoughts, 343- 


Ougbt to be plain, clear, and intelligible 357, &c. 
Thucydides, bis greateſt Fault in Stile 399 
Tigris River, Verſes on it by a French Poet 401 
Tombs, Juvenal and Auſonius «pon them 267 
Trajan, Pliny's Panegyrick on bim, 157, 158, 159, 160, 173. 

_ Martial's 200 


Trivulci and the Earl of Northumberland compar d 143 
| | Truth, 


The INDE x. 
Truth, the Frſt Quality in Thinking, 5 &c. The ſame 2g? 


mix d with Fal ſhood | I4 
Torner, Sir Edward, Work on his Speech to the King" 370 


| V. 
5 Alerius Maximus, his Saying of Artemiſa 265 
Vandyke, Waller's Verſes on him 282 
Vega, Lopez de, Bombaſt 228, 294 
Velleius — What he ſays on the Death of a General, 
$1. Another Saying, 99. On Pompey's Death 234 


Virgil, What Horace ſays of him, 129. Mangled by Dryden 
2 ; 23) 153, 154,211, 383, 394, 395 
Vitalis, Junius, a Plagiary 8 


7 

Veiture, His way of ſoftening Hyperboles, 24. His Letter to 
Madam Saintot, ibid, To Cardinal de la Vallette on an Bu- 
tertainment, 24, 25. Pretty Thoughts of his, 130. Finer 
than Martial, ibid. His Letter to the Count d Avaux, 132, 
Copies Catullus, 140. His Leſſon about Health and Gayety, 
130, 131. Rallies Balzac, 245. Commended, 247. Cenſurss 
Pliny, 316. Every Thing bury'd <vith him, 327. Taken 
from Martial, 328. Cenſur'd by Beileau, 327. Prais'd by 
bim, ibid. His Father a Vintner as well as Prior's Uncle, 
194, 195. But he was no Bottleman, ibid. Verſes on the 
Talk of his Marriage <vith a Purveyor s Daughter 194 
Voiture's Letters to. the Duke of Enguien, 161, 196, 198. To 
the Count d'Avaux, 198, 199. To the Dutcheſs of Longue- 


ville on the Death of her Father . - 836 
Urban VIII. Pope, Allegorical Verſes on him, 286, Greek Ver- 
ſes on one tranſlated out of Greek 268 


W. . 
Aller, Mr. his Deſcription of a Whale, 2 þ His Panegy- 
rick on Oliver, 111, 112, 201. Miſplac'd on the Hearſe 
of Charles II. 201. Noble Thoughts, ibid. On X. William, 
113. His Excuſe for praiſing Cromwel, 144. His Verſes on 
Henrietta Maria, and to King James Il's Queen, 183, 4 
vicious Allegory of his, 310, Verſes upon Eyes, 340, 341. 
Cenſur'd for Subtlety and Refinement, ibid. Verſes to his Mi- 
fireſs | [226, 228] 
Walſh, Mr. What he ſays of Egotiſms, 127. Pretty Thought: of 
his, 133. Fine Raillery, ibid. Verſes to his Miſtreſs [226] 
Warren, Mr. his Saying of Dr. Buinet's Theory cenſur'd 374, 


494 

Weedon, Mr, his Project for a Temple of Praiſe in Lincoln's-inn 
Square 7 
Wulliam, Xing, Mr. Prior's Verſes on bim, 83, 97, 164, 190. 
Mr, Rowe's, 169, My. Addiſon's, 191, 113, 155, 190, 
t FF 293. 


we IMDEKX. :; 

293. Lee's, 113, Waller's, ibid. Mr. Prior's again, 

114. And again, 230. A very fine Saying of bis, 125, 

Mr. Congreve's Verſes on him, 7285 Compar d with Lewis 
_ - 


XIV. 294. His Speeches commen 178 
Wit of tbe Engliſh, Italians, and French compar d 164 
Women, French, not hand/om 350 
Wreck, Verſes on one tranſlated out of Greek 268 

V. 2 
__ Verſes on Watſon's Ephemeris, 25. On the Globe 
411, 412 


| 3 
Odiac, Xing of Spain compar d to it by a Prieſt 377 
Zoilus turn d into Zachary Grey 22 


ERRAT A i rhe Life and Writings, Cc. 


P AGE zo. Line 11. for Xiver, read Xavier. Line 26. 


for him, read it. 
i Page 31. I. 2. for bis, read this, 
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BOOKS publiſbd by the Reverend Mr. Iſaac 
Watts; and ſold by John Clarke and Ri- 3 
chard Hett, at the Bible and Crown in the : 
Poultry, near Cheaplide ; and Richard 
Ford, at the Angel in the Poultry, near 
Stocks- Market. 1 


I. L. Io· Lyrice : Poems chiefly of the Lyric Kind. In 3 
. Books. With the Author's Effigies. The 5th Edi- 
tion, corrected. | 


II. Hymns and Spiritual Songs. In three Books. The 
10th Edition. | 

III. A Ghide to Prayer: Or a free and rational Account 
of the Gift, Grace, and Spirit of Prayer, &. The Fourth 
Edition, | | 

IV. Divine Songs, attempted in eaſy Language for the Uſe 
of Children. The Ninth Edition. 

V. The Pſalms of David, imitated in the Languages of the 
New Teſtament, and apply'd to the Chriftian State and 
Warſhip, The Third Edition with Notes, and the Sixth 
without them. | 

VI. Sermons on various Subjects. In 3 Vol. Together 
with a Sacred Hymn annexed to each. | 

| Bu The Art of Reading and Writing Engliſh, The Third 
Edition. 

VIII. The Chriſtian Doctrine of the Trinity: Or, the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, three Perſons, and one God, aſſerted 
and proved, &c. | 1 N 

IX. Death and Heaven; Or, the laſt Enemy conquered, 
and ſeparate Spirits made perfect. The 2d Edition. 

X. Seven Diſſertations relating to the Chriftian Doctrine 

of the Trinity, In Two Parts. 

XI. Logick ; Or, the right Uſe of Reaſon in the Enquiry 
after Truth. The 2d Edition, 

XII. The Knowledge of the Heavens and the Earth made 
eaſy. The Second Edition, corrected. 

XIII. A Defence againſt the Temptations to Self- Murder. 
XIV. Prayers compos'd for the Uſe and Imitation of Chil- 
dren. The Second Edition. | 2 

„XV. An Eſſay towards the Encouragement of Charity 
Schools, particularly thoſe which are ſupported by Proteſtant 
Dſſenters, for teaching the Children of the Poor to read and 
work : Together with ſome Apology for thoſe Schools which 
inſtruct them to write a plain Hand, and fit them for Service, 
or for the meaner Trades and Labours of Life. To which is 
prefix d, An Addreſs to the Supporters of theſe Schools. 


Books printed for J. Pemberton, at 2he Golden Buck, 
Agaiuſt St. Dunitan's Church in Fleet-ftreet, 8 
Larendom and Whitlock compar d. To which is octaſional- 
ly added, a Compariſon between the Hiſtory d& the 
Rebellion, and other Hiftories of the Civil War. Proving 
very plainly, that the Editors of the Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, 
have hardly left one Fact, or one Character on the Parlia- 
ment Side, fairly repreſented ; that the Characters are all 
Satire, or Panegyrick, and the Facts adapted to the one or 
the other, as ſuited beſt with their Deſign, By the Author 
of the Critical Hiſtory of England, E&c.- | | 
The compleat Houſewife ; Or, accompliſh'd Gentlewo- - 
man's Companion: Being a Collection of upwards of five 
Hundred. of the moſt approved Receipts in Cookery, Paſtry, 
Confectionary, Preſerving, Pickles, Cakes, Creams, Fellies,. Made- 
Wines, Cordials, With Copper Plates curiouſly engraven for 
the regular « Diſpoſition os Placing the various Diſhes and 
Courſes. And alſo Bills of Fare for every Month in the 
Year. To which is added, a Collection of near two hundred ' 
Family Receipts of Medicines; viz, Drinks, Syrups, Salves, 
Oiniments, 5 various other Things of ſovereign and appro- 
ed Efficacy in moſt Diſtempers, Pains, Aches, Wounds, 
| ky Sc. never before made publick; fit either for private 
Families, or ſuch publick- ſpirited Gentle women as would be 
beneficent to their poor Neighbours, By E. S. | 


Books printed for J. Gray, at the Croſs-Keys in the 
| Poultry, 


28 Supplement to Plutarch : Or, the Lives of ſeveral - 
antient and illuſtrious Men, omitted by that Au- 


thor ; vit, 2 TY 
FEneas, 2 a 3, Bruins, 
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Tullus Hoſtilius, Gele, 
Ariſtomenes, Cyrus, 
Tarquin the Elder, Faſon. 


Faithfully exttacted from the Greek and Latin Hiftoriaas.. By 
Thomas Rowe. 8 vo. Price 45. Mr 
The Credibility of the Goſpel-Hiſtory; Or, the Facts oc- 
caſionally mention'd in the New Teſtament, confirm'd by 
Paſſages of antient Authors, who were contemporary with 

our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, or lived near their Time, With 
an Appendix concerning the Time of Herod's Death. In two 
Vol. $vo. By Nathaniel Lardner. | 

Miſcellanea Sacra: Or a new Method of conſidering ſo 

much of the Hiſtory of the Apoſtles as is contain'd in Scrip- 
ture: In an Abſtract of their Hiſtory ; an Abſtra& of that 
Abſtract, and four Critical Eflays ; with a Preface as an In- 
treduGion'to the whole, In two Vol. 8yo. 


